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Illustration from Mrs. Martin’s new serial. 


The Tragedy of a 
Woman Who ‘‘Mar- 
ried for a Home.’’ 


She had no money. 

She could do nothing to earn 
a living. 

She didn’t want to starve. 

So she married—for a home. 





Do you despise her? E 
“The day I have you weeping on my hands, or 
even looking as if you were trying not 


to weep—out you go! Do you sympathize with her? 


Do you think she had a chance for happiness? 





The bitterness, the struggle, the saving humor of a bril- 
liant, refined girl, who sold her birthwright, who was 
mated to a man who could never understand her, and 
whom she could never love—HELEN R. MARTIN is 
the only writer living who can really te// that story. It 
will run serially through the next five numbers of Smith’s. 





For a Mess of Pottage 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 


Author of “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” “The Fighting Doctor,” “The Parasite,” 
“Barnabetta,” “Martha of the Mennonite Country,” etc. 





Get the October number, on the news stands September fifth 
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Mischa Elman 


The Victor Record by Elman 
is just as truly Elman as Elman 
himself. 

His mastery of the violin com- 
bined with his wonderful individ- 
ual characteristics, make Mischa 
Elman’s playing a thing of beauty. 

And on the Victrola it is a joy 
forever—it is Mischa Elman true 
to life, just as though he was ever 
present in your home. 

The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you any 
of the thirty-eight Elman records, or Victor Records 
by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and 


Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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BEFORE the days of 

nationally adver- 
tised trade-marks, com- 
petition was based al- 
most entirely upon the 
price of goods to the 
middleman. ‘The con- 
sumer had nothing to 
say about it. 


The richest manufacturer 
could crowd out all of his 
lesser competitors by reduc- 
ing prices temporarily below 
cost—thereby forcing them 
to sell out to them or go 
into bankruptcy—then he 
had a real monopoly and 
could cheapen quality and 
raise prices as much as he 
saw fit. When competition 
developed again, he could 
repeat the process—and he 
not only could do these 
things but he did do them. 
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. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


There can be no monopoly 
in advertising, therefore to- 
day one manufacturer 
stands as good a chance as 
another to win favor for his 
trade-mark, so long as he 
backs up his advertising and 
his trade-mark with quality. 
And the trade-mark makes 
the consumer the deciding 
factor in all purchases, be- 
cause it enables him to 
identify the goods. Trade- 
marks, and the advertising 
that makes them known, 
are the two things that 
do most to _ standardize 
qualities, permanently re- 
duce prices and prevent 
commercial piracy. 


Trade-marks and national adver- 


tising are the two greatest 
public servants in business to- 
day. Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and standardize 
them, while reducing prices and 
stabilizing them. 
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Lucy Locket 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “The Legacy,” “The Sylvester Standard,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN Mrs. Alvah Danielson’s 
eyes first fell upon Eleanor 
Halsey, she felt that mixture of 
envy, antagonism, and grudging admira- 
tion which she was wont to call premo- 
nition. For Mrs. Danielson was a 
mother, and she was accustomed to 
translate all her emotions and many of 
her mere sensations into the terms of 
divine maternal instinct. Thus she as- 
cribed her intense suspicion in regard 
to the cook’s supplies, and to the labors 
of butler, footmen, gardeners, and 
coachmen, to a righteous passion for 
safeguarding Walter’s interests. Those 
long-suffering servitors, however, mere- 
ly called her a “born snooper,” and “as 
close as paper to the wall.” 

Eleanor, on the hot, close afternoon 
late in March when fate and Walter 
Danielson first threw Mrs. Danielson 
in her path, agreed with the Danielson 
servants in her interpretation of the 
elderly lady’s personality. Bad-man- 
nered, grasping, suspicious, she 
promptly named her; and the casual 
half liking she had taken to Walter, 
when she had met him two or three 
weeks ago at Theodore Gwynne’s stu- 
dio, became tinged with the feelings she 
developed toward his mother. What she 
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had named shyness and boyish self- 
consciousness on that occasion now par- 
took of the unfriendly spirit she felt in 
Mrs. Danielson. 

Nevertheless, Eleanor, as became a 
good saleswoman, allowed no trace of 
impatience or of growing dislike to ap- 
pear in her manner. Unweariedly she 
showed Mrs. Danielson samples of 
cretonne, samples of muslin, photo- 
graphs of rooms and houses “done” by 
Halsey & Laurens, sketches of furni- 
ture, and the little pieces of bric-a-brac 
that helped to give the studio its charm. 
Mrs. Danielson, although she was by 
no means garrulous in her disapproval 
of all of them, was not less emphat- 
ically so. She was, indeed, one of those 
persons whose very silences are loud 
with criticism. 

“Really, Mrs. Danielson,” cried Elea- 
nor brightly, with her tone of unflag- 
ging enthusiasm, when half past five 
had struck and she was as far from 
having appealed to her possible client’s 
taste as when the session had begun at 
half past three, “this isn’t the right way 
to plan for your place—a place as beau- 
tiful and important as yours at Col- 
quitt Cove.” 

“It’s Walter’s place,” interrupted 
Mrs. Danielson colorlessly. “I’d never 
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want two places in the world. I’m not 
one of those always wanting to change 
—I don’t feel the need of it. I can be 
comfortable in Toledo, winter and 
summer. No, the place in Maine is 
Walter’s idea.” 

“Nonsense, mother!” said Walter. 
“What use would I have for a place? 
But let us hear what Miss Halsey was 
going to say about the right way to 
tackle the furnishing problem.” 

Eleanor smiled at him. It was a 
pretty smile that began in the thick- 
lashed, liquid, hazel eyes, with a look 
of understanding and pleasure, and that 
ran down the delicately oval cheeks un- 
til it broke in deep-dented dimples at 
the corners of the warm, mobile, red 
lips. 

“The right way to tackle—as you call 
it, Mr. Danielson—your place is to send 
a decorator down there to see the house 
—to see it in relation to the landscape, 
to study it, and then to make intelligent 
sketches to be submitted for your ap- 
proval.” 

She had turned toward the mother 
by the time she had finished. Mrs. 
Danielson was smiling a little grimly. 

“All that means money,” she com- 
mented crisply. 

“It certainly does,” concurred Elea- 
nor, with prompt cordiality. Walter’s 
ejaculation of protest, his muttered 
“Mother!” was lost in her quick, 
musical agreement. “But that question, 
fortunately, need not worry you, Mrs. 
Danielson * 

“I don’t believe in throwing money 
away, even if I have considerable.” 

“Of course not! But to do things 
properly in the beginning is a way of 
saving money, as you, of course, know 
better than I do, since you have had 
more experience—and much more 
money!” Eleanor laughed, her merri- 
ment faintly tinged with ruefulness. 
‘May I make a suggestion, Mrs. Dan- 
ielson ?” 

“T’m pleased to hear your sugges- 
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tions, Miss Halsey,” replied Mrs. Dan- 
ielson noncommittally. 

“You don’t know anything about me 
as a decorator, except that Mr. Daniel- 
son was good enough to suggest me. 
Why don’t you go to one of the big 
men, and put the business in his 
hands ?” 

“T don’t want that, mother,” struck 
in Walter quickly. 

His mother turned lacklustre eyes 
upon him, and then looked at Eleanor. 

“Those people would be more expen- 
sive than one—like you, for instance?” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the girl lightly. 
“But your mind would be satisfied.” 

“My mind is never satisfied by wast- 
ing money, Miss Halsey,” stated Mrs. 
Danielson firmly. “How much would 
you charge for doing as you have 
said ?” 


Walter, red to the backs of his ears, 
rose and stamped noisily between the 


Adam chairs and the Sheraton table, 
carrying a piece of rose-du-Barry bro- 
cade to the floor with him. Eleanor, 
stealing a surreptitious glance at the 
watch on her wrist, arrested a sigh be- 
fore it reached her lips, and said: 

“Tf you really want me to undertake 
the work, Mrs. Danielson, I'll go down 
to Maine for my expenses and a mod- 
erate time charge, and then I can sub- 
mit my scheme and estimate. Of 
course, that binds you to nothing.” 

She made a motion to arise as she 
spoke, and for a second the soft, rosy 
charm and friendliness of her face 
slipped off, as if she had drawn back 
a veil. She looked for that instant 
harassed, worn, almost old. But almost 
immediately the gauzelike softening of 
the smile returned. 

Mrs. Danielson, recognizing the 
young woman’s intentions to end the 
interview, rose lumberingly to her feet. 

“Since it is to be done,” she said, “‘it 
might as well be done at once. How 
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soon can you go? I'll write to the care- 
taker to open the house for you.” 

“T can’t go for a fortnight, I’m 
afraid,’ answered the young woman. 
“I am rather tied up just now ¥ 

“But you have a partner, haven't 
you?” 

“Not now. Mabel Laurens, who 
came in with me three years ago, has 
gone the way of all flesh—I mean,” she 
added hastily, catching the obituary 
droop of Mrs. Danielson’s lips, “that 
she has married. She married—of all 
persons!—a missionary, and has gone 
to Korea. Too far to be of any use to 
me!” 

“And you can’t go down to Colquitt 
Cove until week after next ’ began 
Mrs. Danielson complainingly ; but the 


telephone in the tiny office adjoining. 


the reception and show rooms rang, and 
Eleanor, with a quick apology, ran to 
it. They heard her voice, tense and 
excited. Then they heard it relax, 


caught the relief in her laugh. 


“Oh, Ted! 
might be 
know. 


Is it you? I thought it 

mother—about Amy, you 

All right. I’d love to 

—if everything is all right at home. 
Seven. Good-by!” 

She rejoined her clients, and did not 
notice the look of gloom that had set- 
tled upon Walter Danielson’s face, ac- 
centuating its resemblance to his moth- 
er’s. She shooed them out of the 
studio, her smiles and pretty words act- 
ing much like the housewife’s apron 
at the kitchen door, driving away the 
clamorous chicks. And when she had 
heard the click of the elevator door 
closing upon them, she gave vent to a 
mighty sigh. 

“What an awful woman!” she cried. 
“What awful people! But—what a 
godsend!” 

She went into the office where the 
desk and the books and files were kept. 
She consulted bills and entries; she 
wrote many figures upon slips of paper, 
and added and subtracted. 
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“April rent, two hundred and fifty,” 
she muttered. “It’s an outrage for such 
a tiny box; but, of course, it’s neigh- 
borhood that counts! I couldn’t be a 
fashionable decorator on Delancey 
Street. Snyder’s bill for the Morse cur- 
tains—that ought to be paid! Apart- 
ment rent, sixty. The doctor can wait. 
sut if Amy has to go West or to 
Switzerland And to think of that 
old mummy with millions! If only I 
had managed to get that store in Hart- 
ford——— But I didn’t! So I’ve simply 
got to land these horribie Danielsons. 
Well, I’ll do it!” 

She snapped her account books nois- 
ily together, compressed her lips, and 
nodded her brown head emphatically. 
Then, as the door of the reception 
room opened, she ran in. 

“T knew it was you, Teddy,” she cried 
affectionately. “How well you look! 
What’s happened? Where are we going 
to dinner? We’re going Dutch, you 
know——” 

“Not to-night. We’re not 
Dutch to-night, Lucy Locket!” 
“Why, Ted, what has happened ?” 

The girl repeated the question ex- 
citedly. When a minute had passed, 
and he had not answered, but had 
merely stood looking down at her with 
laughter and triumph in his blue eyes 
and on his firm, young mouth, she 
clasped her hands about his arm. 

“Ted!” she cried. “Oh, Ted, Teddy 
dear! It’s never in the world the Dal- 
ton courthouse frieze? You haven't 
got that, Teddy?” 

He nodded his head solemnly. 

“But I have—that is, practically I 
have. Stedman has telegraphed me to 
come out at once. He’s been keen for 
my design from the first—but, of 
course, you know about that. It’s been 
the darned building committee that’s 
held back. But he’s telegraphed me to 
come.” 

“Ted, I’m so glad!” 

The face she raised to his 


going 


was 
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“Why don’t you go to one of the big men, and put the business in his hands?” 


earnest and alight. Some of the ex- 
citement had died out of it, but it was 
full of frank kindness. 

“T knew you’d be, of course. You’re 
the first to know—also of course. And 
that’s why there’ll be no Dutch about 
dinner to-night—even if you had your 
pocketbook !” 

“I should say there won’t be any 
Dutch!” agreed Eleanor heartily. “And 
I think there’ll be a taxi, s’il vous plait. 
If you'll wait three minutes until I tele- 
phone home, I’ll be ready.” 

He stretched his long length in one 
of Eleanor’s show chairs, and waited 


for her, smil- 
ing absently. 
He was con- 
scious of her 
fluting voice 
at the instru- 
ment in the 
office, but he 
was too pleas- 
antly im- 
mersed in his 
own thoughts 
to pay any 
heed to the 
one-sided 
conver- 
sation going 
on there. 
When she 
came out 
finally, with 
her smart lit- 
tle three-cor- 
nered hat 
pinned on her 
brown hair, 
her trim coat 
made gay by 
a gardenia in 
her  button- 
hole, and her 
ir re proach- 
able white 
doeskin 
gloves. wrin- 
kling loosely up to meet the three- 
quarter-length sleeves, he gave her a 
nod of comradely approval. 

“Very fetching, Mademoiselle Dec- 
orator,” he commended her familiarly. 
“The new spring outfit ?” 

Eleanor laughed shortly. 

“New last spring, some of it,” she 





replied. “No, Teddy, not all our friezes 


have been accepted! But I’m not going 
to be lugubrious on your great night. 
Come on—a taxi, mind! You can get 
one at the door. That’s one of the 
advantages of Carmichael Chambers, 
Teddy—its contiguity to the hotels. I 
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have to remind myself of the advan- 
tages, every now and then.” 

“Where shall it be?” young Gwynne 
asked, as the elevator slid down with 
them. ‘‘Ritz—Waldorf—we’re hardly 
in trim for them, though. I came up 
straight from the shop.” 

“Oh, let’s go to Giovanni’s,” an- 
swered Eleanor, as they came out upon 
the side street upon which Carmichael 
Chambers stood. Opposite the cham- 
bers was the back of one of the new 
hotels, with a line of taxis drawn up 
along the curb. Theodore summoned 
one. 

“Suppose we take a turn in the park 
first ?” he suggested, and Eleanor’s eyes 
commended the plan. 

As they drove smoothly and com- 
fortably through the park, lovely with 
twilight mists and gold and silver 
blooms of light just opening, Theodore 
talked of his hopes and his achieve- 
ments with the glad confidence of youth 
and the unconscious egotism of the 
male. 

“It’s a good design, Lucy Locket,” 
he told her, “though I say it who 
shouldn’t. Of course, that’s no great 
credit to me. The history of the re- 
gion is there for every one to draw 
upon. The only thing was that none 
of the other dubs thought of drawing 
upon it—they went back to good old 
Greece and Rome. Now I say Greece 
and Rome by all means, for method. 
Gad! I should rather say I do say it! 
But our own fruitful, wonderful his- 
tory for theme, for conception—— 
Say, Eleanor, am I boring you stiff ?” 

“Go on,” answered Eleanor, sunk 
against the cushions. “Go on! I love 
to hear you. Oh, Ted, I hope you never 
lose your enthusiasm !” 


“f shan’t!” replied Gwynne confi- 
dently. 
and then is excellent fuel for enthusi- 


“Of course, a little success now 


asm. But I think I should get along 
fairly well without. By the way, your 
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tone sounds a little doleful. 
wrong ?” 

“No, not a thing,” answered Eleanor 
heartily. “Indeed, something is rather 
right. I’m likely to get the shore house 
of those people Ismet at your place the 
other night—at least, I met the man. 
The Danielsons.” 

Theodore turned and looked at her, 
with mild surprise. 

“You mean old Walter Danielson’s ?” 
he said. ‘Well, well! Who'd have 
thought it? I never suspected old Wal- 
ter of so much speed. When did he 
blow in with that proposition ?” 

“Tt was scarcely blowing in,” laughed 
Eleanor. “He and his mamma arrived, 
rather lumberingly, this afternoon. 
They had made the appointment by tel- 
ephone. Ted, wherever did you run 
across him? He’s—well, not exactly 
our kind, is he?” 

“Not exactly—I hope. He was in 
my class at Greenleigh. I went to that 
fresh-water institution because I was 
too blamed poor to go anywhere else, 
and the Gwynnes can always snatch an 
education, such as it is, there, because 
of Great-grandfather Gwynne’s having 
endowed it. He would much better 
have endowed his descendants. And 
Walter Danielson came there because 
his ma thought the temptations to a 
young man of wealth would be fewer 
there than anywhere else on the foot- 
stool. Which, candidly,” ended Mr. 
Gwynne with feeling, “I think they 
were. The only means of spending 
money after nine o'clock at night was 
to blow yourself at ‘Railroad John’s’ 
lunch car, next the tracks. Oh, Green- 
leigh is a gay spot!” 

“How did they make their money, 
Teddy? They—well, they impress one 
as not having had lots, all their lives? 
Of course, I know they’re rich. In- 
deed”—she broke into dimples—‘“they 
both told me so.” 

Theodore expanded Eleanor’s dim- 
ples into a masculine chuckle. 


Anything 
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“They do rather rub the millions in, 
don’t they? But there’s something lik- 
able about Walter, in spite of that 
awkwardness of his, and that money 
pomposity of his. It was an oil well, 
[ believe—some ptrely fortuitous 
means of making a fortune. I think 
that before that gusher sprang up un- 
expectedly on some of the old man’s 
land, they kept a small grocery store. 
She helped in it, too—the mother. I'll 
bet mighty few soda crackers got away 
from her in those old days. How did 
they happen to have the sense to call 
for your help in their furnishing 
problem ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Eleanor, 
looking at him half shyly. “I thought 
that perhaps——-” She hesitated ; then, 
with a laugh, she hurried on: “I 
thought that perhaps you had been 
trumpeting my praises.” 

“No, it wasn’t that. I ought to have 
been, but it wasn’t. I’ve been so dam- 
nably self-centered and absorbed over 
this Dalton business But I’m glad 
you’ve landed them, Lucy Locket. 
Make ’em pay.” 

“They aren’t landed yet,” said Elea- 
nor a little ruefully, as they stepped 
out of the taxi in front of Giovanni's. 

3ut Gwynne, squinting at the meter, 
did not hear or heed what she said. 

Giovanni’s. was one of the ephemeral 
delights of the group of young sculp- 
tors, painters, and writers who haunted 
the purlieus of Washington Square, 
and gave to their neighborhood the 
flavor of a somewhat denatured QOuar- 
tier Latin. It was a brick house on one 
of the side streets running out of the 
square, and its two lower floors were 
given over to satisfying the hunger of 
its patrons most completely at the 
smallest conceivable price. For the 
really elect among its patrons, a back 
yard had been roofed in, and lanterns 
were strung beneath this roof, supple- 
menting the electric lights with a more 
picturesque illusion of festivity. Gio- 
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vanni and his wife, Margherita—brown 
of eyes, smooth and swarthy of skin, 
liquid of voice, sweetly concerned of 
manner—did all the cooking and the 
mixing ; and their relatives, an innumer- 
able tribe, did all the waiting. 

“Tt will be spoiled sooner or later, 
of course,” said Gwynne, when they had 
made their way through the basement 
hall and had come out into the dining 
pavilion. “The Philistines will de- 
scend upon it, as they always do. I 
think I see the end beginning already. 
Aren’t there outsiders here to-night?” 

“A good many,” Eleanor agreed, 
looking indifferently around at the 
crowd. “Oh, there are the Whitfords!” 

“Bobby and Belle? So they are! 
Shall we ask them over, or are they 
too far along in their meal?” 

An uncontrollable flush rose to Elea- 
nor’s forehead; her eyes brightened 
with the sharp sting of repressed tears. 

“Not to-night, unless you want them 
a lot, Theodore,” she said. 

“I? Of course I don’t. I only 
thought that you might like ss 

“Not to-night,” repeated Eleanor in 
a more naturai voice. 

Meantime, she waved her hand airily 
to her friends, but with a brevity and 
finality of greeting that Belle Whit- 
ford, wise in the ways of her sex, un- 
derstood to preclude any junction of 
the two parties. Accordingly, that as- 
tute young matron firmly seized her 
husband’s coat tails when he essayed to 
rise and join the others. 

“Do leave them alone, dear!’ she 
counseled. “Not all the people in the 
world are married, and, therefore, 
ready for company. Lucy Locket 
doesn’t want us.” 

“Of course she does! 


Lucy Locket 
is very fond of me,” Mr. Whitford 
contradicted. 

“Not, however, so fond of you as 
she is of Teddy Gwynne,” observed 
Mrs. Whitford. 

“You inveterate matchmaker! Just 
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because you did so well for yourself, 
you mustn’t leap to the conclusion that 
all women will be as happy.” 

“Goat!” commented Belle Whitford, 
examining the dish of sausages that the 
attentive waiter was presenting to her 
attention. ‘“‘Not, however,” she con- 
tinued, when she had made her selec- 
tion, “that I think Theodore Gwynne 
nearly good enough for Eleanor 
Halsey.” 

“T like that!” protested Bob Whit- 
ford. “One of the rising young sculp- 
tors of the age, and a little shrimp of 
a decorator! Though she is a pretty 
little shrimp, I'll admit.” 

“He may be a good sculptor, but he’s 
a selfish, self-absorbed man,” pursued 
his wife, ignoring the byplay. “He’d 
better look out or he’ll lose Eleanor— 
that’s what'll happen!” 

Meantime, Eleanor, with a sort of 
nervous deliberateness, was trying to 
arrive at the core of Theodore 
Gwynne’s feelings for her. They had 


been friends, comrades, chums—what- 
ever the modern word is—for three or 
four years; ever since, indeed, Theo- 
dore had arrived in Macdougal Alley 
from Greenleigh, by way of Rome and 


Paris. That was at the moment when 
Eleanor had downheartedly closed her 
paint box, put away her brushes, and 
sold her unused canvases, and told her- 
self, truthfully enough, that she was no 
painter. It was also when her mother 
and Amy, with sublime, pathetic con- 
fidence in the older girl’s ability, had 
announced their intention to join her 
in New York. 

“Amy,” her mother had _ written 
sweetly, “has, we all think, as great a 
talent for music as my big girl has for 
painting. New York will give her a 
chance, and—most of all to me, my 
dear—we shall all be together again.” 

“We've known each other quite a 
long time, now, haven’t we, Ted?” said 
Eleanor to-night. 


“Forever, I think,” he answered, 
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throwing a caress into the glance he 
sent her. “At any rate, I’m willing to 
cancel all the time there was before.” 

His words were light, for all they 
held a certain warmth. Eleanor 
laughed. 

“Oh, yes! You’d cancel Paris and 
Labatoni and Rome—and date time 
from the day you turned up in Mac- 
dougal Alley !” 

“Funny, wasn’t it, the way things 
fell out?” Gwynne, his first hunger ap- 
peased, reminisced idly. “You with 
that floor of Sara McMonigal’s stable 
on your hands, and wanting to get rid 
of it, and me anxious for a foothold 
near the Whitfords. And Bobby and 
I arriving while you were toasting your 
breakfast before the Franklin stove 
English muffins, you had, Lucy Locket, 
and sausages and coffee. My, how good 
it smelled! And how entrancing the 
cook looked, with her curls all tied un- 
der a broad blue ribbon, and a big blue 
painting apron on!” 

“Thank you so much,” interrupted 
Eleanor, with an exaggerated drawl. 
But her eyes were shining, her cheeks 
were pink, and the dimples played hap- 
pily about her lips. 

“And we struck a bargain at once, 
and Bobby and I stayed to breakfast, 
and you couldn’t find your purse to 
give me the right change. And Bob 
told me how you never could find your 
purse, and how you were known 
throughout the colony as ‘Lucy Locket.’ 
It was a pleasant morning, Eleanor!” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor softly. 

“And I looked at your pictures and 
told you how bad they were, and you 
took it like the brick you are “4 

“Ah! But I had told you first how 
bad they were. Else I should probably 
have been furious.” 

“They were bad, whoever said it 
first,” Theodore insisted.. “What a 
bully thing it was, all around, Eleanor, 
for you to put that undeniable taste 
and color sense of yours into a prac- 
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tical channel, and to increase the num- 
ber of good houses in the world, in- 
stead of the number of rotten paint- 
ings !” 

“I’m glad it pleases some one,” an- 
swered the girl rather shortly. 

“Why, doesn’t it please you?” 

Gwynne looked at her in surprise. 
Eleanor pulled herself together. 

“You know I’m not a practical per- 
son like Mabel,” she said slowly. “I 
mean practical about getting orders and 
bookkeeping and all that sort of thing. 
If—if I stay on in the decorating busi- 
ness, I’ll have to find a practical part- 
ner—a sort of manager.” 

“If you stay on in it!” echoed the 
man. “Why, surely you don’t intend 
anything else?” 

Eleanor raised her hazel eyes and let 
them rest, fully and clearly, upon him. 
In the faint, shadowy smile upon her 
lips, there was a hint, almost an adver- 
tisement, of feminine scorn for mascu- 
line obtuseness. It penetrated, after a 
manner. 

“Unless, of course,’ Theodore went 
on awkwardly, “you’re going to marry 
one of the hangers-on at last. It would, 
of course But I hope it isn’t that, 
Lucy Locket.” 

“Why?” asked Eleanor, her eyes still 
cool and steady, but the blood pound- 
ing in her wrists, in her throat, at the 
thought of her own daring. 

“Why? Because none of ’em is good 
enough for you—not by a long shot! 
And because Oh, I don’t know. 
Because I don’t like changes, I sup- 
pose.” 

So the moment when she challenged 
him to examine his heart, to question 
his emotions, passed. Nothing had hap- 
pened. He was staring at her with 
the faintest look of bewilderment in 
his blue eyes. But he was not seriously 
perturbed. For, seeing that the Whit- 
fords were going out, he waved to them 
to join him and Eleanor, and, over the 
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liqueurs, he told them triumphantly the 
great news that Stedman had sent for 
him to come to Dalton. 

And then, again in the reckless taxi, 
he bore Eleanor home to the apartment 
on Morningside Heights, where the air 
was so much better for Amy’s throat 
than downtown, and where the outlook 
was so much less to Mrs. Halsey’s dis- 
taste. 

“Good-by, dear,” Eleanor 


Teddy, 


said warmly, as they shook hands in 
“Good 
Let me know when you 


their hearty, comrade fashion. 
luck to you! 
come back.” 

“Rather!” he promised fervently, 
and added a friendly message to the 
mother and sister upstairs. 

Eleanor waited in the vestibule until 
the sound of his retreating wheels died 
in the distance. Then she slipped out 
of the house again and went across to 
the clifflike park opposite. She wanted 
to compose her face before she met her 
mother and Amy. She had passion- 
ately willed a certain thing that evening, 
and it had not come to pass. She 
wanted no affectionate scrutiny until 
the marks of failure were erased from 
her countenance. 

“TI tried,” she said to herself, over 
and over again, “I tried to make him 
realize he loved me. I tried to make 
him say so—say that he valued his first 
success for that—because it set him 
free to tell me. I’m a silly fool. If 
he had cared for me—that way—he 
would never have waited for success, 
for the prospect of a competence, for 
anything. He’s too selfish to have 
waited. He doesn’t love me! He 
doesn’t love me!” 

She wiped a few tears from her 
eyes and sat in the mist-laden March 
evening, waiting for their traces to dis- 
appear. Then she arose and went 
down the steep, winding path to the 
street. She let herself into the hall, 
warm with radiators, bright with onyx- 
colored marble and red rugs. She gave 
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her usual little shudder of distaste as 
she waited for the elevator. But when 
she reached her own floor, and the click 
of her key in the lock brought her 
mother flying down the hall to her, she 
forgot her fine tastes, outraged by her 
dwelling place, she forgot the friend 
whose friendship was too firmly fixed 
ever to be shaken into love. For her 
mother’s face was white and drawn 
with fear. And she fell upon her tall 
daughter’s neck, with a sob. 

“Oh, Nellie, Nellie,” she cried, “Amy 
. must go away—she’s got it. The re- 
port came after you had telephoned the 
last time.” 

“She’s got it?” 
stupidly. 

“Yes. The examination showed 
traces. But only one lung is affected, 
the doctor says, and that only slightly. 
Thank God, we know in time! She 
must go away. And how are we going 
to manage that, dear?” 

“Oh, we'll manage all right!” Elea- 
nor’s voice was strong and assured. 
“Does the poor little birdlein know 
yet?” 

“No. I thought that you—— Do 
you think she had better?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl firmly. “I 
think it best—the only thing—for every 
one in the world to know the truth— 
and to face it.” 


whispered Eleanor 


“But, Eleanor, dear, will you I 


don’t think—I 
to cry softly. 

“T’ll_ tell her, mother. 
worry. Everything is coming out all 
right. Don’t worry, dearest! She 
patted her mother’s shoulder affection- 
ately. “There now, honey mother, be 
good, and everything will be all right.” 

“Tt has been,” said Miss Eleanor Hal- 
sey to herself as she climbed into her 
bed an hour later, “something of a 
Waterloo in days for me. But——” 
And, in the darkness, her lips came 
together firmly. 


” Mrs. Halsey began 


Don’t you 
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CHAPTER II. 


“T hope, Miss Halsey, that you didn’t 
take any offense at my mother’s man- 
ner yesterday. She—she is—a little pe- 
culiar, perhaps. You see i 

Walter Danielson at this point drew 
out a neatly laundered handkerchief 
and expressed the emotion that was in 
him by wiping his high forehead with 
it. Eleanor, in a mood somewhat too 
hard even for good salesmanship, eyed 
him with a faint antipathy, and refused 
to help him out. So that, after a second 
or two of floundering, he put the hand- 
kerchief away again and went on: 

“You see, Miss Halsey, money came 
to her late in life, and she has never 
learned to be easy with it—careless 
about it. Before they found oil on 
some land of my father’s in Ohio, they 
were poor—we were poor. And every 
penny counted, and every minute 
counted. And she was what I suppose 
you, and people like you, might call 
mean. And—and i 

Again he drew out the handkerchief, 
but this time Eleanor’s native warmth 
of heart brought her to his rescue. 

“Please don’t go on, Mr. Danielson,” 
she said. “Indeed, I shan’t misunder- 
stand anything your mother may say 
to me. She may not have a single word 
to say,” she added, “for I find that ] 
cannot get away to Maine to look over 
your place for nearly a month. And 
she may be in too great a hurry 

“But are you sure you can’t go any 
sooner ?” 

There was in his manner something 
of his mother’s dull impatience with 
events that ran counter to her will. 
Eleanor felt her harder mood returning. 

“T am quite sure,” she said decisively. 
Then she remembered. She must 
“land” this job, the only one of any im- 
portance upon her horizon, almost the 
only one of any description in the 
studio. She must be the agreeable 
saleswoman, not the temperamental 
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artist wreaking vengeance for her 
thwarted hopes and her private anx- 
ieties upon the first comer. ‘You see,” 
she added explanatorily, “my sister is 
sick. It is necessary for her to go away 
—to Colorado, I guess. And the next 
week or two will be very busy for me.” 

“T am sorry,” he answered, in his 
awkward, halting way. “Sorry, I mean, 
about your sister, not just about the 


delay. Is it—tuberculosis? You said 
Colorado.” 
“Yes. Incipient only, we hope. But 


my mother has an uncle out there, with 
a ranch, and it’s the best place for her 
—for them—to go for a while. Mother 
is going with her,” she added incon- 
sequentially. 

She did not know exactly why she 
discoursed upon her own private af- 
fairs with this queer, rather repellent, 
stranger. He was of middle height, 
and his bones were everywhere of 
slightly undue prominence—in his 
sandily reddish cheek, in his throat, 
his elbows, his wrists; it was amazing 
how many bones a presumably good 
tailor had managed to leave revealed, 
or else how many the man’s own awk- 
ward carriage served to bring into 
prominence despite the tailor’s fairest 
efforts in his behalf. 

Conversation between them seemed 
to come to a pause. His self-conscious- 
ness was infectious. Eleanor found 
herself almost squirming in time with 
his embarrassed contortions. Finally 
she took the situation in hand. 

“T didn’t mean to talk of my own 
affairs,” she said; “I don’t usually in 
ousiness hours. We had a little stenog- 
rapher once who cured me of any native 
tendency in that direction. She was 
married, poor soul, and she _ talked 
about the sorrows and hardships of her 
career for an hour by the clock every 
morning before she would settle down 
to our humdrum affairs.” 

“My mother,” said Walter, “wouldn’t 
have stood that sort of thing long. You 
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mustn’t let people impose upon you, 
Miss Halsey.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She was an ex- 
cellent, workwoman, once she had had 
her morning chapter of lamentations 
out. And that’s the chief thing in busi- 
ness, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “I 
could never believe that any one was a 
good workman who did me out of time 
—consciously or unconsciously. It 
would be dishonest, either way.” 

“I’m not such a terrible stickler for 
honesty, either,” laughed Eleanor. “We 
had a designer once—an awfully good 
girl, She was a wonder at her job, 
even if she did sneak pieces of tapestry 
and brocade home now and then.” 





“What did you do with her—a 
thief?’ demanded young Danielson 
sternly. 

“We kept her until matrimony 


claimed her for its own. And we’ve 
never been able to replace her,” she 
added, with a sort of flippant sadness. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Miss Hal- 
sey,” cried the man, with the voice of 
a prosecuting attorney, “that you not 
only submitted to being robbed ——” 

“Oh, it was mere pilfering, not rob- 
bery !” 


“ 





yourself, but actually let an un- 
suspecting man marry a thief ” he 
plowed his way on through her inter- 
ruptions. 

“You mustn’t call her names.” 

” without a word of warning?” 

“But of course I did!” cried Eleanor 
warmly. “Her marriage was none of 
my affair. Her husband doubtless knew 
her loads better than we did—he ought 
to have, anyway. She only took irre- 
sistible odds and ends, you understand 
—leftovers from people’s curtains and 
portiéres and things id 

“That should kave been returned 
to them,” interrupted Walter firmly. 
“That is, if you charged for them.” 

“That were always sent to them, Mr. 
Danielson, if they requested them,” in- 
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terrupted Eleanor, with 
some sharpness. “You 
forget that many New 
York households living 
in apartments have for- 
gotten the sacred claims 
of the family rag bag.” 

Then she put a bridle 
on her annoyance; she 
needed thé Danielson 
job. She must bear even 
with his banal imperti- 
nences. So she smiled. 

“We mustn't quarrel 
about her, Mr. Daniel- 
son. Fortunately she 
married a man so com- 
fortably off that she'll 
have no more temptation 
to shoplifting.” 

Walter frowned at her 
portentously for a min- 
ute. Then he breathed 
deep. 

“It’s because you’re so 


kind, Miss Halsey, that 


you condone such 
breaches of trust. It’s 
because you’re so kind.” 

“Nonsense! It’s be- 
cause I am too busy to 
be put out by trifles. But 
we're talking a _ great 
deal about me and my 
little affairs. I’m sure you didn’t come 
to see me for that.” 

“No,” he answered abruptly. “No.” 
And again there was silence. 

“Will you tell me what it is you 
came about, then, Mr. Danielson?” 
Eleanor put the question when the 
pause threatened to prolong itself in- 
definitely. 

“Yes, I will tell you.” 

3ut he stared straight ahead of him, 
and did not go on. She saw the mus- 
cles of his jaw move curiously, his 
bony hands thrust themselves more 
deeply into the pockets of his sack coat, 
the unhappy, brickish flush of em- 


She waved her hand airily to her friends, but with a brevity and 
finality of greeting that Belle Whitford understood to 
preclude any junction of the two parties. 


barrassment mount higher on his fore- 
head. She stared at him, perplexed. 
Finally he burst the bonds of silence 
that held him. 

“What I came to ask you was this, 
Miss- Halsey: Will you consent to do 
the decorating and furnishing at Col- 
quitt Cove for whatever price my 
mother tries to beat you down to—and 
she will try it, Miss Halsey, whatever 
your figure is—and—and % 

‘But certainly not, Mr. Danielson! 
I intend to make a perfectly fair esti- 
mate is 

“Please let me finish! Will you agree 
to do the house at her price, and let me 
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privately make up the difference to 
you?” 

He turned eyes. of piteous appeal 
upon her. She saw his forehead beaded 
again with perspiration. He wore the 
look of a man who faces a desperate 
situation. She stifled an impulse toward 
laughter. blow difficultly the poor, un- 
easy wretch took things! 

“The proposition seems to me ab- 
surd, Mr. Danielson, and unworthy of 
grown people.” 

“T know—and it probably seems un- 
derhanded and contemptible, too. But 
—TI have a very particular reason. And 
there is no real dishonesty in it. I 
shall use my own income : 

“Oh, that!” Eleanor dismissed that 
aspect of the affair as negligible. 

“Some day,” he said earnestly, “some 
day I hope to make the situation clear 
and reasonable to you. But now—will 
you promise ?”’ 

“Well ” agreed Eleanor. “But, 
after all, you know, your mother may 
not even like my schemes.” 

“She will,” he returned confidently. 
He rose to go, knocking over a Floren- 
tine mirror which had not yet been 
hung as he did so. He stooped to 
pick it up, sighed in relief to find it 
unbroken, and replaced it very gingerly. 
’“And—there’s one thing more, Miss 
Halsey——” 








“Yes?” Eleanor smiled kindly at him. 
His awkwardness and hesitations had 
begun to appeal to her a little, as the 
stumbling of a child might. 

“Will you map out a plan of furnish- 
ing that seems exactly right to you?” 

“Of course I'll do my best.” 

“T don’t mean that. Will you go 
through it as though—as though—it 
were to be your own place, and plan it 
that way?” 

She looked at him now with kindling 
eyes. She began to understand, she 
thought. 

“I promise!” and the 


she _ said, 
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the 
warmth of her shining eyes and her 


warmth of her voice matched 
friendly smile. She held out her hand 
in token of the contract and of fare- 
well. He took it in a loose clasp, looked 
at her earnestly, dropped her hand, 
muttered, ‘“Good-by,” and was gone, 
overthrowing an Indian basket on his 
way. When he had closed the door 
behind him, Eleanor wiped her hand 
with a little frown of repugnance. 

“How I hate a loose, clammy hand- 
shake!” she reflected. ‘What a strange 
creature! He evidently wants his place 
made ravishing for some particular fair 
one—hence the plea for the personal 
touch. Well, I’ll do my best for him. 
And now—the trip to Colorado.” 

She dismissed the awkward lover of 
some hypothetical woman from her 
mind, as she had already been obliged 
to dismiss from it the thought of the 
graceful, easy figure riding toward suc- 
cess—the man who did not aspire to 
her love. Sentiment, even the senti- 
ment of heartache, usually so all-per- 
vasive, is sometimes obliged to wait 
upon dull, practical matters. Eleanor, 
studying her bank account, examining 
her bills, deciding who and what could 
be “put off” for a morth or two that 
her mother and Amy might make the 
necessary Western trip, was forced to 
forego savoring the sting of shame, the 
stab of pride, because she had given her 
love unsought, and because the utmost 
exertion of her power to charm—as 
she thought—had been utterly futile in 
stirring Theodore Gwynne’s lightest de- 
sires. 

“Studio rent must be paid; telephone 
ditto. Get rid of flat lease. Get Belle 
Whitford to give me a bunk in their 
new house. Hold up Schwarz, hold up 
Watson & Wilkins—hold up the Yar- 
row Potteries.” 

Yes—it could be managed. 





And it 


must be managed bravely, gayly, so that 
Amy, staring out of wide, frightened 
eyes, might guess nothing amiss. 

















“Good heavens!” cried Eleanor, at 
the close of an hour’s calculation. “Is 
this what the life of the average man 
means—work and gnawing worry lest 
the work be insufficient to the need? 
How can they bear it—the hosts of 
them? No wonder they avoid mar- 
riage. I should, if I were a man. But 
—I’m not. I think I mean to marry. 
Some one must help me to carry this 
load. I can’t do it alone. I can't! I 
can’t !” 

She bent her head upon her desk and 
sobbed into the bills and bank books. 
And in her crying there blended pas- 
sionate, devoted love for Amy, passion- 
ate resolution to give her all that she 
needed, longing for Teddy Gwynne, 
self-pity, and some sudden sense of the 
burden the workaday world carries. 
She showed rather a flushed face to 
the next comer, who wanted “to see 
something for a country hall—some- 
thing correct—and unusual, you know 
———" but who drifted out again with- 
out seeing anything she liked. 

3ut to Amy, that night, her face was 
the face of a strong, loving angel. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was not an inch of Colquitt 
Cove that Eleanor did not love. When, 
a few years before, the Whitfords had 
introduced her to it, she had had the 
wonderful sense of home-coming that a 
new scene sometimes gives one. 

It was, in the main, an unfashionable 
place. One of the great Maine bays 
made a wide, deep cut into the land, its 
many miles of shore indented with hun- 
dreds of coves, little rivers running 
down to meet them. The land sloped 
upward from the wooded water edge, 
and along the slopes stood lonely little 
frame farmhouses—plain, remote, aus- 
tere, telling of laborious lives. The eye 
was forever filled and satisfied with the 
sight of water, blue or gray or flashing 
with white foam; the lungs were full 
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forever of the mingled odors of salt and 
pine. 

Sunsets and sunrises here were of a 
more fiery beauty, more lovely and in- 
tense, than elsewhere. Cottage yards 
bloomed with flowers more vivid than 
yards away from the magic reach of 
salty winds and tides. Gray old piers 
were more wonderfully silvered than 
anywhere else in the world. Slow- 
speaking, gnarled and knotted, brown 
old men, with eyes still bright to scan 
far waters, were more picturesque here 
than by any other shore. Andy Haz- 
litt’s hideous barn of a hotel, achingly 


_new to the eye and the ear with its 


thinly plastered white walls, its yellow 
pine floors, clammy upon damp days— 
unless one preémpted a creaking rocker 
in the front parlor before the wood 
stove—and blisteringly hot upon cloud- 
less ones, was the kindest of hostelries. 
Andy himself, “nigh” even to neighbors 
not disposed to look askance upon 
thrift, autocratic, ignorant of most 
things save the mysteries of the winds 
and tides and the principles of book- 
keeping—Andy was a prince of Boni- 
faces. In short, it was at Colquitt Cove 
that Eleanor had fallen in love with 
Theodore Gwynne. 

How much of the strong, healthy 
tenderness for him and joy in him that 
sprang up in her there that first sum- 
mer was joy in the world around her, 
and deep-souled tenderness for it, and 
how much of her passion for the place 
was a transmuted form of her passion 
for Theodore, would be a problem for 
the emotional psychologists to decide. 
She could never see the cove without 
a sense of gay, understanding compan- 
ionship with him; and she never saw 


him without some tonic sense of air 


and sky and freedom claiming part of 
her. 

Even now in backward April she 
found the place full of the old charm. 
Not a leaf had put forth yet upon the 
trees; only the pointed firs and the 
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pines stood sharp and black in the midst 
of gray barrens. The sedge grasses 
were still sere and stiff; the hillside 
fields of the inland farms were still 
hard, ringing iron to the tread, un- 
touched by the plow. No beauty of 
flowers redeemed the unpainted front 
of the cottages, save here and there a 
row of stiff geraniums blossoming from 
tin cans in southern windows. Yet the 
magic of the place claimed her the in- 
stant she dismounted from the slow, 
creaking, puffing little train at the sta- 
tion among the firs and the blown sands. 
She drew a deep breath of the keen 
air. 

“Oh, there you are, Mr. Hazlitt!” 
she cried to her host. “No, I haven’t 
a trunk—only this suit case.” 

““Ya-as, here it seems I be,” admitted 
Andy Hazlitt cautiously. 

“T think I'll walk up,” said Eleanor. 
“How good everything smells!” 

“Better ride, Ellen,’ said Mr. Haz- 
litt firmly. “Myra ain’t no_ better 
pleased to hev folks late to supper than 
she ever was.” 

“Oh, very well! I forgot the time. 
How is Mrs. Hazlitt?” 

“Fust rate, same as always. She’s 
real anxious to see you, too. But what 
are you cal’latin’ to do up here before 
plowin’ time? Bought you a place like 
them Adamses from Boston, or them 
Dan’elsons from out West?” 

“Not yet,” answered Eleanor, with a 
laugh. 

“That’s good. Don’t want to lose 
you as a boarder yet a while. How’s 
the Whitfords an’ that young chum 
o’ theirn—come to remember, he was a 
considerable chum 0’ yourn, too—that 
Teddy Gwynne?” 

“I think he’s very well,” replied 
Eleanor. 

Andy nudged her. 

“Think? Don’t you know? 
quarreled with him, hev you?” 

The crude playfulness, the crude im- 


Ain’t 
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plication, did not offend Eleanor. In- 
stead, it warmed her heart. She had 
not been altogether self-deluded, then, 
since even this hard-headed, shrewd, 
wise old man had read more into Ted’s 
companionship with her than into that 
of a half dozen others of her intimates. 

“Of course not,” she replied to the 
question about a quarrel, with suffi- 
cient dignity. “But Mr. Gwynne is 
out West on an important commission, 
We haven’t seen him for several weeks 
—and shan’t for several weeks more,” 
she added, with an irrepressible drop in 
her tones. “He’s making his models 
for a great frieze in the Dalton court- 
house,” she went on proudly, “and he 
thinks he works with more inspiration 
there iN 

“That so? Waal, I cal’late there’s 
something in the idee. Anyhow, all 
these artist folks air notional *bout 
whar they can work an’ whar they can’t 





work. I’ve dealt with them, man an’ 
boy, for nigh about forty year. Yes, 
they're notional—but I’ve _ generally 


found them square.” 

With which tribute, thoughtfully de- 
livered, to the race of artists, Mr. Haz- 
litt drew up before the narrow piazza 
of his caravansary. 

“Go on in,” he said. 
to the kitchen. 
now. 


“Right through 
There ain’t no one here 
Myra’s lookin’ for you. (Guess 
she’ll give you time to wash your face 
an’ clean up a mite before she sets you 
down to ham an’ eggs an’ biscuits an’ 
blueberry jam, though. How does that 
sound—huh ?” 

“Pretty good,’ answered Eleanor, 
laughing, as she stumbled up the sandy 
path to the door. 

It was jerked open from within by 
the waiting Myra, helpmeet of Andy. 

“Come right in, Ellen,” said Myra, 
dragging her. “Come right in, an’ tell 


me what in the land’s sake you’re doin’ 
at the cove in April.” 

“T’ll tell you all about it at supper, 
My, how good every- 


Mrs. Hazlitt. 

















thing smells!’ And how kind of you 
to take me in out of season this way !” 

“Land’s sake, child, you’re a god- 
send!” replied Myra, waddling.to a 
shelf in the kitchen where a row of 
bright-chimneyed, but unshaded, small 
glass kerosene lamps stood. “Take 
your lamp, dearie, an’ get washed up. 


You've got the room over this. It’s 
warmer.” 
Eleanor made haste to obey her 


hostess, and was soon eating ravenously 
of the meal spread before her, telling, 
between mouthfuls, her mission. 

“Huh!” commented Myra. “Women 
get more shiftless every day—though, 
to be sure, Mis’ Dan’elson never seemed 
shiftless to me before. But not to know 
enough to buy what you want to put 
into your own house! It beats me.” 

Eleanor made a weak plea for the 
work of the decorator in modern life, 
but the stout Maine woman shook her 
head. 

“It ain’t that I grudge you the 
money,” she said. “It’s just that it 
seems real do-less, to me. I’m sure I 
hope you make a lot out of it. Willie 
Hamilton, back on the square road, 
keeps their key. Andy’ll drive you out 
the first thing in the mornin’. I can 
tell you one thing, though—when I get 
the money for a new gramophone an’ 
a morris chair, I ain’t goin’ to give no 
one else the fun of buyin’ them for me! 
I'll go down to Eastport an’ buy them 
for myself.” 

“Who introduced the Danielsons to 
this neighborhood, Mrs. Hazlitt?” 
asked Eleanor, when she had smiled 
her sympathy with that lady’s views on 
vicarious shopping. 

“T couldn’t rightly tell you. The 
young man, he turned tp here one 
afternoon about a year an’ a half ago. 
In the fall it was, when all of you was 
just gone. Come to think of it, it was 
the very day you an’ Mis’ Whitford 
went away. You’d all had a picnic up 
to Moosam Falls the day before, an’ 
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that mornin’ you an’ her left. An’ in 
the afternoon he just dropped down 
from the sky, sort of—the afternoon 
up train it was. An’ he studied the 
register an’ asked questions—an’ be- 
fore the week was out, he an’ his ma 
had bought out old Jed Ferson’s point.” 

“The loveliest spot on the bay,” said 
Eleanor wistfully. “I always said I 
meant to buy it myself when my ship 
came in.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of good spots 
left, Ellen,” Mrs. Hazlitt assured her. 
“Andy an’ me has been holdin’ on to 
some of ’em for years. But I remem- 
ber you always did favor that spot.” 

“I didn’t go up that way last sum- 
mer, I was so disgusted to hear that 
builders were at work on a big place,” 
said Eleanor. “Is it a pretty house?” 

“Not what you could call handsome,” 
asserted the landlady positively. “Plenty 
of room, an’ real convenient, an’ all 
that, I guess. But not much fancier 
than lots of the old farmhouses here- 
abouts. Folks with money get me. Not 
a cupoly, not a tower—an’ they had a 
stylish archytect, too, from Boston.” 

The next morning, on a day so mild 
and seductive that it was difficult to 
believe the wood hollows filled with 
thin, crackling films of ice instead of 
with anemones, Andy drove Eleanor 
out to Willie Hamilton’s on “the square 
road,” there to receive the freedom of 
the Danielson house. Then they drove 
on, rounding the rise of a wooded cliff, 
until suddenly, on the broad clearing at 
its height, the house burst upon them. 
Eleanor gave a little gasp of astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she cried. 

“Call that purty?” sneered Andy. 
“Jes’ lemme have the money that went 
into that, an’ I’ll show you a house with 
style to it.” 

Myra had spoken the truth. As un- 
pretentious in its outlines as the low, 
gabled farms of the region, the new 
house raised its head. It was stained 
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a soft, silvery gray, almost as lovely 
as the bloom with which age had graced 
the houses native to the place. Behind 
it a little grove of firs stood. Before 
it the formal lawn was terraced. The 
terrace was held in by a rough stone 
wall, beneath which the old, wild, rough 
land fell away—bowlder and coarse 
grass, blueberry bush and bracken, with 
here and there a seedling fir pointing its 
tiny green spire upward. 

“It’s wonderful!” the girl said again, 
in a half-startled tone. ‘Yes—there 
are the brick chimneys at each end, 
and one in the middle—and the south 
piazza 

“They’ve got a good view from that 
south piazza, I'll say that,” grumbled 
Andy. “Looks clear over everything, 
an’ down to Colquitt Light, burnin’ at 
the mouth of the cove, an’ on bright 
days out beyond that to the Amoquid 
Islands—an’ on to Jerusalem, for all I 
know,” he ended. 

“That would be a view, Mr. Hazlitt!” 
laughed Eleanor. ‘Now, if you'll let 
me out, I'll go in with my rule and my 
notebook.” 

Astonishment had faded from her 
eyes, and it was the alert woman of 
business who went in at the front door. 
But when she opened that, again the 
look of bewildered pleasure shone in 
her eyes. 

“Why it’s my own house!” she whis- 
pered. “I always said that the hall 
should run straight through to a glass 
door at the other end, and that that 
should look out into the fir grove— 
through a little grape trellis. And— 
there’s the trellis! And there’s my 
brick fireplace at the side! It’s un- 
canny !” 

She stopped short, a sudden frown 
between her fine, dark eyebrows. 

“T don’t like it!’ she said. “I don’t 
like it at all—playing—Brushwood Boy 
or something—with that dreadful per- 
son. Oh, pshaw! What am I talking 
Any decent architect would 








about ? 
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have planned it like this, and they’ve 
had a good architect. That's all.” 

Then she went slowly from room to 
room, measuring wall spaces, door and 
window spaces, studying the outlook. 
The odors of fresh wood and of tur- 
pentine, strong after the winter’s tight- 
locked airlessness, prevailed every- 
where. There were no papers or paints 
yet upon the glaring white plaster walls; 
the plain brick fireplaces were unsul- 
liedly new. But when she came to the 
big bedroom facing south—“my room,” 
she had laughed as she entered—her 
quick eyes detected a difference. Here, 
too, as on many of the floors, were still 
shavings; here, too, was the smell of 
paint and of plaster. But the brick 
fireplace had been used—some one had 
burned evergreen branches in it. There 
was a little smudge of black upon it, 
there were ashes on it, and near by a 
few dried pieces of hemlock. 

“Well, of course,” said Eleanor prac- 
tically to herself, viewing the phenom- 
enon. “They tried the chimneys, of 
course.” 

Nevertheless, she was not altogether 
surprised when, going back to her wait- 
ing chariot with her plans and dimen- 
sions and her outlooks all neatly noted, 
she heard Willie Hamilton, who had 
strolled up after them, say to Andy 
Hazlitt: 

“Yep, he’s a queer one, if you ask 
me. Came up here Christmas Day an’ 
stayed an hour or two by hisself. Jes’ 
walked in on me fer the keys like he 
lived next house below. Never said a 
word of what he wanted—never said 
so much as ‘Merry Christmas,’ till one 
on the children taught him his manners. 
Jes’ took the keys an’ came up here by 
hisself an’ stayed an hour or two. 
Didn’t want that no one should drive 
him to the station, nor nuthin’. An’ 
now you tell me they’ve got to have 
some one buy them their beds an’ their 
cookstoves. There’s somethin’ the mat- 
ier with that family.” 
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Eleanor drove back 
to the Hazlitt House 
with a little mist of 
pity in her eyes for 
a lonesome, yearning 
soul that, on Christ- 
mas Day, knew no 
happier thing to do 
than to sit by a tiny 
fire in an empty house 
and dream, perhaps, 
of a home warmed 
with cheer and love 
and jollity. And she 
remembered his awk- 
ward insistence that 
she should plan the 
house as if for her- 
self. She shook her- 
self roughly, frowned, 
and stamped her foot. 

“Cold? Or did ye 
forget somethin’ ?” 
asked Andy. 

“Neither. I—I just 
thought of some- | 
thing.” . 

“Shoo, now!” said 
Andy playfully. 
“Don’t you think no 
more about things 
that make you stamp 
your feet—think ‘bout buyin’ Mis’ Dan’- 
elson’s red plush set for her—an’ ’bout 
how fine Teddy Gwynne’s doin’.” 

But the jest awoke neither smile nor 
blush in Eleanor. She merely frowned 
with distaste for her old friend’s ill- 
timed jocosity, and said briskly that 
they had better hurry; she must not 
miss the early-afternoon train back to 
Portland. 

When she came to pay her bill, her 
slight hauteur had vanished. 

“Mr. Hazlitt,” she said, “I’m in a hole. 
I’ve lost my purse. I can’t find it any- 
where. I must have dropped it back 
there at the Danielson place—and I 
simply can’t go back to see.” 
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Will you agree to do the house at her price, 


and let me privately make up the difference to you?” 


“D’you look in the buggy?” drawled 
Andy. 

“Yes, and in the barn. And had the 
rugs shaken out ” She broke off 
in evident distress. 

“Don’t you worry none about that,” 
said Andy kindly. “How much was 
in it?” 

“Not much,’ answered _ Eleanor. 
“Less than twenty dollars ey 

“We call that a heap down here to 
Colquitt,” observed Andy, swinging 
around the battered office chair toward 
the safe behind him. “But then we 
ain’t doin’ business for folks too lazy 
to buy their own settin’-out. How 
much d’you want I should lend you, 
Ellen ?” 
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Eleanor’s face was crimson, her eyes 
bright with distress. 

“Oh, Mr. Hazlitt, it is such an im- 
position! But if you let my bill stand 
—how much is it? Two dollars and a 
quarter ?—and lend me enough to get 
home on—that will be lovely. Twelve 
or fifteen dollars Oh, thank you! 
And I'll send you a check to-morrow.” 

“Any time before the end of the week 
will do,” replied Andy tolerantly. 
“Taxes begin to need lookin’ after then. 
You always was losin’ your pocket- 
book, wasn’t you? It was you they 
called ‘Lucy Locket,’ warn’t it?” 

“Yes. But they’ll never have to do 
it again!” Eleanor asseverated warmly. 
“I’m going to padlock it to me here- 
after.” 

“Well, keep it well filled, an’ you'll 
find it useful to have it handy. Other- 
wise it ain’t much matter whar 'tis,” 
said Mr. Hazlitt sagely, as he closed 
his tin cash box into his safe again and 
swung slowly around to his desk, to 
make a new entry on the page of his 
ledger assigned to “Halsey, Miss E.” 

That afternoon, as the train for Port- 
land crawled in and out among the in- 
lets and the sand spits and the patches 
of somber, dead woods, Eleanor, after 
a discreet look about her car, lifted her 
skirt and dived into the capacious trav- 
eler’s money pocket she wore. [or an 
instant her hands were busy. Then, as 
they did not find the thing she sought, 
she brought her eyes to her aid. An 
expression of horror grew upon the 
pretty face as she peered and felt and 
drew forth the entire contents of her 
treasury—two keys, and her notes and 
diagrams of the Danielson place. 

She replaced them carefully, snapped 
the fasteners together, arose, shook her- 
self out, dived into the pockets of her 
ulster, hanging over the back of the 
seat before her, examined her jacket 
pockets, the little breast pocket of her 
mannish silk skirt, her leather reticule. 
Her railroad ticket to New York just 
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purchased, a letter from Amy in Buf- 
falo Park, an invitation to dinner two 
nights hence, a worn snapshot of Theo- 
dore paddling a -canoe down Moosam 
River, a chafing-dish recipe, a milliner’s 
announcement, and a partly used book 
of stamps, rewarded her. She did it all 
over again, with no new developments. 
Her few fellow passengers, leathery, 
back-country people, began to look at 
her with interest. 

“Good heavens!” groaned 
“T have lost my purse! 1 have lost my 
purse! And if they find it, they’ll find 
I had just a dollar and eighty-five cents 
in it. What shall I do? What shall I 
do? 


Eleanor. 


Oh, pray Heaven I lost it in the 
woods, where it will be rained on and 
frozen and thawed and overgrown until 
it is nothing but pulp!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Lucy Locket, what do you mean to 
do with your Danielson man?” in- 
quired Belle Whitford, one pleasant 
afternoon toward the end of May, as 
she sat in Eleanor’s studio waiting for 
that business woman to shut up shop 
and come home. 

“Will you do me a favor, Belle?” 

“Twenty,” Belle assured her liberally. 

“Only one. Please, please, never 
call me that ridiculous name again.” 

“You mean Lucy Locket? But 
why? It’s a funny little name, and— 
so appropriate, Eleanor.” 

“It’s not going to be appropriate any 
longer, Belle,” Eleanor declared pas- 
sionately. “I can’t tell you how I hate 
it—or why. But I do—and I want to 
live it down is 

“Good gracious, Eleanor, I do believe 
that dealing with those cheeseparing 
persons is altering your sense of values, 
of proportions! It’s certainly destroy- 
ing your humor. Of course, you're a 
careless dear about things that the book- 
keepers regard as essential, but no one 
ever held it up against you. And you 
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have all the virtues of your defects, 
dear. You're the most 4 

“Oh, do stop, Belle!’ Eleanor’s 
voice was sharp with exasperation. “I 
know the virtues of my defects by 
heart—ten thousand times better than 
I know my defects. You don’t need to 
recite them to me. All I ask—all I 


want—is that you will never call me 
that name again.” 
“Oh, of course, if you’re in earnest!’ 


Belle Whitford shrugged her plump 
shoulders and intimated by her manner 
that she was too large-minded a woman 
to contest a childish whim. ‘Good 
gracious, Eleanor, don’t answer that 
telephone! We're going to be late, as 
it is. And Bobby swore he’d order 
the planked steak whether we were 
there or not, and that he and Dixon 
would begin to eat it the minute it 
was served. Don’t. people know you 
close at six?” 

But Eleanor, during the greater part 
of Mrs. Whitford’s harangue, had been 
“helloing” into the telephone trans- 
mitter—at first with noncommittal, 
professional sweetness and courtesy, 
and then with impatient vigor. 

“Oh, well, I’m not going to keep this 
up all night!” she cried violently at 
last, and was about to replace the re- 
ceiver on its hook when the answering 
call came to her ears. 

“Yes—oh, yes! Mrs. Danielson? 

No, I’ve been here right along— 
there must have been some trouble with 
the wire. Oh, I’m very sorry, 
Mrs. Danielson, but I can’t. I’m just 
leaving the office. A friend is waiting 
for me. Surely to-morrow morning 

No, I’m sorry, but it’s out of 
the question to-night.” 

She paused. Belle, watching with 
sympathetic eyes and encouraging pan- 
tomime, saw that Eleanor was growing 
pale with nervousness or anger, or both. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Danielson,” she said 
finally, “but I can’t discuss the subject 
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with you over the telephone, and | 
cannot see you to-night. Good-by.” 

When she came out from the office, 
she was white and shaking with strain. 

“Belle,” she said desperately, sinking 
down upon a sample chaise longue, 
cushioned in pale green and lavender 
cretonne, “I don’t think I can go with 
you people to Seator’s to-night. I’m 
—all in, as Teddy used to say. I’ve 
had a vile day—and do you know what 
that woman wanted to see me about?” 

“No, honey bird. But you must 
come with us. You mustn’t stay at 
home and mope. What was the old 
tartar fiend on the warpath about to- 
night ?” 

“She’s found the chintz I am using 
in her guest rooms two cents a yard 
cheaper at some department store than 
in my estimate. She'll drive me mad! 
She had no right to know what I esti- 
mated each item at—she accepted it as 
a whole—that is, she beat me down— 
that is——” Eleanor broke off, blush- 
ing. “Anyway, the contract was for the 
whole job. And it’s signed, sealed, and 
delivered. 3ut she’s always doing 
something like this and driving me mad. 
If it weren’t for Amy—and if I hadn’t 
had an advance—I’d throw the whole 
thing up even now.” 

“Poor little Lucy Lock—I mean poor 
little Eleanor!” crooned Belle comfort- 
ingly, as she stood beside her friend 
and patted her shoulder. “But it will 
soon be over—and you need never see 
the unreasonable old monster again, ex- 
cept when you refuse to speak to her 
at Colquitt Cove. Unless -~’ She 
broke off and looked ponderingly down 
at the top of her friend’s hat. “Un- 
less,” she ended, with a falling accent 
and a complete stop. But Eleanor was 
not attending to voice implications. 

“T can’t go,” she said, in flat tones. 
“T can’t. I’m done.” 

“We'll have a cab—a nice, slow, ave- 
nue-cruising hansom,” said Belle per- 
suasively. “And the air will be sweet 
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and mild, and the street all gay and 
pretty for little Lu—Eleanor. And it’ll 
be lovely on Seator’s back piazza; and 
Bobby will bring the letter he had 
to-day from Theodore—it was in the 
hall as I came out, and I saw it—the 
outside, I mean. And—you’ll come, 
Eleanor ?” 

“Belle, you’re awfully good to me, 
with my moods and tenses.” 

“Dear girl, I love you. We all love 
you. No one can help loving Lu— 
Eleanor Halsey. And we’re awfully 
sorry about her Amy—and all her other 
trials. Truly, Eleanor! And now come 
along, darling.” 

Eleanor smiled mistily upon her true- 
hearted friend and began to rearrange 
her hat and her hair. And by and by 
Belle’s comforting program was in 
process of being carried out. To be 


sure, the letter from the recreant Theo- 
dore proved to be only a request that 
Bob Whitford immediately drop all 
other pursuits and go in search of a 
certain marble cutter, who was appar- 


ently inaccessible to mail 
graphic communications. 

“Didn’t he even say he was well?” 
demanded Bob’s wife, who had ex- 
tracted the communication, bit by bit, 
from her indifferent spouse. 

“Well? Of course he’s well. 
shouldn’t he be well?” said Bob. 

“Sometimes people have been known 
to be sick,” said Belle mildly. “Didn't 
he send us his love—or anything?” 

“Good Lord, no! The man _ had 
something to say, and said it. He 
wasn’t practicing epistolary art.” 

“Old Theodore won’t be sending his 
love much any more,” contributed 
Dixon, the chronic bachelor of the 
group—gray, shabby, cheerful. “Ted- 
dy’s caught, they tell me.” 

“Who’s the girl?” asked Bob, with 
interest, before his wife’s foot reached 
his under the table. 

“Stedman’s daughter, so they say,” 
purled on the comfortable, uncaught, 


and _tele- 


Why 


uncatchable, unwished-for Dixon. 
“Some class—what? And not bad busi- 
ness, either. Stedman’s work as aii 
architect is rotten, of course, but he’s 
forging to the very front in America. 
The rottener it gets, the faster he 
forges. It'll mean life jobs for old 
Theodore. Shouldn’t wonder if daugh- 
ter’s eyes were the first to discover the 
great beauty in this Dalton frieze de- 
sign ss 

“Oh, cut it out, Dixon! 
is a good thing.” 

“What an inveterate gossip you are, 
Mr. Dixon!” commented Belle pleas- 
antly. And then: “Do look at that 
woman’s hat, Eleanor. Did you ever 
see such a beauty?” 

Eleanor looked in the direction in- 
dicated. Her eyes were shining, her 
dimples playing; she had even forced, 
by the mysterious pumping machinery 
women use at such times, some blood 
into her cheeks. 

“Paris direct,” she commented, “not 
via the avenue. Queer what a sea 
change hats suffer between the Rue de 
la Paix and the milliners’ cases at home. 
Only the label remains inviolate. But 
I want to hear more about our Theo- 
dore. Who knows Miss Stedman? 
What is she like? Shall we be able to 
give our blessing? Yes, Bobby, thank 
you, I’ll have a cigarette.” 

“You'll have nothing of the sort,” 
interrupted Mrs. Whitford, confiscat- 
ing her husband’s cigarette case en 
route to Eleanor. ‘You know they al- 
ways make you headachy. And just 
because you’ve had the fiend’s own 
day with that woman—Mrs. Danielson 
has been acting up, boys—you shan’t 
make yourself sick. But go ahead with 
Miss Stedman, Dix. Who told you?” 

“Cabot,” replied Dixon comfortably. 
“He’s in on the engineering—every- 
body on earth is getting something out 
of that Dalton courthouse except us. 
He’d been out, and said the Stedmans 
were all here, being lunched and dined 


Ted’s frieze 
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by the board of trade or the common 
council or both, and that Teddy was 
ace high both with Papa Stedman and 
Polly 

“Is that her name—Polly?”’ Belle 
asked, with interest. 

“Pauline for long, I believe. And 
Cabot said that Ted was taking to it 
like a duck to water. Well, it would 
be a good-sized wad tucked away under 
the mattress. Polly’s his one and only 
heir, and the old man’s good for a 
quarter of a century more of leading 
architecting, with illimitable miles of 
friezes to help award. Besides,” he 
added, as an afterthought, “they say 
the girl’s first rate.” 

“Sounds rotten to me,’ was Bob’s 
contribution to the conversation. “I'd 


hate to dress up like a horse every 
night, and move in our first circles. 
If Gwynne goes in for that sort of 
thing, he’s done for.” 

“Here’s to Teddy and Polly!” cried 
Eleanor gayly, draining her glass of 
“Don’t be so gloomy about 


Pilsener. 
them, Bob. I’ve known lots of people 
to keep an ideal or two in spite of the 
terrible handicap of an income and a 
man to open the door.” 

“Oh, you!” scoffed Bob affection- 
ately. “You associate so much with 
Philistines and blighters in your dis- 
honest calling that you’re losing your 
standards at the rate of five a week.” 

“Come on. Let’s go somewhere 
where we can dance.” Eleanor made 
no reply to Bob’s accusation except to 
laugh at him. 

“Nix on the dance stuff!” said Dixon. 
“Little Dix must go by-by.” 

“And so must you, Lu—Eleanor Hal- 
sey!” declared Mrs. Whitford. “Re- 
member you’re to have an early-morn- 
ing session with the dragon. You'll 
need all your wits about you, or you'll 
find that you’re paying her for the priv- 
ilege of decorating her house.” 

“All right,” sighed Eleanor, suddenly 
pale and spent. “Let’s go home, then.” 
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They made their way to the little 
house on Eleventh Street that the Whit- 
fords had lately taken, in an unexpected 
flush of prosperity. Bobby’s studio ran 
across the top floor. Belle’s sitting 
room and the dining room occupied the 
first floor. And in the few remaining 
rooms not only did the Whitfords have 
their own private apartments, but they 
had contrived to make space for Elea- 
nor when the Morningside apartment 
had been given up. 

“Good night, Belle, dear,” said Elea- 
nor, at the threshold of her room that 
night. 

‘“T want to come in and talk,” pleaded 
Belle. 

“Not to-night, dear. 
answered Eleanor. 

Belle looked at her anxiously. But 
the other girl’s face was impassive in 
spite of its pallor. Belle dared not 
venture upon a look of sympathy or 
understanding ; she dared not even scoff 
at Dixon’s gossip. So, with a sigh, she 
kissed her lodger good night, and went 
up to the studio to tell the astonished 
30b that he and his friend had the fine 
tact of savages. 

Left alone, Eleanor undressed slowly, 
and, more methodically than usual, she 
put away her clothes. When, finally, 
she was braided, capped, and wrapped, 
she sat down before her desk table. 
Carefully, deliberately, she drew paper 
toward her, tested a pen, and began to 
write: 


I’m dead-tired,” 


Is it true, the thing they’re saying about 
you—that you are engaged to Miss Sted- 
man? And is it kind to let me, who have 
so long thought myself your dearest friend, 
hear it like this—from gossip at a dinner 
table? Has friendship no rights that love 
is bound to respect? 


She tore it into fine bits and crossed 
to the little grate beneath her mantel- 
shelf to set fire to them. Then she 
began again: 


Teddy, Teddy, Teddy, what a pig you are! 
Write to me at once and let me know all 
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about the progress of the work. No one 
of the crowd has heard from you for ages 
and ages—not even faithful correspondent, 
E. H. Do you still think there was a politi- 
cal plot to do you out of the commission in 
favor of that ward boss’ nephew? (Of 
course, Theodore, he may be a better sculp- 
tor; there’s nothing destructive to talent in 
being a ward boss’ nephew.) And do you 
think it was a good move for you to set up 
your temporary studio out there? We're 
missing you, of course. I suppose it is true 
you can get better types for your Indian 
and logging models. 

The Danielson house progresses rather 
rapidly, considering that the missus and I 
have a drawn battle over every detail before 
it is begun. I’m coming rather to like your 
old classmate. His is a bound soul, patheti- 
cally aspiring to burst its bonds, I think. I 
mean I believe that he’d rather be like us, 
for instance, than like himself. I don’t blame 
him! I think he’d rather see things and 
feel things—beauty and ugliness and love 
and sorrow and joy—than have things. But 
he never will, poor soul! 

By the way, speaking of love and joy, not 
to mention having things, they say that you 
are succumbi..g to the lovely Miss Stedman. 
Is it so, Teddy? And what do you mean 
by not letting me know the very minute you 
feel the premonitory symptoms of—the in- 
evitable? And shall I like her? How ego- 
tistic! “Will she like me?” is much more to 
the point. You must teach her to, Ted—pro- 
vided, of course, it’s necessary, and the 
whole thing isn’t one of Dixon’s complete 
romances out of whole cloth. I rather hope 
it is. I hate changes—and Belle and Bob 
are the only human beings whom matrimony 
didn’t spoil for the uses of a friend. 

However, be sure to write me immediately 
—immediately, Teddy, and not next week or 
next year—the truth! Silence will be con- 
fession, and I shall spread the tidings and 
begin to arrange a shower luncheon for you, 
if I don’t hear! Do you know what a 
shower luncheon is, Mr. Gwynne? 

All the reports from Amy are good, thanks 
be! “And so,” as our dear Pepys used to 
say—does She like Pepys?—‘“to bed.” Good 
night, Ted, from ELEANOR, 


She kissed the last page where his 
name stood, and, slipping into an ulster 
and finding a latchkey, she slid softly 
out to the letter box in front of the big 
apartment house next door. 

“T’ll know in four days,” she told 


herself, coming in. “In four days— 
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at the most in five! 
that!” 


He must answer 


CHAPTER V. 


If any one had asked Mrs. Danielson 
the great desire of her life, she would 
have answered, with entire belief in 
her own honesty and sincerity: “To 
see Walter happy.” It would never 
have occurred to her to qualify the 
statement by adding: “According to 
my idea of happiness.” And even if 
she had been subtle or self-analytical 
enough to add that phrase, her meaning 
would not have been greatly clarified 
for any one; for Mrs. Danielson was 
one of those unblessed souls to whom 
happiness is a foreign art. 

Perhaps she had known some grim 
and cheerless variety of it once in her 
laborious youth. Perhaps in her girl- 
hood, when she had toiled at plain and 
drudging tasks in her mother’s board- 
ing house—when she had scoured and 
scrubbed, swept and cooked and pol- 
ished, waited, sharp-eyed and ungra- 
cious, on table, made out bills in the 
round hand of the grammar school— 
perhaps then she had known some 
variety of joy. Perhaps in those strong, 
stalwart days she had had some pleas- 
ure in her upstanding figure, in her tire- 
less energy. And it may be that when 
these gifts of hers had made their ap- 
peal to Alvah Danielson, “clerking” in 
Henschott & Harris’, some _ softer, 
sweeter element was mingled with such 
pleasure as the terms of her tempera- 
ment allowed her. 

But all those early days of unremit- 
ting toil and of hard-won achievement 
were long past. And no new forms of 
effort and of accomplishment had come 
to take the place of the old. So that at 
fifty-five Charlotte Danielson was a rich 
woman with the narrow outlook of an 
extremely poor one, a vigorous woman 
with no outlook for her vigor—a 
gloomy and joyless figure. 

She would have said that her chief 
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desire in life was for Walter’s happi- 
ness, but she had never been able to 
see him make the slightest effort to 
achieve happiness without immediately 
trying to thwart him. It was all too 
easily done. Walter possessed too much 
of her own spirit, too much of her sus- 
piciousness, of her grim skepticism as 
to the honesty of the world, to permit 
him to become a joyous experimenter 
in it and a rebel against her rule. 
When he had wanted to go to Har- 
vard, and she had pointed out the ad- 
vantages of Greenleigh—its inexpen- 
siveness, its lack of temptations, its 
democracy—all of them qualities that 
poor Walter distinctly did not need in 
his Alma Mater—he had assented al- 
most with relief. After all, the desire 


for Harvard had had an element of 
fear in it. And when she had opposed 
his occasional suggestions as to holidays 
since by a brief recital of the advan- 
tages of Toledo as a year-round resi- 
dence, he had yielded easily. He had 
been afraid, in his heart, of the very 


things for which he had his moments 
of longing—afraid of light and laugh- 
ter, of wit and sparkle—of love itself, 
almost. The spirit of Puritanism in 
him had ceased to be constructive—it 
gave no new values and glories to labor, 
to renunciation; it only denied to joy 
and freedom their values. Thus, timid, 
provincial, suspicious, calculating, but 
with an unused fund of fatalistic de- 
termination, the years of his young 
manhood passed. 

His thirty-first birthday had found 
him at Colquitt Cove, alone. That sea- 
son, some more insistent force than 
usual had driven him to slight mutiny 
against the maternal decree as to the 
summer. He had been half-heartedly 
in favor of Europe. She had been, 
as usual, whole-heartedly in favor of 
Toledo. His mild insistence had beaten 
against the solid wall of her resistance 
like high-flung summer spray against a 
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cliff. But she had certain maternal 
divinations. 

“Go away by yourself for a week or 
two,” she had said. “I like to be com- 
fortable in my own way—and where [ 
can keep an eye on things. But you’re 
young, and you don’t have to manage 
a parcel of lazy servants. Take a little 
vacation. It'll do you good. You've 
been working too hard. Why don’t 
you go to that place down in Maine the 
Stantons are always talking about? It 
ain’t one of those fast, money-eating 
places.” 

“T believe I will,’ Walter had said 
restlessly. 

So he had shut down his desk in the 
big office that bore across its door the 
legend “Alvah Danielson Estate,” and 
he had set out for Maine, prompted by 
he knew not what urgings. He was 
not tired; he did not work too hard— 
he knew that well enough. The sight 
of a woman had never stirred him 
deeply. And yet he was restless, driven 
—not quite his own master. 

It had been dull enough in the little 
Maine resort in which he had found 
himself. But its dullness had not been 
congenial, not soothing. He had looked 
down upon the boarders at the hotel 
with the fatuous contempt of a man 
conscious of the useless ability “to buy 
and sell them.” But they, quite openly, 
had looked down upon him as a person 
unable to pay his way in the accepted 
coin of such places; he could not dance, 
sing, strum a guitar, hold his own in 
the game of badinage. He took to run- 
ning away in the morning before they 
came, yawning, down to their break- 
fasts—the dance-weary girls with their 
giggles, their ribbon-banded hair, their 
middy blouses, their bare brown arms 
that always made him uncomfortably 
avert his eyes. He had hired a canoe, 
and each day he had betaken himself 
beyond the sound of the shrill young 
voices, and the distasteful, disquieting 
sight of the bare young arms and sun- 
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Eleanor gave a little gasp of astonishment. 
how lovely!” she cried. 


“Oh, 


burned throats. But the hateful dis- 
quiet accompanied him. 

Then, one night, he had returned to 
the inn with a new look upon him. The 
girls, those experts in psychological 
moments, had recognized the change, 
and had challenged him, with eyes and 
speech, to come and play with them. 
But he had declined, briefly and rather 
rudely. The next morning he had 
taken an early train up the road. He 
was gone for two days. He came back 
only to pack his belongings and return 
to Toledo. The girls looked after him 
curiously. What had happened to him? 

His mother had looked at him curi- 
ously when he came home. “He has 
met a woman!” she said to herself, with 


tight-closed lips and 
narrowing eyes—with 
a heart, too, that 
seemed to shut tighter 
than before. 

“T have bought you a 
place, mother,” he told 
her. “Now we need 
never worry again 
about where to go in 
the summer.” 

“I never have wor- 
ried about it,” replied Mrs. Danielson 
tartly. “What kind of a place have you 
bought—for me?” 

He handed the deeds of the Jed Fer- 
son point at Colquitt Cove to her. She 
studied them grimly. They were made 
out to her—that was true. So the 
other woman was still in the mists of 
the future? She dared not ask him 
direct questions yet—she feared the an- 
swers. But deviously she sought to 
learn tlic truth. She only knew that 


something had struck a spark from the 


flint of Walter’s nature. Uncompre- 
hendingly, half afraid, alertly sus- 
picious, she assented to his plans for 
having an architect design the house 
she did not want. She listened to his 
instructions—they were few, but very 
definite. The long, low lines, the shin- 
gled outside, the chimneys, the wide 
hall, the glass door, the south piazzas, 
the terrace, the untouched grove, the 
unspoiled waste below the terrace wall 
—where had he got these notions? 
Where was the woman whose house he 
was building? 

“See here, Walter,” she said to him 
desperately one day, “you know I’ve no 
use for another house. I don’t want 
the bother of one; the house I’ve got 
keeps me busy enough. Why don’t you 
—marry some good girl, and we’ll hand 
the place over to her?” 

She waited breathlessly for his an- 
swer. It did not come at once. 

“T don’t know the girl that I would 
want to marry,” he said finally. 
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“There are lots of good ones right 
here in Toledo,” she urged, more 
warmly, now that a certain pressure at 
her heart had been removed, 

“Plenty of them. But I don’t want 
to marry any of them.” 

“You ought to be settling down. 
You’re over thirty. Time you was set- 
tling down.” 

Walter smiled a little grimly. 

“I haven’t got as much settling to do 
as some,” he said. 

“I know. You never were a bad boy, 
Walter. I never had to worry about 
you.” 

“About like the average, I guess,” he 
said. But he said it listlessly, conscious 
that there were differences, in experi- 
ence, at any rate, between him and the 
average men of his acquaintance. 

“Well,” she promised, genially for 
her, “when the time comes, Walter, you 
can count on my handing back the place 
to you. I’ll keep it kind of in trust for 


your wife.” 
“Guess there’ll be plenty of room for 


us all in it—if the time ever comes,” he 
said awkwardly. 

And though she watched throughout 
a year and a half—though she went 
early to the hall in the morning to scan 
the handwriting on envelopes addressed 
to him, though she made unexpected 
descents upon his office, though she 
sometimes went through his pockets, 
though she looked every day, in every 
place she could imagine, for the woman 
who was to supplant her, the woman 
who was to trick Walter, perhaps, to 
spend his money, to make, maybe, 
ducks and drakes of the hoarded Dan- 
ielson dollars—she caught no glimpses 
of her until the day when he took her 
to see the young decorator whom he 
wished to hire “to do” the place at 
Colquitt Cove. 

Her reason told her that her sus- 
picions were the sheerest madness; 
something more instinctive than reason 
tang a funeral knell in her heart at 
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sight of the girl. Why, said protesting 
intelligence, outraged at the preposter- 
ous nonsense offered to its contempla- 
tion, they had never met until a few 
weeks ago. But, moaned unreason, the 
girl knew Colquitt Cove, loved it, prated 
of its beauty as if it belonged to her. 

She would have disliked Eleanor 
under any circumstances. Eleanor was 
of the type most antipathetic to her; 
her prettiness was an offense; the 
graceful way in which she wore her 
clothes was witness to frivolity of na- 
ture; the light cordiality of her man- 
ner seemed insincere, worldly, to the 
woman who had no cordiality to ex- 
press. And added to all the instinctive 
dislike of her type for Eleanor’s, sus- 
picion gnawed constantly at her heart. 
Where had they met, she and Walter? 
What lay behind this mercantile trans- 
action between them, in which she was 
the tool? 

All this was in her mind as she came 
to the studio the morning after she had 
telephoned the black fact of the cheap 
chintz at the department store. Elea- 
nor, who had used the rouge brush to 
remove the traces of a sleepless night 
from her face, received her a trifle more 
brusquely than usual. Mrs. Danielson, 
who was by no means blind to the ob- 
vious, despite the keenness of her 
search for the hidden, instantly detected 
the rouge. 

“Fast!” she said to herself, using the 
terminology of an elder day. “This is 
worse than I supposed.” 

Aloud her remark was: 

“I suppose you know why I have 
come to see you, Miss Halsey?” 

Eleanor looked at the watch on her 
wrist deliberately, and then at Mrs. 
Danielson. 

“Yes, I suppose I do, Mrs. Daniel- 
son,” she replied succinctly. “And since 
I can give you just twenty minutes this 
morning, perhaps you had better let me 
state the situation to you before we 
waste any of that time.” 
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“You? To me?” gasped Mrs. Dan- 
ielson, sitting very erect, straining at 
the seams of her black broadcloth coat 
in her anger. 

“T, to you,” repeated Eleanor briskly. 
Then she paused for a second, and her 
charming, friendly smile broke. “I am 
so sorry to be like this, Mrs. Daniel- 
son, I assure you I am not used to— 
bickering with the people good enough 
to intrust their houses to me. But— 
you don’t seem to understand. I sub- 
mitted a design for the furnishing of 
your house throughout. I gave you 
samples of the materials I should use, 
drawings and sketches or photographs 
of the furniture. I gave you an esti- 
mate—eight thousand dollars to turn 
the house over to you in the shape I 
described, furnished with the things I 
described.” 

“Your estimate was ten thousand dol- 
lars, Miss Halsey,” the other lady 
gloomily corrected her. 

“Before you had—pardon the plain 
speaking—beat me down. But eight 


thousand dollars was the price upon 


which we at last agreed. You insisted 
upon something that is not customary 
—an itemization of certain of my 
charges. Frankly, Mrs. Danielson, it 
was none of your business—once you 
had accepted the contract as reasonable 
—to inquire what you were paying for 
my taste, my knowledge, my time and 
experience, and what for materials. 
And that any department store in New 
York is able to make better terms with 
an importer or a manufacturer than [ 
am, and to sell you cretonne two cents 
or twenty cents a yard cheaper, is im- 
material to me. You are paying me, 
with every yard of cretonne, for my 
services, Mrs. Danielson. I can assure 
you that if the department store did 
your decorating for you, you would lose 
that two cents many times!” 

Mrs. Danielson lumbered to her feet. 
Her face was purple with anger. She 
panted a little when she spoke. 
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“Very well, Miss Halsey. All that 
I have to say is that I consider myself 
cheated. You may stop work until I 
have consulted my lawyers.” 

Beneath the little dabs of rouge, 
Eleanor’s face grew very white. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Danielson,” she 
said formally. 

She stood erect, proud, graceful, in 
the middle of the little room, with its 
charming arrangements of furniture 
and adornment, all so unshoplike. She 
waited until she heard the slam of the 
elevator door upon her departing 
patron. Then, with a long breath, she 
went into the inner office and drew from 
the desk a set of architectural plans and 
specifications. “The Women’s Athletic 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa.: Architects, 
Sawyer & O’Brien,” she read in white 
letters upon the big blue sheets. 

She read the letter from Sawyer & 
O’Brien saying that they would be 
pleased to receive and consider designs 
and estimates from her for the fur- 
nishing of the clubhouse. Quite me- 
thodically she set to her study of the 
rooms. For fifteen minutes she worked 
as if she had undergone no sordid, vul- 
garizing experience, had received no 
blow. So, sometimes, a wounded man 
goes stiffly, mechanically, on with his 
accustomed motions before he falls. 

Suddenly, with a little gesture of re- 
vulsion, she thrust the papers from her, 
and bent her head upon her hands. 
Suddenly tides of anger, of outraged 
pride, of shame, engulfed her. And 
fear salted all those bitter waters— 
stark, staring fear. How could she, 
whose needs were desperate, face any 
delay in the payment of this contract 
with the Danielsons? 

Again she thought, when the floods 
that had been too high for thought had 
somewhat subsided, of the precarious 
life of men, of their struggles, their re- 
sponsibilities. She saw them in a great 
procession, their faces gray with strain, 
their shoulders bent with effort, strug- 
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gling, struggling always to reach the 
sunny plane of mere competence—the 
breathing space of existence where a 
moment’s surcease of toil need not send 
the whole structure of a life toppling 
down to ruin. And in that long, work- 
aday procession, how few, how few, 
ever reached that desirable land of 
promise! How few men could afford 
rest, sickness, temporary defeat, even! 
How narrow was the margin fof most 
between comfort and disaster ! 

“How do they dare to marry?” cried 
Eleanor to herself. “How do they dare? 
How do they dare?” 

And at the thought of marriage, the 
image of Theodore returned to her, and 
a new poignancy was added to the ach- 
ing of her heart. But since she was of 
the army of the strugglers, since on her 
slim shoulders rested responsibilities, 
she could not pause to indulge even the 
sentiment of heartache. She lifted her 
head and drew back the plans for the 
Women’s Athletic Club. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Bobby, poor a provider as you 
would seem to a bride who demanded 
French cars and pigeon-blood rubies, 
I’m glad I’ve got you between me and 
the cold, crool world.” 

Mrs. Whitford was hemming nap- 


kins in the studio. Bobby, in a fit of 
artistic rage against a critic who had 
dared to question the color of his seas, 
was flinging brushful after brushful 
of rose madder upon the face of his 
waters. 

“What’s raised my _ stock?” he 
grunted. “Why are you so well satis- 
fied with your matrimonial catch to- 
day ?” 

“Oh, it’s poor Eleanor! Honestly, 
Bob, I don’t think women ought to 
have businesses to run and competi- 
tions to meet and clients to quarrel with 
and families to support. Things have 
been going badly with her. She talked 
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last night of trying to give up her busi- 
ness and get a salaried place in some 
big decorator’s. But even that wouldn’t 
be easy at this season.” 

“What’s gone wrong with Eleanor 
now—since the rumpus with old lady 
Danielson the other day ?” 

“She had a letter from her mother 
last night. And a lawsuit in regard to 
water rights has been decided against 
the uncle whom they are visiting in 
Colorado, and Mrs. Halsey wants to 
lend him some money, and to pay board. 
Oh, it’s all dreadful!” 

“Poor little Lucy Locket!” said Bob 
sympathetically. He drew back to 
squint with appreciation at his roseate 
ocean. “Poor Eleanor! Well—if the 
managing partner agrees, and it’d be 
any use to her, there are three or four 
hundred she could have, aren’t there?” 

The managing partner put down the 
napkins and crossed the studio to kiss 
her husband’s upstanding black locks. 

“You're a dear, Bob!” she told him 
in accents of conviction. Then. she 
sighed. “But she won’t take it—I’ve 
already sounded her——” 

“The dickens you have!” 

“Yes; I knew so well what you’d 
say. But she won’t. She says that 
loans are all right to accept when one 
sees how they are to be repaid, but 
that she will not borrow a cent unless 
she can see!” 

“Piffle! The pendulum always swings 
back. She’ll be all right next winter. 
She had a good, going business theré 
a year or so ago. She has only to 
weather this, and it’ll be no time be- 
fore she’s rolling in the unholy wealth 
of the blighters who employ decorators 
instead of taste to furnish their 
houses !” 

“You see,” said Belle slowly, “that 
was partly Mabel Laurens. Mab didn’t 
know enough about periods to put them 
at the ends of sentences, let alone to 
furnish rooms correctly according to 
them. And she hadn’t a pretension to 
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taste. But she could get orders, and 
she could keep things in the office ship- 
shape, and drive good bargains with the 
subcontractors. I don’t know about 
Eleanor alone—especially worried as 
she is about Amy, and—and Ted.” 
“What the dickens is she worrying 
about Ted for? Is she the original 
worry sister? He’s doing all right— 
mighty well. And he’s husky enough 
to get a job at haying, anyway 3 





“Goat! I don’t mean worrying that 
way.” 
“Te - ’ 1 ‘ re? y 
If you’re talking ‘love’s. young 


dream,’ you’re out of my depth.” 

“Well,” said Belle, rolling up the 
damask, “I'll try her again on the money 
proposition. But she’s awfully obsti- 
nate. What would you say, Bob, if I 
should go into partnership with her? 
I have an order of talent somewhat 
like Mabel’s 4 

“Now, see here, Belle, don’t become 
a slush of sentiment. Help her all you 
can—poor Lucy Locket! But don’t 
take in any lifé work in order to help 
her. Remember, I am your life work.” 

“T think I'd be doing it for my sake 
as much as Eleanor’s,” said Belle 
slowly. “I have a lot of waste energy. 
And—no children. It’d be better for 
me to go into decorating than inte flirt- 
ing like Mary Stout, or municipal med- 
dling, like Dora and her tiresome old 
league. I haven’t any taste in either of 
those directions.” 

“Well,” said Bob slowly, looking at 
her tenderly, pityingly, as he always did 
when he thought of her childlessness, 
“wait until the fall, and we'll see. It 
isn’t a thing to decide in a second. And 
I may develop unexpected traits—may 
kick up rough, and take more of your 
spare time!” 

“All right, dear. 
in earnest.” 

Meantime, the object of their warm- 
hearted solicitude was in her office, 
struggling despondently with plans for 
the Women’s Athletic Club, awaiting 





T’ll wait. But I’m 
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Mrs. Danielson’s promised communi- 
cation from the lawyer—and awaiting, 
with a subconscious intensity that con- 
sumed her like a fever, a reply to her 
letter to Theodore Gwynne. The five 
days she had given him in her mind 
were passed and she had had no mes- 
sage. But she would not, could not, 
accept the meaning of silence as she 
had told him she would. 

The letter man’s shrill whistle dis- 
turbed her at her work. She went to 
the door of the outer room and picked 
up the mail from the floor where he had 
shot it through the door slit. The color 
rushed in a great flood over her face 
and neck. She trembled. There, among 
the bills and circulars, the samples, the 
announcements, was a letter in Teddy’s 
thick, black chirography. 

She picked up the bunch. She 
forced herself to go slowly, seeingly, 
through all the rest before she opened 
Theodore’s letter. But at last she came 
to it: 

Dear Lucy 
ever, an ass. 


Locket: Dixon is now, as 
I hesitate to tell you what you 
are—one has to be so careful in addressing 
you sensitive plants of ladies! Seriously, I 
hate to think of the name of an extremely 
nice girl being bandied about Seator’s back 
piazza 





The thin sheets rattled in Eleanor’s 
cold hands. So all his solicitude was 
for the extremely nice Miss Stedman! 


It really isn’t the thing. We're all a darned 
sight too free and easy in our set. I’m sure 
you would like her, Eleanor—she’s your sort, 
in a way. I’m sure you will like her. I’ve 
promised her that you and she shall meet. 
And of course you know, perfectly well, that 
whenever there is anything of the other sort 
to tell, I'll tell you before any one else. You 
won't learn of my engagement, Eleanor, dear, 
from any long-winded gossip who hasn’t 
business enough of his own to keep his silly 
mind occupied. The frieze is going wonder- 
fully. I wish you could see the models I 
got for my early Jesuit fathers and their 
converts—bully, really bully! We must fix 
it up to have a Dalton party at the opening 
of the courthouse. Stedman is arranging 
one. 


I wish Bob and Belle—— 
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And so on, and so on. It was as it 
had always been. He was happy, self- 
absorbed, full of his own plans for 
work, for play, for companionship. It 
was as it had always—almost always— 
been. She had failed to evoke from 
him the expression of any feeling for 
her beyond that of casually affectionate 
good-fellowship. And he was the man 
she loved, yearned for, in the stupid, 
blind woman’s way; he was the light, 
the one light, about which the poor 
moth of her heart must flutter! 

She clenched her hands a little trag- 
ically, and she raised her eyes to Heaven 
—it was really only to the ceiling of 
the office, but it was Heaven that she 
meant to arraign in that bitter, accus- 
ing glance. Heaven that denied her all 
she desired—love and peace and even 
freedom from petty harassments! Yes, 
Heaven that taught her the hateful les- 
son which all who work for their bread 
must learn sooner or later—the lesson 
that the things for which our lives are 
spent are not the great ones, but the 
petty, little ones. She loved Amy and 
her mother—how much! But what 
would her love avail them if these mis- 
erable contracts failed her? She loved 
Theodore Gwynne, and she wished to 
indulge herself in passionate regrets and 
questionings concerning his feeling for 
her. But she must tell love and sorrow 
to wait upon business—business the 
loathed, the hated! 


“T will not bear it!” she cried. “I_ 


will marry the first man that asks me 
—the first man that can afford to take 
me out of all this!” 

And then she had a vision that had 
often come between her and the work 
of the moment—a vision of a sandy 
stretch of beach, rock-and-tree girt, the 
spray dashing upon the cliffs, the sun- 
set light burning out in the west, and 
herself and Teddy walking across the 
sandy stretch toward a house. There 
had been an autumn evening like that 
once; an evening when almost all the 
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casual, summer population had flitted 
away from the cove, and when he and 
she had found themselves together on 
the rocks at that mysterious, beautiful, 
lonely hour when the heart instinctively 
turns from the wideness and loneliness 
of the unknown, mysterious world ‘to 
the close-shut peace and safety of a 
home. He had taken her hand to help 
her up from her rocky seat, and had 
not let it go at once. Instead—instead 
—he had drawn her close to him, still 
holding it, and had looked deep into 
her eyes, and her soul had come to her 
lips seeking his. Even yet her senses 
swam with the remembered deep rap- 
ture of the moment. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried passion- 
ately. “Why should I, just because I 
am a woman, live in bondage to that 
memory? How many times has he not 
been false to it since?) What did it ever 
mean to him sa 

The outer door opened, and she com- 
posed her tragic features. When Wal- 


ter Danielson and his mother entered, 
she was calm and serene in her bearing. 
She suppressed the surprise she felt, 


and spoke to her hostile customer 
civilly. 

“Miss Halsey, I’ve got something un- 
pleasant to do, and I’m going to do it 
and get it over with,” announced Mrs. 
Danielson. “I always take my bitter 
doses without making any fuss about 
them, once I know I’ve got them to 
take. What’s the good of doing any- 
thing else?” 

But she paused and moistened her dry 
lips with the tip of her tongue. A dull, 
sallow flush stained her cheek bones. 

“Yes, Mrs. Danielson?” said Eleanor 
politely. 

Mrs. Danielson gulped. 

“Miss Halsey, my son and my lawyer 
both say that I was wrong about—the 
—about the chintz.” 

“Yes?” said Eleanor again. She was 
not disposed to be easy on the woman 
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who had insulted her and threatened 
her. 

“Yes. And—and—I have come to 
say that if I hurt your feelings fe 

“That,” interrupted Eleanor very 
clearly, “would have been quite out of 
the question.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Danielson, obtuse 
to the tone in which the young woman 
spoke, “if your feelings had been hurt, 
I was ready to say that I was sorry.” 

“You mean that you came to apolo- 
gize to me?” Eleanor, usually the most 
placable of human beings, was insistent 
to-day upon every ounce of her pound 
of flesh. 

“Anyway,” answered Mrs. Danielson 
sullenly, “I came to ask you to go on 
with the work as rapidly as you can.” 

“Mother!” said Walter sharply. He 
had been standing stiffly by during the 
interview, occasionally wiping his damp 
forehead, looking from one to the other 
with somber eyes. 

“Well, then, I came to apologize,” she 
snapped ungraciously, “and to ask you 
to go on with the work. It’s the first 
time in all my days I ever did apologize 
to any one,” she added; “and for the 
life of me I don’t see why I’m called 
on to do it now. I’ve been a just woman 
always. I never took a cent’s worth 
from any person without giving a cent’s 
worth in return. It’s not to be won- 
dered at that I look to get a cent’s worth 
for every cent I spend.” 

Eleanor was suddenly weary of the 
ugliness of it all, weary of her own lit- 
tleness of spirit as well as of the other 
woman’s, 

“Please don’t say anything more, 
Mrs. Danielson,” she said in an altered 
tone. “I am sorry we had misunder- 
standings—doubtless I was too casual 
and too take-it-for-granted, at first, and 
afterward not conciliatory enough. Let 
us consider our apologies mutual.” She 
smiled the smile that most people found 
it hard to resist. “And I'll get on again 
with the work as fast as I can.” 
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“T guess apologizing is pretty much a 
lip habit with you, like smiling,” re- 
torted the older woman. “It won’t ever 
come easy to me. But I guess that’s 
the best way out, for all parties. [jm 
going back to Toledo to-night to stay 
until we can get into the Maine house. 
My son”—she looked at him out of 
gloomy eyes—‘‘will be here a while, if 
you wish to consult with him.” 

“T don’t think we'll need many con- 
sultations,” said Eleanor, rather to warn 
Walter than to relieve his mother’s 
mind. 

“That’s as it may be,” replied the 
gloomy one. “Well, I’ve said what I 
came to say, and I suppose I might as 
well go.” 

“Good-by, Mrs. Danielson. Truly, 
I’m very sorry for everything disagree- 
able Fr 

Eleanor extended her hand, and Mrs. 
Danielson allowed hers to lie flaccidly 
in it for a second. Then Walter held 
the door open for her, and in reply to 
Eleanor’s ‘“Good-by, Mr. Danielson,” 
said, “I’m coming back, Miss Halsey.” 

Eleanor waited, with a sense of doom 
upon her. That big spider, the world, 
was weaving its web closer and closer 
about her. Soon she would be 
meshed. Did she really care? 

He came back, and she was conscious 
of the repulsion he inspired in her. 
There is a homeliness, an ugliness, that 
is attractive—it is merely beauty in 
rough finish. But Walter Danielson’s 
was a completed type, and it was anti- 
pathetic to her, though there was no 
feature at which she could cavil. And 
yet she divined something in his soul 
that stirred her pity, her sympathy. 

“Miss Halsey,” said Walter Daniel- 
son slowly, “will you go out to dinner 
with me this evening? I The 
time has come when I must say certain 
things to you. Will you come?” 

“Thank you,” fluttered Eleanor, feel- 
ing the tightening strands of the web. 
“But P 


en- 
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“Please, Miss Hal- 
sey!” he begged. 

She _— capitulated. 
After all, why delay 
the inevitable moment 
she had felt approach- 
ing ever since she had 
seen the ashes of a 
Christmas fire upon 
the hearth of “her” 
room at Colquitt ? 

“Thank you, I[’ll 
come,” she said. 

“May I call-for you 
here instead of at 
your lodgings ?” 

Intuitively she 
knew that he felt in- 
fluences antagonistic 
to his aims down 
there in the Eleventh Street house, all 
art and gayety and happy companion- 
ship. 

“Very well,” she answered. 
we say here, at seven?” 

“Here, at seven. Thank you, Miss 
Halsey.” 

There was a certain dignity in his 
manner as he took his leave of her. She 
was glad he did not mar it by one of 
his limp handshakes. 

She went back to the plans for the 


“Shall 


Each day he had betaken himself beyond the sound of the shrill young 
voices, and the distasteful, disquieting sight of the bare 
young arms and sunburned throats, 


athletic club. After all, if she could 
“land” that job, she could break the 
spider’s web! That commission would 
take her through the summer 

“Miss Halsey!” 

She looked up. It was rubicund 
Frank O’Brien, of Sawyer & O’Brien. 
He took off his wonderful white pan- 
ama, revealing the thick shock of hair, 
stippled black and silver, beneath. 

“How nice to see you, Mr. O’Brien!” 
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she cried warmly. It was good to see 
him—it was heartening, inspiriting ! 

“You'll not say so when I’ve spoken,” 
he said, with lugubrious humor. “I’m 
here to tell you to waste no time on that 
athletic club——” 

“Oh! But why?” To save her life 
she could not have kept that accent of 
desperation out of her voice. 

“Because—and I’m telling you this 
in strict confidence, my dear—we’ve 
learned that the whole thing’s cut and 
dried. The cousin of the chairman of 
the building-and-furnishing committee 
is scheduled for the job—a young fel- 
low in Washington. The good ladies 
asked us to get plans and estimates only 
for the purpose of shifting criticism 
later. Oh, your sex takes to politics like 
ducks to water, Miss Halsey! But [ 
didn’t think it was worth your while to 
enter for a sold-out race.” 

“No,” said Eleanor dully. “No, it 
isn’t. Thank you very much, Mr. 
O’Brien.” 

“And now that I think of it, that 
wasn’t my chief errand with you this 
morning. at all!” He gave himself a 
thump. “I’m here with a message from 
Katherine and Kitty—from the ma- 
dame and the mademoiselle. Will you 
come out to Greenwich to-night? 
There’s a dance at the club Fr 

“How sweet of Mrs. O’Brien and of 
Kitty!” Eleanor’s voice and smile were 
automatic. “I wish I could accept. 
Please give them both my love, and tell 
them I’m so sorry I have an engage- 
ment.” 

“Well, some night soon, then. And 
—don’t take it hard about the club, my 
dear. There'll be something else along 
soon.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” said Eleanor 
brightly. 

The fixed, little smile was on her lips, 
the fixed, little gleam of pleasure in her 
eyes, until the door closed upon him. 

That night, Eleanor Halsey promised 
to marry Walter Danielson. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


It had been she who selected the res- 
taurant. She had chosen the Clare- 
mont for two reasons—because she 
liked its balcony, with the wide view 
of the Hudson and the purple Palisades 
sweeping boldly into view, and because 
she had never been there with Teddy 
Gwynne. 

She had told Walter where to select 
his table—in a corner that looked both 
up and down the river, that commanded 
the lawns, with their unspoiled spring 
green, and the flowers. She had or- 
dered the dinner, at her host’s request. 
Always, henceforth, she had felt with 
fatalistic certainty, it would be her part 
in life to arrange for whatever was to 
give charm or lightness to her days. 

“Miss Halsey, I brought you up here 
to say something to you,” he announced, 
when at last the table was clear of 
everything except the slender coffee 
service and the aromatic, topaz-shining 
liqueurs. Eleanor’s breath came a lit- 
tle faster. 

“Yes?” 

"yes. 

He moistened his lips as his mother 
had done in the morning. He passed 
his folded handkerchief across his damp 
forehead. Her instincts shuddered 
away from him and his objectionable 
mannerisms; but she told herself that 
he had a heart, subtleties, delicacies, of 
which many more graceful men were 
unaware. Was he not about to tell her 
a tale that would prove it? 

“T first saw you,” he said, “over a 
year and a half ago.” 

She nodded. 
her. 


“T had paddled up the Moosam River 
toward its headwaters from the place 
where I was staying at Moosam Neck. 
It was in the fall. There were quanti- 
ties of pale-yellow maples and of pale- 
golden birches in the woods; and the 
tall arbor vite black among them e 


she said. 


Nothing could surprise 
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“I remember,” she said softly. 

“I moored my canoe and took my 
lunch box back into the woods—and a 
book. But in a clearing I found horses 
tethered, a big stage drawn up, a rug, 
a fire laid ready to light among some 
stones, baskets around—a picnic party, 
except for the people.” 

“They had all gone with their cam- 
eras up to see the falls before the sun 
had gone from them,” Eleanor supplied 
the explanation. 

“IT got away as quickly as I could. 
I—I am not at ease with strangers.” 
She nodded. “And about a quarter of 
a mile away, where a little rivulet 
trickled down toward the Moosam 4a 

He broke off, breathing quickly, the 
blood pulsing in the veins of his tem- 
ples. She gave a little laugh. 

“Oh, is that it? You saw me ‘pad- 


dling,’ as we used to call it when I was 
a child 

She blushed a little at the recollec- 
tion of her high-girt skirts, the white 
gleam of her legs in the brown pool. 


> 


But the blush was but a reflection of 
his. Flesh in its beauty and its purity 
awoke no discomfort in her—the artist 
and the joyous child. 

“Yes.” His voice was 
looked at her hungrily. “Yes—I saw 
you-—and—I loved you! I longed—— 
I can’t tell you how I felt, alone there 
in those beautiful woods, with you—so 
beautiful “4 

He shut his eyes upon a vision un- 
bearably sweet. She frowned uncon- 
sciously. 

“T made up my mind then to marry 
you.” He spoke with determination. 
“T had never wanted any woman before 
in my life, Eleanor, and I have wanted 
you every instant since. I would not 
iet myself admit the possibility of de- 
feat. I bent my will to this one thing. 
I skulked around on the outskirts of 
your party all the afternoon, listening, 
listening—spying, eavesdropping. I 
learned that your name was Eleanor, 

3 


thick. He 
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that they called you Lucy Locket.” 
Eleanor frowned again. “Ah, you don’t 
like it? Neither do I—the name the 
others gave you. And I heard you tell 
about the house you were going to build 
on Jed Ferson’s point when you got 
rich. You drew a picture of it on a 
piece of brown paper that had wrapped 
up sandwiches—do you remember ?” 

“T had forgotten,” said Eleanor. 

She was frightened. She had not 
guessed the force of the, man’s re- 
pressed, inarticulate desires. 

“You threw it away when you were 
through showing it to some girl, and 
when you had all hitched up and driven 
off again, singing, through the woods, 
I went and found it. Why, Eleanor, 
did you not guess when you saw your 
house—your house—on the point?” 

“I—I was amazed. I felt—some- 
thing ” she admitted. 

“T found out at my inn where Jed 
Ferson’s point was. I went over to 
Colquitt the next day. You had all 
gone—that had been your farewell pic- 
nic. I could not even ask your name. | 
—TI distrust strangers—I dislike them. 
I could only buy the point and start the 
architect upon the house, and will—will 
—to find you, to win you. I knew that 
if you were to—be—mine’’—his words 
were broken, his voice thick, his eyes 
on fire—‘“Il must find you myself. It 
would be a sign—a sign of success.” 

“A sign of success,” she echoed dully. 

“Then, one day in March, I saw you 
on a Fifth Avenue bus with Gwynne. 
I looked him up. I had never particu- 
larly cared for him—I hate those cock- 
sure men !—but he was to be the agency 
for our meeting. You know the rest. 
Will you marry me?” 

Theodore dismissed to the position of 
an agency for their meeting! Through 
the dull reverberations of his story in 
her brain, that sentence sounded mock- 
ingly. 

“Will you marry me?” 
again. 


He said it 
Amy, her mother, her uncle, 
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Theodore smiling with Miss Stedman 
by his side, kind Frank O’Brien with- 
drawing the club plans—all of them 
were ranged, shadowy-wise, behind him. 

“Your mother ” she began hesi- 
tantly. 

“Good God, Eleanor! Don’t keep me 
waiting! Will you marry me?” 

Her pale lips parted, fluttered. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“So you’re goin’ to visit up in the 
big house, Ellen?” said Andy Hazlitt 
one late afternoon in June. 

“Yes,” was Eleanor’s monosyllabic 
reply. 

“Why didn’t they send down to meet 
you?” he asked, with admirable direct- 
ness. 

“I’m not due until to-morrow. I 
thought—I thought—I’d like a day at 
the old place first. I'll telephone Mrs. 
Danielson in the morning.” 

“You look like a good dose o’ Maine 
air was jes’ about what you needed. 
Kinder pindlin’, ain’t you?” 

“Rather played out by the hot spell,” 
admitted Eleanor gallantly. 

“Read about it,” said Andy briefly. 
“Whitfords comin’ down this year?” 

“Of course—in August and Septem- 
ber, as usual. They’re in Antwerp 
now.” 

“An’ young Gwynne?” 

“Oh, he’s still in Dalton.” 

“H—um! Dalton must be powerful 
attractive !” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she answered 
quietly. 

Andy averted his sharp, deep-set blue 
eyes from her face. He cast about in 
his mind for a change of topic. Sud- 
denly he bethought him of one. He 
reached forward into his old desk. 

“By the way, Ellen, here’s that purse 
of yourn—the one you lost when you 
was up here last spring—you remem- 
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ber! 
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The color rushed over her face and 
neck. 

“Oh, yes!” She spoke with a little 
gasp. “Who—where re 

“I’m kinder sorry to have to tell you 
‘bout this, Ellen,” said Andy. ‘Looks 
consid’ruble like a rag, don’t it? It 
seems like it laid out in the wet, in the 
woods, jes’ south of Willie Hamilton’s 
place. Look inside, Ellen i 

“Yes, yes, I 3 

“You see, there ain’t but a silver dol- 
lar an’ eighty somethin’ in it 2 

Yea: 5 r 

“Well, Ellen, there ain’t no manner 
of doubt that Willie Hamilton’s boy 
Willie took the rest.” 

“Took the rest?” 

The little purse fell from Eleanor’s 
fingers and clattered upon the floor. 
Andy nodded his grizzled head. 

“T let it be known you had dropped 
a pocketbook,” he said. “I never said 


how much was in it or wasn’t in it— 
we ain’t never had to be particular that- 


away around Colquitt. Well, nothin’ 
was heard from it ontell, ‘long toward 
May, down comes Willie Hamilton’s 
Wille from loggin’ up New Brunswick 
way. Willie Hamilton’s Willie 

He paused. “Willie Hamilton’s Wil- 
lie,’ he resumed decisively, “‘ain’t had 
a real good name round about. Once 
when he was a boy—’bout eight or ten, 
I cal’late—the minister, callin’ on Wil- 
lie Hamilton’s folks, dropped a five-dol- 
lar gold piece. An’ young Willie found 
it—an’ was spendin’ it on jawbreakers 
an’ gibralters as fast as you could spend 
such a sum on such things—down to 
Odell’s, in the Center, before he was 
found out. Well—Willie’s had kind of 
a bad name 

“Oh, Mr. Hazlitt! 
tle, little boy!” 
from her. 

“Big enough to know he was spend- 
in’ what warn’t any of his,” said Andy 
obstinately. ‘Well, he’s been kinder 
wild ever since—drinks some now that 


And only a lit- 
The cry was wrung 
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he’s growed. But—well, Willie Ham- 
ilton says he thought that he had cow- 
hided young Willie into knowin’ the 
diff'rence “tween ‘mine’ an’ ‘yourn’ 
twelve years ago. But it was Willie 
—little Willie, though he’s more’n six 
feet—that found your purse. An’ that’s 
the way it was when he brought it in 
here.” He nodded in her direction. 

“Why, Mr. Hazlitt,” cried Eleanor 
earnestly, “how perfectly absurd! If 
this boy Willie had found more than 
this’—she indicated the little hoard in 
her lap—‘in the purse, and had taken 
it, don’t you see he would have taken 
it all? He need never have brought the 
purse to you!” 

“Had to. He’d been showin’ it in 
Brodie’s speak-easy before he knowed 
any one wanted it. Zeke Ross see him 
an’ hear him, an’ told him to bring it 
up to me. I ast him what he’d done 
with the rest of it ¥ 

“Oh, Mr. Hazlitt!” 

“You talk like you wanted to lose 


money, Ellen,” said Andy, exasperated 
with what he conceived to be feminine 


sentimentality. “If you’re so rich you 
can afford to be robbed, that’s your 
own affair, maybe. But it’s Colquitt’s 
affair if things can’t be dropped with- 
out thievin’.” He spoke with the sharp 
finality of a judge defending his sen- 
tence against appeal. 

“Where’s young Willie Hamilton?” 
Her voice was like a cry. 

“Cleared out. He brassed it out for 
a month or more—he had a job prom- 
ised him with young Mr. Danielson, to 
sail his schooner this summer—but it 
got too hot for him.” 

“T think,” cried Eleanor in a break- 
ing voice, “that I never in my life heard 
of anything so unjust! Mr. Danielson 
will take him back.” 

“Mebbe yes, an’ mebbe no. Ole Lady 
Danielson wouldn’t, if it was her.» An’ 
I guess it is her, quite consid’ruble, up 
to their place. An’, anyway, it ain’t 
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jes’ a question of the summer folks. 
Willie’s got his own people to face.” 

“Nice, charitable, Christian people!” 
There were angry tears in her eyes, in 
her voice. “Oh, it’s an outrage, an out- 
rage! All this hideous muddle, this 
hideous, hideous muddle, over nothing 
—nothing !” 

“Now, Ellen, don’t be silly,” advised 
Andy. “You can’t call honesty an’ dis- 
honesty an’ the feelin’s of neighbors 
nothin’, even if you think you can af- 
ford to call eighteen dollars nothin’.” 
He turned back to his desk with a de- 
cisiveness that ended the argument. 

Eleanor went frowningly out of the 
office and along the noisy pine corridor 
to her room, 

“It’s idiotic!” she told the hot, stale 
air, as she struggled with a window fas- 
tening. “It’s idiotic! It’s perfectly 
preposterous that a silly little white lie 
that did no one on earth 
should be twisted into 
scourge—for that poor boy. 
absolutely no sense in it!” 

Yet, idiotic as the outcome of her 
foolish fib had been, it was necessary 
that she should do something about it. 
Her cheeks burned with shame. Her 
brow was lined with worry. How was 
she to disentangle this absurd knot? 
How was she, without proclaiming her- 
self a liar—and such a foolish, needless 
liar !—to convince this little world that 
Willie Hamilton’s Willie had spoken 
the truth? 

She went back to the office; there 
were no telephones in the bedrooms at 
Hazlitt House. She telephoned to the 
Danielsons’ place. Mrs. Danielson’s 
voice, unwilling, suspicious, answered 
her. Impatiently Eleanor checked her 
exclamations of astonishment, her 
scarcely cordial inquiries; glibly, yet 
curtly, she framed a reason for her 
presence in Colquitt ahead of time. 
Was Walter there? A reluctant affirm- 
ative replied; Mrs. Danielson would 
have him called. 


a wrong 
this—this 
There’s 
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By and by Walter’s voice, the deeper 
echo of his mother’s, sounded tenta- 
tively along the wire. 

Could he, and would he, come down 
to Hazlitt House? 

Of course—he would come with the 
trap and take her back—— 

“No, no!” cried Eleanor impatiently. 
“T’ll come up to-morrow, as we planned. 
Your mother understands.. But I want 
to see you about something.” 

“T’ll come,” he answered. 

She had never before noticed how 
toneless his voice was. In what gray 
monotony did his spirit dwell that he 


should always speak thus, repressed,” 


accusatory ? 

She walked with him to a nook be- 
tween two bowlders, screened from 
sight of the strip of shore, back from 
the waves and the flying spray. His 
face showed yet no lover’s joy—only, 
as it were, an attorney’s questioning. 
Eleanor faced him, flushed and brilliant. 

“Such a tempest in a teapot, Wal- 
find 
that my—my carelessness”’—she de- 
bated a moment among words—‘has 
caused some trouble—quite serious.” 

“Carelessness is apt to,” replied Wal- 
ter, reserving judgment. 

“When I came up here in April,” 
she said, “I lost my little purse.” 

“Yes, I know the story.” 

“Well”—she hesitated a second, and 
then plunged on—‘the truth is that I 
didn’t have all that money in the pocket- 
book when | dropped it.” 

She paused, but he said nothing; he 
only looked at her, stealthily expectant. 

“T—I found the money—the bills— 
in another place when | got home. You 
know how deplorably careless I am?” 
She smiled her dazzling smile upon him. 

“Yes, I know.” The unvarnished 
truth, the unmitigated judgment! Her 
eyes grew hard. Not thus were “her 
own” wont to receive Eleanor’s confes- 
sions of culpability! ‘But,’ he was go- 


ter!” she said, with a laugh. “] 
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ing on, “why didn’t you write to them 
at once?” 

“I kept putting it off.” She was a 
little sullen. “I had already written to 
Andy Hazlitt and sent him a check. I 
—I kept putting it off.” 

“That is always a mistake,” stated 
the oracle. “But—what is the trouble, 
after all, Eleanor? I suppose you’ve 
told Hazlitt, now that you know the dif- 
ficulty your negligence caused the Ham- 
ilton boy ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Eleanor slowly. 

“Not yet? Why on earth not?” 
Amazement had jolted his vocabulary 
into something stronger than usual. 

“|—I—was so indignant—when I 
heard of the injustice—I was confused 
—I forgot.” Her eyes were on the 
stout, serviceable toes of her tan shoes. 

“Forgot? Indignant? But there was 
no injustice in their judgment. I don’t 
understand you. The boy had a bad 
name—it was all natural enough. The 
only injustice’—he delivered himself 
weightily of the sentiment—‘“has been 
yours.” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor softly. 

The curve of her cheek, the droop of 
her lips, the beauty of her downcast 
lids, the low-voiced acceptance of his 
rebuke, all moved him powerfully., He 
could not, of course, quite let go the 
topic, but he would hurry past it, and 
come to matters more congenial. 

“You see that you were unjust?” he 
persisted. ‘‘You see in what a morass 
mere carelessness may land one? You 
see that method, system, are not merely 
a fad of us Danielsons, not merely a 
check upon dishonesty, not merely “ 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Walter!” 
cried Eleanor. “Don’t lecture any 
longer! I’ve been lying to you.” She 
raised her head now, and met his eyes 
with sudden fearlessness. But at sight 
of their pale misery, their dazed unbe- 
lief, her mood softened. ‘Poor Wal- 
ter! I am so sorry—I am so truly 


Sorry i 
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“Lying!” repeated Walter heavily. 

He could scarcely be said to show as- 
tonishment, after the first second. The 
man who lives in perpetual watchful- 
ness for cheats is not staggeringly sur- 
prised to meet them, 

“Yes.” Her words came in a rush. 
“Oh, | am ashamed! Let me tell you 
how it was x 

“Tf you please.” ; 

“T was unable to make a collection on 
which I had counted the afternoon I 
started up here. I had only a few dol- 
lars in bank. I had only enough by 
me to bring me up to Colquitt x 

“Good heavens, Eleanor !” 

He was gazing at her in horror. 
Had she confessed to crime, he could 
scarcely have been more shaken. In- 
deed, in his mind the dividing line be- 
tween need and crime was indistinct. 
She recognized the tone, and laughed, 
whole-heartedly enough. 

“Oh, I’m often like that!’ she de- 
clared. ‘Well, to go on—I couldn’t find 
Belle to borrow some money, I couldn’t 
find Bob, or Dixon 

“Are you in the habit of borrowing 
money from men?” he interrupted her. 

She made a faint grimace. 

“No more than they from me,” she 
said. “Oh, please don’t look so funny, 
Walter!” Gusts of nervous laughter 
shook her. “We all always pay back!” 

“Naturally—I hope!” 

“That is, we generally do,” amended 
Eleanor. ‘Well, I couldn’t find any one 
to borrow money from, and I didn’t 
want to miss my train ws 

“Where was I?” 

She gazed at him in astonishment. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she replied, 
and the tone and the look cut him. 
“But, of course, I couldn’t have bor- 
rowed money from you—because, you 
see, you’d never be likely to borrow 
money from me.” 

His blank look showed his inability 
to follow her philosophy of credit. 


? 
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“And so,” she went on carelessly, “I 
just started with what I had ™ 

“Eleanor !” 

“You see,” she soothed his horror, “I 
knew I could borzow enough from 
Andy Hazlitt to get back. And then 
I’d have some coming in to repay him. 
At least, I thought I could borrow some 
from him, but—I couldn’t ask him. You 
see,” she explained, “I couldn’t con- 
ceive of any circumstances in which 
Andy would ever ask me to lend him 
money; and so——” 

“T see. He’s in my class.” 
voice was bitter. 

“Ah, don’t be angry! I couldn’t ask 
him to lend me money—and so I made 
up that silly yarn about losing my purse. 
It seemed so much easier ee 

“But you did lose your purse!” cried 
Walter, grasping at the straw of fact 
in the weltering, incomprehensible wa- 
ters of fiction that deluged him. “You 
did lose your purse!” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor sadly. 
was the trouble.” 

She looked pensively out toward the 
opening between the rocks and the 
stretch of sand, with its glistening tide 
pools, beyond. He stared at her, be- 
wildered, accusatory. Now and then, 
with the familiar gesture that had be- 
come hateful to her, he mopped his 
forehead. Finally he spoke, slowly, 
ponderously : 

“You had lost it, and you didn’t know 
it. You did not know that your—your 
lie—for it was a lie, Eleanor—was to 
trip you, and to harm other people. Are 
you—I think I have a right to ask— 
are you in the habit of lying, Eleanor ?” 

She thought of all the light-hearted 
sympathy her own crowd would have 
expended upon her plight; of the gay, 
extravagant devices with which they 
would have assisted her to extricate her- 
self; of the warmth with which they 
would have espoused the cause of the 
rehabilitation of Willie Hamilton’s Wil- 
lie. She thought of their teasing at her 


Walter’s 


“That 
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“Teddy, I’m engaged to him. 


expense. She looked at her plighted 
lover with a new and hostile conscious- 
ness of the gulf between them. 

“Am I in the habit of lying?’ she 
repeated, half angry, half mocking. “I 
am not in the habit of being talked to 
in such a manner! I do not know what 
you calla lie, or what you call the truth. 
I have lied a million times, I suppose, 
to smooth a rough situation, to put peo- 
ple at ease, to put myself at ease! I 
have suppressed millions of truths that 
might have hurt people in their feelings 
or their reputations. I have never told 
an unkind falsehood in my life, and 
very seldom an unkind truth! Oh, we 
are miles apart, you and I!” 

He had listened to her tirade with 
the frowning brows and the compressed 
lips of contradiction, of criticism. But 
at the last words, a spasm of pain 
crossed his face. 

“Don’t say that, Eleanor!” he begged. 


I’m to be married to him in less than a month. 
one’s word.” 


=) 


She 


One doesn’t break 


“But is it not so? Is it not one of 
your sacred truths?” Her words were 
hot and scornful, but her eyes grew 
kinder as she looked upon his misery. 
“Poor Walter!” she added. And then 
“Don’t you want to break it off, Wal- 
er, this entanglement with a—liar ?” 
‘Eleanor, Eleanor!” he pleaded. And 
then: “Let me think.” He was silent 
for a moment, pressing his forehead 
with his pad of a handkerchief, gnaw- 
ing his lips. “I’ll send for the Hamil- 
ton boy,” he muttered. “I'll hire him 
for the Charlotte D.—as J had planned. 
And _ you’ll—you’ll have to tell them 
something. Tell them you’ve just dis- 
covered that the bills were not in the 
purse, after all—that they were some- 
where else Good God, Eleanor, do 
you not see how fatally one lie leads to 
another? Promise me—promise me”— 
he caught her wrists—‘“that you will 
never again tamper with the truth, the 
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fact! Promise! Or I shall never know 
a moment’s peace. I shall be forever 
thinking, ‘Perhaps she deceives me 
now!’ Promise!” 

“It does seem as if one might avoid 
some wear and tear by making no de- 
mands upon the imagination for every- 
day affairs,” she half assented. 

“Promise !” 

He held her closer. She drew back 
from him against the rock. She tried 
to pull her hands away; his nearness, 
his intensity, were repugnant to her. 

“Oh, I promise!” she cried wearily. 

He kissed her devouringly, passion- 
ately. She closed her eyes against the 
sight of his face inflamed by feeling, she 
pushed him from her with impotent lit- 
tle hands. 

“Eleanor, Eleanor!” he cried wildly. 
“Don’t you care for me? Dan’t you 
care for me?” 

She opened her eyes and smiled 
faintly upon him. 

“Of course,” she said. And she said 
it with her mind rather upon his pain 
than upon her loss, in case she an- 
swered otherwise. “Of course!” 

He searched her face with hungry, 
questioning eyes. 

“Oh, you must, you must! 
lived for that alone. 
—willed it pe 

“Yes, yes!” she interrupted. 

“We must announce our engagement 
at once,” he went on, and she grew pale. 
“At once zg 

“Has your mother, then, been won 
over?” 

“My mother will love you—that is, 
she will not dislike you—if you make 
me happy. And—how you can do that, 
my rt 

“Yes, yes! She thinks so, perhaps. 
But is she truly willing?” 

“Even if she were not, that would 
make no difference to me. Shall not a 
man forsake father and mother and 
cleave to his wife? But she will be rec- 
onciled, when she sees that it is to be.” 


I have 
I have willed it 
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“A warm welcome!” said Eleanor. 

“It must be told at once.” He went 
back to his original proposition. “And 
we must be married—next month 

“Oh, no, no!” Eleanor’s voice was 
sharp with protest. 

“Why are we waiting? I want to 
have you for my own, to take care of 
you, to free you from all this burden 
of business and of debt! Why are we 
waiting ?” 

“T can’t get ready so quickly,” Elea- 
nor mumbled the race-old excuse of the 
unwilling bride. 

“How soon can you get ready ?” 

“By September—or October,” she 
said. 

“By August,” he corrected her. 
“There’s no sense in our waiting. I 
shall send the announcements to the 
papers at home and in New York to- 
night 

“You foolish boy, it’s my household, 
not yours, that attends to such things. 
And you will not make any announce- 
ments, and neither shall I, until I have 
written to mother. She may refuse her 
consent.” She tried to laugh. 

“Will you write to-night?” How in- 
exorably he bore down upon her! But 
she nodded. “Very well, we won’t send 
the announcements to the papers until 
Sunday. August, mind!” 

“October,” she insisted. But, after 
all, why? What would another month 
or two give her? “Oh, very well— 
August.” 

“And you’re not to worry any more 
about the purse and Willie Hamilton. 
You needn’t speak of it. I'll arrange 
everything. And it will be for you, 
Eleanor, that I shall tell my first un- 
truth—and my last. I shall say you 
want it known that the money has just 
come to light in a pocket of your note- 
book—the one you carried in making 
your plans of the house. It is a lie, 
Eleanor, but it will save you. And I 
am willing, for this one time, to tamper 
with the truth for your sake. Oh, I 
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would be willing to suffer hell for you 
and your love!” 

Instead of gratitude, she felt an im- 
patience with his extravagance and his 
insistence. But with the habit of sweet- 
ness she smiled and said: 

“You are good to me, Walter.” 

And Walter felt that he was, indeed, 
good to her. 

But the letter that she spent half the 
night in her room at Andy Hazlitt’s in 
writing was not to her mother and Amy. 
To them, of course, she wrote, but 
easily, briefly, frivolously. It was the 


letter to Theodore Gwynne that taxed 
her ingenuity. And when she had torn 
a dozen sheets of paper to tiny pieces, 
she finally wrote only the bald an- 
nouncement of her engagement and her 
impending marriage. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There had been a damp fog over all 
the world through the night, but it be- 
gan to lift at dawn. The gray veils 
slowly unwound themselves and re- 
vealed, little by little, the familiar, beau- 
tiful landscape—the pure morning blue 
of the inlets and bays, the fresh morn- 
ing green of the grass and trees. Sail- 
boats at their moorings swam into view 
out in the harbor; the sunrise struck 
lights from the eastern windows of the 
houses of the village. 

Eleanor came down the wide, curv- 
ing stairs of the Danielson house very 
softly. The tall grandfather’s clock at 
the turn ticked her an early “good 
morning”—it was a little after six. 
She was dressed for travel, not for the 
idle activities, the busy indolences, of 
summer existence. Her pongee suit 
- was tailored; her sheer linen blouse was 
not adapted to the chances of boating. 
She wore a “store” hat, set at a dash- 
ing angle upon her hair, and she car- 
ried a pongee parasol in her gloved 
hand. She went very cautiously down 
the stairs. 
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The front door was open, and she 
heard the slap-slap of dejected slip- 
pers. She glanced out. A maid, in 
considerable undress, was sweeping the 
tiles. 

“Oh, Delia!” Eleanor cried, relief on 
her face, warmth in her voice. “I am 
glad to see you!” She handed the girl 
a note, and a piece of silver gleamed 
upon it. “Will you see that Mrs. Dan- 
ielson receives that as soon as she is 
up if ; 

“She’s oop now,” stated Delia. dis- 
couragedly. “She’s always oop!” Elea- 
nor looked around half affrightedly 
**She’s at the dairy now; she ain’t here,” 
Delia reassured her. 

“Oh!” Eleanor breathed more freely. 
“Well, she will understand—the note 
explains. I decided, after all, to spend 
the day with my friend, who is visit- 
ing at Calais Mills. I must hurry to 
catch the seven train up. I'll be back 
this evening—the note explains ns 

‘But, Miss Halsey, ma’am! You'll 
never walk to the station? One of the 
byes in the stable—or the chauffur— 
bad luck to his impiddence!” 

“Oh, no! Not for worlds! Good-by, 
Delia !”’ 

She ran down the winding path, and 
in a minute was hidden from Delia’s 
view below the terrace. 

“Poor thing!” said Delia, putting the 
note in her apron pocket and continu- 
ing her sweeping. “Thanks be to the 
saints, I don’t have to be stayin’ here 
a day after me month is oop!” 

With skirt held high above the dew- 
moistened dust of the roads, Eleanor 
sped on. As the distance increased be- 
tween her and the house in which she 
was a guest and in which she was soon 
to be mistress, the look of anxiety on 
her face lessened. She began to breathe 
more easily, to enjoy the sweetness of 
the damp morning odors—the balsamic 
scent of firs and fern and bay. When 
at last the little frame station, with its 
bare platform, appeared beyond the last 
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turn in the road, she sighed in relief, 
and went on more slowly. 

In the ancient, dusty, uncomfortable 
car, she sank back at peace. 

“How I hate to sneak!” she said. 
‘How abominable of any human beings 
to impose such restraints upon other 
human beings that sneaking is the price 
of freedom!” She frowned virtuous 
indignation upon all tyrants. But her 
essential humor and honesty came to 
rescue her from the hypocritical pose. 
“Why didn’t I simply tell her my inten- 
tions?” she asked, impatient with her- 
self. “I’m a coward, that’s what I am! 
And cowards make tyrants as surely as 
tyrants make cowards.” 

As the train puffed and jerked and 
crawled ‘its way through the somber 
woods and the clearings, she took out 
of the pocket of her coat the letter that 
was the cause of her surreptitious jour- 
ney. It was from Theodore: 


Eleanor, Eleanor, I don’t know what to 
say to you in reply to your announcement! 
I am overwhelmed, I am at sea! I seem 
unable to contemplate my existence, with 
you removed from it to some other sphere. 
I'm not going to pretend to like the prospect. 
But if it means that you are happy and are 
to be happy, I shall learn to like it. I prom- 
ise you that, Eleanor, upon my honor. But 
something bothers me—apart from my plain 
masculine selfishness, | mean. Are you sure 
of yourself? I have no right to ask you 
anything, of course—— Yes, I have. I have 
the right of our friendship—surely the dear- 
est and closest that ever a man and a woman 
had. I have the right of my love for you. 
Are you sure, Eleanor? Of course, he’s a 
fine, sterling fellow. 

I have to be in New York the thirtieth. I 
am coming—not to Colquitt; I can't quite 
bring myself to that yet! Colquitt was ours 
—yours and mine. I’m not enough of a plas- 
ter saint yet to like the thought of its being 
yours and some one else’s. But I'll come to 
St. Botolph’s, across the bay. Please, dear, 
dear Eleanor, dearest friend, meet me there 
for a day and teach me how to bear my loss! 
J shall be at the landing for every boat from 
Calais Mills on Thursday, until you come. 
And when you take the afternoon boat back 
for the mills and the down train to Col- 
quitt, I'll take the Canadian Pacific back for 
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the West. I’m not asking too much, am I? 
One day—even Danielson couldn’t grudge me 
that! 


“Oh, couldn’t he?” cried Eleanor to 
herself. There were tears in her eyes 
as she folded the letter again and re- 
placed it, with her purse, in her loose 
coat pocket. “Oh, Teddy, Teddy! You 
don’t know your old classmate very 
well! I’m glad Walter had to go down 
to Portland yesterday—it saves so much 
—manufacturing. I shall tell him the 
truth about to-day when he comes back. 
The truth to him. It’s none of her busi- 
ness ‘ 

As he had said, Theodore was stand- 
ing on the gray platform when the lit- 
tle ferry between Calais Mills and St. 
Botolph’s, on the New Brunswick side 
of the river, churned its noisy way to 
its mooring. Eleanor stepped out upon 
the floating landing, and hurried up the 
slimy, mossy black steps to the landing 
where he stood. They caught each oth- 
er’s hands, and looked into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, Ted! 

“ll?” he cried savagely. “What did 
you expect? I—I haven’t slept two 
hours, Eleanor, since I had your letter!” 

Again the long, long searching look 
into each other’s eyes. And then he 
cried again: 

“You don’t love him! Thank God 
for that! Oh, I’m a brute—but thank 
God for that!” 

“Why, if it is so much to you,” she 
asked, “have you never She broke 
off. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know! I 
didn’t realize what it all meant. Come, 
let us get away from here—I must talk 
to you! Oh, Eleanor, how I love you!” 
He caught her hand in a pressure that 
hurt. 

They passed back from the boat land- 
ing, through the quiet, salty little 
streets of the New Brunswick village. 
They passed the low-roofed shops, with 
windows crowded with English pot- 


How—how ill you look!” 
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teries and English cloths. They passed 
the big, square hotel, with the English 
flag flying from the flagpole in front 
of it. They passed cottages with fox- 
glove purple above the green grass. 
And as they walked, love and pain and 
joy surged high in Eleanor’s heart. 

They had the day before them in 
which to talk of their discovery, and 
to tell what had prevented its being 
made long before. They had the whole 
long, sweet, sad summer day for recol- 
lections and renunciations. And so, for 
a while, they walked in silence. By 
and by, on a green hill beyond the lit- 
tle town, they sat down together. The 
village shone in sunlight at their feet, 
the river flashed beyond it, and beyond 
again. were the green shores of Maine, 
curving down to the bay and the great 
sea. 

“Eleanor,” the boy confessed, as he 
lay at her feet, half hiding his face in 
a fold of her skirt, “it’s such happiness 
to be with you again that I can think 
of nothing else. Suppose that I, who 


have seen the blessed sun for thirty 
years, should learn that I was to be 


blind all the rest of my life! I haven’t 
prostrated myself before the sun every 
morning, I haven’t told it and myself 
that I loved it, loved it—lived by it! 
3ut think how I should feel all that, 
the day they told me I should never see 
it again! Think how I should be 
stunned at first, and then desperate! 
And then suppose—after I had endured 
the awful blackness—suppose that some 
day I opened my eyes to the light 
again ?” 

“Is it like that, Teddy?” 

He kissed the glove she had drawn 
off and thrown down beside her. 

“Like that, Eleanor.” 

And again there was the rich, golden 
silence. Eleanor broke it. 

“I shan’t deny it makes me happy, in 
a sort of way,” she said. “I don*t know 
why, I don’t know how—but I do know 
that I can go on now, feeling less bit- 
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ter against my lot. It was the thought 
that you didn’t care—that you had 
taken me as—as selfish-brotherly—as 
you take Belle—or Bob—that hurt. But 
now 2 

He had pulled himseitf erect. 

“Go on?” he cried. “What do you 
mean’ Go on! You tell me you ex- 
pect to go on marrying Walter Dan- 
ielson ?” 

“Teddy, I’m engaged to him. I’m to 
be married to him in less than a month. 
One doesn’t break one’s word—one isn’t 
a common jilt i 

“Then one does a thoroughly inde- 
cent thing, Eleanor!” he cried, mim- 
icking her phraseology. 

“Why? Would it have been indecent 
for me to keep my word and marry 
him if you had not drifted up here to- 
day with your—somewhat tardy—ex- 
pression of your feelings?” 

The rankling pain of months spoke 
in her sharp phrase. 

“But you’ve got to marry me—just as 
soon. as we can afford it, or sooner!” 
He evaded the discussion of his tardi- 
ness. 

“T’ve got to marry Walter on the 
seventh of August—less than four 
weeks from to-day.” 

“Eleanor, don’t talk like a 
heroine of old-fashioned romance! 
You don’t suppose Danielson would 
want you, if he knew——” 

“T think,” she said, her eyes misty 
with pity, “that he would want me, no 
matter how much I—I i 

“Loved another man? You're giving 
him a sweet character, Eleanor !” 

“Ah, poor thing!” she answered. 
“But he believes that possession—is 
possession! And yet, poor boy, he 
knows that it is not; he knows there is 
an impalpable something: 

“Eleanor, you’re talking drivel! Oh, 
my girl, my sweet, stoop down to me 
—kiss me His arms were about 
her, his eyes were upon hers, flooding 
her with rapture, his lips were against 


silly 
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hers. For a long minute he held her 
close. “There,” he whispered at last, 
“there! And now will you talk to me 
of giving yourself to him?” 

“Ves, I will, I must!” She spoke 
wildly and with a burst of tears. 

“Eleanor! Dearest Eleanor, don’t do 
that! Don’t! You make me feel a 
brute. But I had to let you know that 
you belonged to me! I had to show 
you that you and I were meant for each 
other, and that nothing else counted. I 
know I’m selfish and self-centered. I 
know that | should have known months 
ago, and should have made you know. 
I know that only a fool needs to be 
threatened with blindness to make him 
love the sun—but, poor thing as I am, 
| am yours, and you love me. And 
you will wait for me—and marry me. 
_ If it were not for that muddle in Dal- 
ton, you should marry me here—this 
hour. Or does one have to publish 
banns in Canada?” 

“The muddle in Dalton?” she said. 

“Yes.” He was moody for a second 
or two. “It’s a dirty piece of trickery. 
All the appropriations for the court- 
house have been questioned—a pure 
piece of political reprisal between the 
ins and the outs. Every payment is 
held up. Of course, it’s bound to be 
all right in the end, but for the pres- 
ent——” He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Well, the contractors have stopped 
work, and I should hate to tell you how 
deep in debt Iam. It may take a year 
to straighten things out.” 

“You shouldn’t have come here,” said 
Eleanor dully. The old question of 
ways and means—how it wearied her! 
How sweet would be escape from that 
constant grinding, sordid consideration ! 

“Not come here?” he questioned, with 
a laugh. 


“Eleanor, be honest—did you 
hot know I would come?” 


“T am honest. 
thing about you.” 
“But now you know, and now 


I didn’t know any- 
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“And now it is too late! And—TI have 
had no breakfast.” 

“Eleanor!” That last tragic an- 
nouncement had banished everything 
else from his mind. “You absurd child! 
Back to the hotel with you!” 

She arose and shook her slight figure 
to set her clothes in order. She took 
her coat off and held it across her arm. 

“Here, give me that, if you’re not 
going to wear it.” He took it from her, 
and her purse and the letter fell from 
an upside-down pocket. “I'd better 
carry them,” he said, picking them up 
and putting them into an inner pocket 
of his own coat. “Come, now, and eat 
—and tell me you'll wait for me, sweet- 
heart.” 

“T can’t,” she answered leadenly. 

But he laughed. 

“That’s because you have had no 
breakfast,” he informed her. “Break- 
fastless persons are always pessimists.” 

They went down from their green- 
and-gold hill into the shining little 
town, with the breath of the sea and 
of the honeysuckles sweetening it. 
They were astonished to learn that the 
rest of the world had reached luncheon 
time. They ate their meal in a window 
that looked down over the harbor. And, 
in spite of pain and the possibilities of 
more pain before them, such was the 
grace the hours of their companionship 
had for them that they laughed as they 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

Another hour or two of glamour shot 
with grief, and then his train left. 
Eleanor saw him aboard of it, resisting 
all his arguments, all his threats, all his 
prayers. 

“Very well, Eleanor!” he cried, al- 
most angrily, at last. “If you won’t tell 
him—I shall be back at Colquitt in four 
days. I shall haunt you—he will see! 
Four days, mind!” 

“Dear, get aboard! 
rung!” 

“In four days!” 


The bell has 


He stooped and 
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Eleanor suddenly came out of the trance of fright and stupefaction in which she had been standing. She 
a look ever so faintly tinged with scorn. ‘‘Please come 
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thrust herself between them. There was a new look in her eyes as she glanced from one to the other— 
to your senses, both of you!” she commanded sharply. 
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kissed her, daringly, in sight of all the 
Pullman windows. 

“Ted!” 

“No matter! They all merely think 
we’re married already !”’ 

He sprang aboard the train as it 
moved out of the station. Eleanor 
turned and walked back toward the 
ferry. A damp, foggy wind was blow- 
ing. All the joy had gone out of the 
day. She must hurry to make the four 
o’clock boat; there would not be an- 
other one for an hour. And there was 
but one asthmatic train down from 
Calais Mills to Colquitt Cove in the 
afternoon—the five. Yes, she would be 
back before Walter from Portland. 

She stepped into the little booth at 
the town end of the long platform. She 
said: “A ticket to Calais Mills, please,” 
and put her hand into her pocket to 
draw forth her purse and pay. She 
drew her hand out again empty. 

Lucy Locket’s purse was in Theo- 
dore Gwynne’s pocket, speeding toward 
the West. 

CHAPTER X. 

The automobile had returned from 
the six down train empty, as it had 
gone. Walter Danielson, who had been 
home since morning, having come back 
from Portland on the sleeper, received 
the report of the chauffeur with silent 
anger. 

“But are you sure the train was in 
from Calais Mills?” Mrs. Danielson 
questioned the man sharply. “You 
know it wouldn’t be the first time you 
had left the station before the train you 
was sent to meet was in.” 

“Train was in, all right,” replied the 
chauffeur, easily chewing a straw. 

“You might telephone Mr. Kings- 
lake’s house, at Calais Mills,” suggested 
Walter’s mother. “I’m sure she said 
her friend was visiting the Kings- 
lakes.” 

“It’s for her to telephone us,” 
Walter offendedly. 


said 
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“Of course it is,” agreed Mrs. Dan- 
ielson. “But your Eleanor don’t do 
everything she had ought to, by con- 
siderable.” 

3ut this did not please the young 
man, either. He turned sullen eyes on 
his mother. 

“You're always looking for faults in 
her * 

“T don’t have to take a magnifying 
glass to find faults in a girl that’s mar- 
rying you for your money!” 

“Mother !” 

“You needn’t ‘mother’ me! [ll tell 
the truth as long as I can talk,” she 
declared. 

His dull, wounded eyes looked vindic- 
tively at her. 

“T shall telephone the Kingslakes.” 

“Suit yourself.” 

He went into the house that his de- 
sire for Eleanor had built for her. He 
fumbled with the telephone book. 

“She ought to call us up. She ought 
not to have gone. Something may have 
happened to her.” 

The last thought won. He called up 
the unknown Kingslakes. How he 
hated the hosts of friends whom she 
had, all outside his life! In three min- 
utes he was back with his mother, his 
face pasty white. 

“She hasn’t been there!” 
the words. 

An instant’s astonishment on Mrs. 
Danielson’s face gave swift place to a 
malevolent satisfaction. 

“Ah! Something made me suspicious 
of that friend!” 

“Mother, something has happened to 
her!” 

“What has happened to her, my son, 
is that she has been doing something 
underhanded x 

“Miss Halsey on the long-distance 
wire, sir!” announced a solemn serv- 
itor. 

His mother followed Walter into the 
hall. She stood by his side and lis- 
tened. 


He gasped 
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“In St. Botolph’s? But you said 
Oh! Lost your purse?” There 
was a curious note in his voice. “Tele- 
phoning from the hotel? Lend 
you Nonsense, Eleanor ; 
I'll come up at once in the car. I can 
get across at St. Analph’s Bridge. The 
roads are heavy with sand, but I can 
make it in two hours. . No—I 
want to understand now—to-night !” 

But relief shone from his features as 
he turned away. 

“What’s she doing there?” demanded 
his mother when he mentioned that 
Eleanor was stranded in St. Botolph’s. 

“Went over to see the little town 
when she found her friend had left the 
Kingslakes.” He was finding a road 
map, goggles, cap. “We ought to be 
back by eleven—better have some sup- 
per for us, mother.” He ran down the 
stairs and out to the garage. 

Eleanor was waiting in the ladies’ 
parlor of the hotel, beneath a portrait 
of Queen Victoria, when she heard the 
puff of a motor in the street beneath. 


The hotel people had been kind, melted 
out of all suspicion by the charm and 
candor of her smile, when, after a fatal 
paralysis of indecision at the boat land- 
ing, she had seen the Polly Jane churn 


away without her. Then she had gone 
back to the Royal Arms and had stated 
her plight—with reservations. The 
management had offered her a room, 
food, service. All she asked was sup- 
per and the use of the long-distance 
telephone, when, according to her reck- 
oning, Walter must have returned from 
Portland. 

A pink-cheeked maid in the room, 
ostensibly to regulate the window 
shades, but really to study the cut of 
Eleanor’s skirt, smiled at the sound of 
the motor, and of quick, masculine steps 
on the stairs. 

“Maybe here are your friends now, 
miss,” she said encouragingly. 

Eleanor smiled with stiff lips. She 
looked toward the door, bracing her- 
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self for the inquisition. She had quite 
determined to tell Walter the exact 
truth, or as much of it as would not 
be unbearable pain to him; but now, in 
this last minute before the screws were 
to be applied, her mind scurried wildly 
for a serviceable, detection-proof lie— 
a lie that could harm no one, that would 
only save every one from pain and mis- 
understanding. But her wits refused 
to come to her aid. She stared toward 
the door, and approaching doom. 

It was Theodore Gwynne who rushed 
in at the door. 

“Eleanor, Eleanor!” he cried. “I was 
eighty miles away when I found it.” 

He held the purse before her. He 
was breathless, laughing, triumphant. 

“Ted!” Her voice was _ shaking, 
shaking, too, the hand she extended for 
her pocketbock. 

“T pulled the bell cord,” he rushed on, 
in love with his own recklessness, his 
own success. “Oh, I don’t know what 
they are going to do to me for stopping 
that train! There'll be a special session 
at Ottawa, or something of that sort 

” He laughed again. 

“Miss, miss!” the rosy-cheeked maid 
tried to warn them; but, looking fasci- 
natedly at each other, they were heed- 
less of warnings, heedless of steps upon 
the stairs, of the dark figure in the 
doorway. 

“IT walked a mile to a farmhouse. I 
telephoned for an automobile. We've 
broken every speed law in Canada—but 
here we are, with your purse, Lucy 
Locket !” 

The figure in the doorway, looking 
upon them so malevolently, made itself 
felt. Eleanor turned her eyes away 
from Theodore’s eager, laughing, tri- 
umphant face, and slowly brought them 
toward Walter. His skin was gray, his 
eyes were shrunk to small, vindictive 
spots of fire under his rough eyebrows, 
his twisted lips were working. 

“Walter!” she cried. 
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And Theodore whirled about 
faced the newcomer. 

“So this is your day at Calais Mills!” 
said Walter slowly, at last. “This is the 
—friend—whom you sneak away to 
meet !” 

“Walter, let me explain—I can ex- 
plain! I meant to——” 

“Explanation is your forte,” he 
sneered heavily. The sound of his voice 
seemed to break the bonds that held 
him rooted to one spot. He turned 
slightly toward the door. “It seems I 
am the intruder here. I will leave you 
with i 

“Walter !” 

“Don’t make a blithering fool of 
yourself, Danielson!” counseled Theo- 
dore threateningly. The gay triumph 
was gone from his face. It was almost 
ugly with its look of menace. 

“Don’t you address me!” cried Wal- 
ter furiously. “You! You cheap, 
trifling: . 


and 


As Theodore stepped toward him, his 
muscles tense for attack, and as Wal- 
ter, forgetful of all but his rage, 
squared to meet it, Eleanor suddenly 
came out of the trance of fright and 
stupefaction in which she had been 
standing. She thrust herself between 
them. There was a new look in her eyes 
as she glanced from one to the other— 
a look ever so faintly tinged with 
scorn. 

“Please come to your senses, both of 
you!” she commanded sharply. “Please 
remember that you are in a public room 
in a hotel, and that I am with you. 
Don’t act”—her hazel eyes grew lumi- 
nous with anger, the color flowed over 
her pale face—“don’t dare to act—like 
a couple of untamed male brutes snarl- 
ing over. Oh, it’s sickening!” 

She closed her eyes against some new 
vision of life which the hour was vouch- 
safing to her. 

“T agree that the situation is disgust- 
ing,” said Theodore. “This fellow’— 
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he indicated Walter by a disdainful nod 
—“makes it so,” 

“The situation is disgusting,” agreed 
Walter heavily. “And it is made so by 
deceit-and falsity and self-seeking!” 

“By that, and suspicion and cow- 
ardice and petty tyranny!” cried Elea- 
nor. “Listen to me, both of you! Theo- 
dore, will you please close the door into 
the hall? There’s no need to enlighten 
the rest of the hotel as to our affairs. 
Thank you. Now, listen to me, both of 
you! I’m glad things have come to 
this e 

“And I!” interrupted Theodore 
promptly. “You see now that this man 
you were going to try to live your life 
with is not a gentleman, doesn’t know 
how to meet a situation “ 

“T know how to meet this one,” said 
Walter, flushing a brick red. “I shall 
leave you two to conduct your amour 
without further consideration of me. 
Where,” he added to Eleanor, “will you 
have your things sent? Where do you 


and Mr. Gwynne purpose to go?” 
“Eleanor, my darling, my darling, 


don’t listen to the cad!” Theodore 
begged her, approaching her as_ she 
stood staring at the transformation 
jealousy and base suspicion had 
wrought in Walter. 

But she raised a hand to prevent his 


. coming nearer to her, and, with her 


eyes still fixed upon the baffled man, 
cheated out of that which he had con- 
sidered he owned, she said: 

“Poor thing! Poor thing!” 

“You are right, dearest,” agreed 
Theodore. “He is to be pitied, the 
blind, ignorant, mean creature!” 

Walter’s face worked spasmodically, 
and he strode a step forward. 

“T have something to say to both of 
you!” the girl cried, with sudden force 
and vehemence. “If he is a poor thing, 
a pitiful creature, we are poor things, 
too, you and I, Theodore—especially 
I. If he is base, so are we—at any rate, 
so am 1. And mine—yours and mine, 
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Ted—is a less forgivable baseness than 
his. God made him without perception 
of beauty, perception of joyousness— 
God and his mother! God made you 
and me alive to everything bright and 
glad and beautiful. But we—we have 
thought that brightness and beauty must 
belong to us by mere right of our see- 
ing it; we didn’t realize we had to work 
for it, to deserve it. 

“You, Ted, have been a selfish man, 
as blind in your fashion as he in his— 
poor Walter! So long as you had lei- 
sure to work out your visions, there was 
leisure enough in the world! So long 
as you had gay companionship, com- 
radeship, friendship for the hours when 
you claimed them, there were compan- 
ionship and comradeship and friend- 
ship enough in the world! You never 
asked what I—what the rest of us— 
might desire of you! We were there 


for you when you felt the need of us, 
and the times when we felt the need 
of you, we might go hang for all of 


you! 

“And I—oh, I’ve been the worst of 
all! I—the precious I—had to have 
freedom and gladness, no matter how | 
got it! I had to save my pride at all 
costs! I had to escape disagreeable sit- 
uations in the most easy manner—by a 
little lie, if necessary, a little half truth, 
a little assumption that my careless 
ways were merely part of my charming 
temperament! I had to escape the grind 
of work and the pinch of unsuccess by 
anything—even by selling that poor 
soul’s dreams for him, even by cheat- 
ing him! Oh!’ Her voice suddenly 
broke. Tears sprang into her brilliant 
eyes. “You don’t know how I despise 
myself, how I despise myself!” 

“Eleanor, darling!” protested Theo- 
dore, and even Walter moved a step 
nearer her, with a gesture of protec- 
tion. 

“Don’t speak to me! Don’t stop me!” 
she cried. ‘I’m seeing the truth for the 
first time in my life. I’m seeing how 
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half-hearted was all my pretense of la- 
bor, how in my soul I was always wait- 
ing for some one to come and relieve 
me of the necessity of it! How I waited 
for you, Ted! And how you didn’t 
come because you didn’t love me enough 
to see my difficulties, to see my long- 
ing! And by and by I found—Walter. 
And everything that his nature and his 
training had made him was distasteful 
to me—all that stunting Puritanism of 
his was hideous to my paganism. But 
—I let him buy me! I called it sacri- 
ficing myself for mother and Amy, but 
it wasn’t, it wasn’t! It was taking the 
easiest way out of my temporary diffi- 
culties—as usual! And then you, Ted 
—then you 4 

“Then I waked up out of my selfish 
sleep, and waked to find that I couldn’t 
live without you!” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know what you 
waked to. I don’t believe you know. 
You may only have awaked to a jeal- 
ousy like his—to the outraged sense that 
you had lost a possession! Well’— 
she drew a deep breath, and faced them 
both with head erect—‘‘I am no man’s 
possession! I am my own woman from 
now, henceforth, forever! And if ever 
I do marry, I shall come to my husband 
an equal, a worker, a fighter—not a 
poor, beaten lover of ease, creeping to 
the first or the kindest shelter that 
offers!” 

Both the men stared at her for a 
moment in silence. Then Walter said: 

“If I was hasty, Eleanor, if I said 
anything—unjust—please forgive me. 
J—] have the car here. Mother is wait- 
ing. I Will you come home with 
me?” 

There was no misreading him; he 
wanted her back—his possession, his 
dream, whatever she represented to 
him! Theodore, understanding him, 
looked appealingly at the girl. 

“That would be impossible, would it 
not, Eleanor?” he asked. “Tell him 
the truth—that you and I——” 
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“I have told you both the truth!” she 
insisted. “I shall marry no man—I 
shall love no man—until I have purged 
myself of all this—meanness, all this 
cowardice. I have told you both the 
truth—I am going to stand upon my 
own feet from this minute henceforth. 
Don’t misunderstand me, Walter. I am 
not angry with you; I am not hurt. 
You being you, and the outward situa- 
tion being what it is, what could you 
believe of me? There was nothing im- 
pulsive, nothing irresponsible, in you to 
help you read me. You have not hurt 
me. That’s not the reason I shall not 
go back to Colquitt—now or ever. It’s 
because I never loved you, never wanted 
to be with you, and basely—oh, how 
basely !—went to you as a refuge from 
petty troubles.” 

“You mean,” cried the wretched, 
baffled man, “that you are going to 
marry this—this—fellow, now that 


you’ve used me to force a proposal out 


of him!” 

“No, I don’t mean that,’ she an- 
swered gently. “But your saying it 
robs me of a little of the remorse I was 
feeling for the way I have treated you! 
And now will both of you please go? 
I’m tired.” 

“You know, Eleanor, that I shall not 
leave you like this!” cried Theodore. 
“You know that all that poppycock 
you’ve been talking about purging your- 
self of baseness is wasted on me—for 
we love each other!” 

“Do we? I’m not so sure. A woman 
who’s looking for shelter is not capable 
of love. Love is a relation between 
equals. Not wtil I’m the equal of 
every ordinary, decent man who does 
his day’s work and accepts his day’s 
responsibilities, and doesn’t whimper 
under his day’s failures, shall I think 
about love again. I mean it—I mean it! 
And since you two will not leave me, 
I am going to leave you. Please be- 
lieve, both of you, that I am not angry 
with any one, or hurt with any one— 
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that I never felt so kindly toward either 
of you. Good night.” 

She marched from the room. At the 
door they heard her speak to the rosy- 
cheeked maid, hovering near, about a 
room. Then she vanished down the 
corridor, and they were left alone, be- 
neath the portrait of the late queen, 
staring at the open door. 


“Bobby!” cried Belle Whitford, as 
they stood, surrounded by rugs and 
bags, in the hall of the Eleventh Street 
house the day the Noorndam had dis- 
charged them upon their native shores. 
“Bobby, listen to this.” 

Belle had been avidly reading letters 
and notes, lying in a disorderly pile 
upon the hall table. 

“Yep. Fire away,” said Bob, not 
looking up from the refractory lock 
with which he was struggling. 

“Her engagement’s broken e 

“Any particular ‘her’?’ inquired Bob 
politely. 

“Eleanor’s, of course. I told you it 
was a letter from Eleanor.” 

“The deuce you say! Well, I’m glad 
of it. That man was a blighter, if ever 
there was one. How did she happen 
to wake up in time? Did Gwynne come 
across with a counter proposition?” 

“No—that is, there’s nothing much 
about him here. No—she just came to 
her senses, apparently. But Oh, 
Bobby, please be nice! That’s not the 
important part of the letter.” 

“So? In my time, giving in mar- 
riage and getting out of it used to be 
important, but I suppose that’s all 
gone by.” 

“Tt is,” replied Belle solemnly, and a 
little tremulously. “‘Bob—this is serious. 
Eleanor wants to borrow that money 
she wouldn’t take last spring; and she 
wants—she wants r 

“What the dickens is the matter with 
you, Belle?” inquired her husband, with 
not unnatural irritation, as he looked 
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at her, laughing and crying, flushing and 
paling. 

“And she wants me to come into the 
business with her as manager—Mab’s 
old job, you remember. Oh, Bob, don’t 
you remember I spoke to you about it 
last spring? I—I should like it so— 
if—if you don’t mind! She’s got a big 
contract—a new hotel down in St. 
Botolph’s, in New Brunswick. She 
writes—see zs 

Belle’s fingers shook as she tried to 
find the page. 

“Never mind,” said Bob heavily. 
“Never mind about the contract.” 

“T only wanted you to see that she 
seems to have taken hold of things in 
a new way—sort of real,” faltered 
Belle. “I only wanted you to see that 
—she’s got the spirit to make it a— 
going—business now, and that the 
money would be safe.” 

“Oh, the money!” said Bob negli- 
gently. 

He stared ahead of 
watched him breathlessly. 

“Aren’t you happy, Isabel?” he asked 
her suddenly, turning to look at her. 
Tears filled her eyes. 

“IT love you with all my heart, if that 
is what you mean,” she answered, after 
a moment, 

“But you’re not happy?” he per- 
sisted. 

“Would you be?” she asked him 
steadily. 

He pondered for a minute. Then he 
stretched out his arms as if, by a sym- 
bolic motion, to free a cramped spirit. 

“Go ahead, old girl!” he said. “And 
—when you tire of it—if you tire of it” 
—he corrected himself—“why, all you 
have to do—is “ 

“T know!” Belle assured him, in a 
deep voice of gratitude. And then, 
with a laugh, she went to him and 
kissed the top of his head, as he still 
knelt beside the valises. “And if you 
ever tire of painting, Bobby, dear—why, 


Belle 


him. 
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you know our office is in the Carmichael 
Chambers, and 

“You go to blazes!” growled Bob. 
But he looked at her illumined - face 
with new understanding and sympathy. 
Then: ‘What are you ringing for?” 
for she had rushed to the hall telephone. 

“Western Union,” said Belle, into the 
telephone. And then, with pauses: “I 
want to send a day letter. Stuyvesant 
7,000,000. Ready? ‘Miss Eleanor Hal- 
sey. The Royal Arms, St. Botolph’s, 
New Brunswick. Offer accepted. De- 
positing money your account to-day. A 
million congratulations on your deci- 
sion. When and where shall we arrange 
meeting? We are going to be the most 
successful firm in New York and the 
two happiest women. Bob sends love. 
Belle.’ ” 

“T didn’t send love, so far as I heard 
myself,” said Bob. 

“Well, I wanted to waste as few 
words as possible,” Belle justified her- 
self. “I’m a careful business woman, 
now. Besides, you always did like Lucy 
Locket.” 

“l’m liking her a good deal better 
since that engagement is broken,” 
growled Bob. The refractory valise 
opened suddenly, and the floor seemed 
to foam with shirts and socks. He 
looked at them without seeing them. 
“A blamed sight better,” he added. 

And then he cast a puzzled glance at 
his wife, again engaged in ripping open 
envelopes and reading notes. It seemed 
to him that there was a new look upon 
her face—a new attractiveness. He 
sighed and shook his head. 

“We live in changing times,” he said. 
“Belle—will the fashion of love ever 
die out of this newfangled world you 
women are making?” 

Belle smiled upon him, wise and tran- 
quil. 

“Dear boy,” she said, “the fashion of 
love is just coming in!” 





ON GETTING STILL INSIDE 
By William H. Hamby 


NE evening, in a brilliantly lighted room, a company of 
people, of whom | happened to be one, all seemed bent 
on saying something. The higher and faster our voices 

rose, the more ideas seemed to elude us. .Our conversation 
sounded like the ineffective chatter of a flock of sparrows with 
a blue jay in their midst. 

Suddenly the lights snapped out. Have you ever been in 
a silence like that which followed? And did you notice how 
curiously you listened to the little, quiet sounds—the ticking 
of a clock, the rustle of a curtain, the low “wooish” of the 
spring wind outside the window? And how swiftly came 
thought—odd, curious thought, perhaps, but real thought? 

Only last night I was listening to an exquisite fantasie from 
“Madame Butterfly.” One of the listeners suggested turning 
out the lights. We had heard the music many times, but all 
confessed we heard things this time—little, soft cadences, 
thrilling minor notes, hurried, almost silent little runs of 
melody—that we had never heard before. 

You hear better in the dark. You notice that when you 
are camping. After dark you hear a score of soft, queer 
little sounds you never hear in the day. Not because the 
sounds are not there, but the clamor of what you are seeing 
and doing keeps from your consciousness the still, small voices. 

This is not a prelude to a sermon on the blessings of blind- 
ness, but to a little talk on getting still inside. 

It is not having to listen to noises that wrecks our nerves— 
it is not hearing anything else. Nerves are pretty hardy, and 
can stand almost anything so long as it is not the same thing, 
or the same sort of thing. We can even stand scolding or 
faultfinding, the dripping of a faucet or the rattling of a 
window shade, for a reasonable length of time. It is when 
the repetition tick-tocks one sore nerve until we can’t hear 
anything else that we go to pieces and say things—or kick 
things. It is not the clang and hurly-burly of the external 
part of your daily life that does the mischief; it is tuning 
your mental process to the same key, so that you din into 
insensibility all the healing, still, small voices that try to 
creep in. 





We have been told a hundred times that we are a nation 
of nervous wrecks; which, of course, is a wild exaggeration. 
But really there is some fire to justify the smoke. If there 
were no other evidence, the vehemence of the nervous gentle- 
men who make the statement would prove cause for alarm. We 
have been given a hundred reasons for this nerve wreckage, the 
most insistent of which is that we live too fast, work too hard, 
and are overstimulated. 

All of this is partly true, but, being partly true, is probably 
entirely false. The basis of it all is that we don’t get still 
from what we are doing and give the other side of us a 
chance, 

The prairie-farm woman has hysterics and is sent to the 
State asylum, and the New York matron has nervous prostra- 
tion and goes to a sanitarium for exactly the same reason— 
they both have too much of the same thing. 

There is no reason why you should not enjoy Fifth Avenue 
and theaters and gorgeous restaurants—unless it is a pecuniary 
one—but there is every reason why you should also enjoy the 
song of the bluebird, the ripple of a brook, the wild-plum 
blossoms, and the sunshine on green wheat. 

That is why you need sometimes to shut your eyes and get 
still inside. Let the sight of the white lights and the monthly 
bills vanish for a while. Quit the clamor of the trolley car 
and the click of dollars and all the rest of what rings in your 
head—and just listen. 

You will be surprised how many things will come to you— 
how many quiet, healing sounds will creep in, how many pleas- 
ant little glimpses will flit across your mind, how your heart 
will take a deep breath and rest itself into an even beat. 

You know the best things are nearly always quiet, simple 
things. An artistic piece of furniture, a beautiful picture, a 
fine fabric, does not get up and slap you in the face by its odd 
shape and bizarre coloring, to get your attention. It merely 
is ready to be appreciated when you are in the mood and have 
the taste for it. 


There are, to be sure, crashes in music, and fire phrases 
in literature, and roaring cannons in art, that shock you into 
sudden attention. But for the most part the finest things in 
art and science come to you unobtrusively, and must find a still, 
quiet bower of appreciation in the mind. Else they do not 
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It is not so much where you live or what you do that counts 
for internal peace and poise. It is your attitude toward things, 
and your habit of life. I have known a cowboy on the still 
desert who had a regular bedlam of noises in his brain. And 
I have known the busiest sort of millionaire in the heart of 
a great city who could hear a meadow lark across five hundred 
miles of hurtling activity. 

The question is whether you will live on your nerves— 
get your responses all from the senses—or whether you will 
live inside, where your brain and heart ought to be. If you 
depend solely on physical effects for your life, the clangor 
and claptrap of things that happen will reécho clangor and 
claptrap in your nervous system, and life will be restless, shal- 
low, and ineffective. 

If you keep a quiet bower inside—a place where you can 
get still, and hear and think and feel—you will learn to get 
your joy from those quiet, healing forces of beauty and thought 
and real emotions. The simple things will have real meaning 
to you, and the minor notes will bring their messages of music. 


Of course, healthy nerves and real enjoyment mean increased 
working capacity. No one can do effective work, no one can 
create anything beautiful, unless he controls his inner forces 
so that he may become still. 

You notice that in people’s faces. It shows quickly in the 
eyes. One person, you say instinctively, is all in the face; all 
that there is of him shows; he is a mere collection of features, 
a bundle of activities, nothing more. Another you know at 
a glance has an inner force, a quiet reserve of strength and 
ability—unexpressed force of thought, unused currents of 
emotion. If you are slangy, you say: “There is something to 
that person.” 

And that is the person who wins the race—and enjoys the 
winning. The clangy, surface people may make a spectacular 
flare, may be a big noise for a little while; but both the effect 
and the pleasure are gone before there is even an echo. Living 
as they do on their senses, their impressions vanish with the 
dying tingle of their nerves. 

But you who gather strength, who acquire the habit of living 
an inner life, who garner sweetness, not to overfeed your body, 
but to perfume your soul, will grow in personality, and your 
happiness and force will add, at a compound rate, unto them- 
selves more happiness and force. 
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RS. HOEFFERMAN, having 
transferred her potato peelings 
from the pan to the large pail 

that stood conveniently near the kitchen 
door, paused for a moment to watch the 
tall tramp sawing wood. Noting the 


energy of his movements and the rap- 
idly increasing pile of white oak billets 
that had resulted therefrom, her round 
blue eyes grew rounder than ever with 


surprise, and a gratified smile crinkled 
her button of a nose and put something 
almost like a dimple into her dumpling 
cheeks. 
“My, my!” she ejaculated. 
ler can saw voodt fine!’ 
She shook her apron at the flies, and, 
reéntering the kitchen, busied herself 
with the preparation of the meal that 
was to be the guerdon of the wander- 
er’s toil. Meantime, there was no cessa- 
tion or even slackening of the steady 
whish-whish of the saw outside, except 
when the last long rasp preceded the 
fall of a block and the shift to the next 
cut. 
“My, 
peated. 
She cut a fourth slice of ham. She 
had hesitated a moment after the third, 
but a generous impulse prevailed over 
a prolonged training in economy. She 
had expected no more than a scant fill- 
ing of the woodbox, and, at a con- 
servative estimate, the stranger had 


“Dot fel- 


my!” Mrs. Hoefferman re- 
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even now a quarter of a cord ready for 
the riving ax. The good woman was 
not used to having any quantity of stove 
wood on hand. The late Mr. Hoeffer- 
man had always discouraged extrava- 
gance in the consumption of fuel, and 
had believed in using up the chips. 
Since his decease, Hank Parmlee, the 
ancient hired man, had been too much 
occupied with important work to cut 
more than he considered necessary for 
immediate needs. 

“But Hank shall shplit dis,” Mrs. 
Hoefferman muttered, nodding her head 
with determination. “He vas so shmart 
to haf dis feller do his vork.” ; 

Presently there was a heavy footfall 
on the porch, and old Hank shambled 
in, a tin washbasin in his hand. 

“Well,” he remarked, as he filled the 
basin with water from the pail on the 
table, “I told you that feller’d be all 
right, didn’t I?” 

“He can saw voodt fine,” conceded 
Mrs. Hoefferman. “But dot vas no 
good reason vy you don’t go by der 
pump to vash,” she added tartly. 
“Aber, after you eat you shplit dot 
voodt.” 

“Maybe,” returned Hank cautiously. 
“After I fix that fence, maybe. But 
Robinson’s cows may bust in any min- 
ute if I don’t fix it.” 

He shuffled out, and Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man followed him to the door. 
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“My, my!” she ejaculated. 
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“Oh, you mister!” she called. 

The tall tramp straightened his long 
back and pulled off his battered hat 
with a flourish. 

“You quvit und go mit Hank by der 
pump und clean yourself,” she directed. 
“Dinner iss retty.” 

“Cert’nly, madam,” the tall tramp an- 
swered. “In jest one moment, madam.” 


S 


Lif; 
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“Dot feller can saw voodt fine!” 


He bent to his 
work again, and Mrs. 
Hoefferman looked at 
him in amazement. 

“My!” she ex- 
claimed. “He iss po- 
lite !” 

She went back into 
the kitchen, and the 
tramp, having fin- 
ished the stick he was 
sawing, took the 
washbasin and the 
half bar of yellow 
soap from Hank and 
carried them to the 
pump, where he per- 
formed his ablutions 
with a thoroughness 
that seemed to im- 
press the hired man. 

“IT s’pose you cal’- 
late that to last you 
quite a while,” Hank 
remarked. ‘“‘Ain’t you 
kind of s’prising that 
face of yours, 
friend ?” 

“?*Tain’t nothing to 
the shock it'll get 
when I put food into 
it, pardner,” replied 
the tramp, with an 
agreeable grin. He 
applied a jagged- 
toothed fragment of 
comb to his wet black 
hair and smoothed it 
with the palm of his 
hand. “Is my part on 
straight? Well, let’s 
We’re a-keeping the 


‘ 


go chew, then. 
lady waiting.” 

The table was set bountifully in read- 
iness for them—ham, fried potatoes, 
heaping platters of thickly sliced bread, 
a dish of beans, and a bowl of newly 
churned butter, together with a pie of 
solid construction and such trifles as 
plum preserves and doughnuts. The 
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tall tramp’s eyes glistened as he sat 
down, and the attack that he made upon 
these viands evoked from Hank sev- 
eral jocular speculations as to the “hol- 
lerness” of his legs. Mrs. Hoefferman 
seemed astonished, but not displeased. 

“Eat all you vant,” she encouraged 
him. “You haf earnt your dinner.” 

The tall tramp sighed as he waved 
aside the replenished plate of dough- 
nuts—a sigh at once of satisfaction, of 
regret, of admiration. 

“Not no sech a dinner as this here, 
madam,” he replied. “But I'll split 
what I’ve sawed afore I go away.” 

“You don’t needt to,” she said. 
“Hank af 

“T’ve got to fix that fence,” declared 
Hank. “Better let him do it if he wants 
to.” 

“I wouldn’t feel easy in my mind if 
I didn’t finish the job, madam,” said 
the tall tramp. ‘“That’s the way I am. 


When I start anything; I want to finish 
it up in good shape.” 


“Vell, choost as you Mrs. 
Hoefferman consented. 

And, with that, the two men scraped 
their chairs back end went out on the 
porch, while Mrs. Hoefferman cleared a 
part of the table and sat down to her 
dinner, according to the Salic law of 
Sullivan County. 

“My!” she ejaculated, as she noticed 
the depleted condition of the platters. 
“My! He hass an appetite!” 

Outside, the tall tramp questioned 
the hired man as they smoked. 

“How long did you tell me she’d been 
a widder ?” he inquired. 

“A year last May,” Hank replied. 

“Own this here place?” 

“I cal’late she does.” 

“Money in the bank b’sides, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Wouldn’t be s’prised,” the old man 
answered dryly. 

“Take a chew of this here terbacker, 
pardner,” invited the tall tramp affably, 
as Hank knocked the ashes from his 


like,” 
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corncob pipe. “Don’t be a-skeered of 
it. There’s plenty more where that 
come from. Keep the plug.” 

The hired man accepted the proffered 
cake, and worried off a mouthful. 

“That there’s a’mighty good ter- 
backer,” he remarked, after a rumina- 
tive pause. “If I hain’t robbin’ you 

” He pocketed the remainder. “I 
was a-running kind o’ low.” 

“T should think she’d git her another 
husband,” remarked the tall tramp re- 
flectively. ‘Now, a man like you r 
He winked significantly. 

“Not me,” replied the ancient, with 
a display of yellow tooth snag and to- 
bacco-stained gum. ‘‘Shucks! She 
wouldn’t have me, and, b’sides, my old 
woman wouldn’t like it. She’s a-vis- 
iting in Orange County right now, my 
old woman.” 

“T s’pose the widder’s got her eye 
on some gink?” queried the tramp. 

“°Tain’t for me to say. But I cal’- 
late she won’t be in no hurry to marry 
ag’in after twenty years with Jake 
Hoefferman. If ever you seen an old 
skeezicks! By gosh!” The hired man 
expectorated eloquently. ‘“Meaner’n 
pusley and tighter’n the bark on a tree. 
She’s learned a heap of his tightness. 
I need a man to help me with the work, 
but she won’t hear to it. Begrudges the 
wages.” 

“H’m!” commented the tall tramp. 
“Well, I must be a-getting on with that 
there wood.” 

“Wait and let your dinner settle, dog- 
gone your pitchers!” growled Hank ir- 
ritably, detaining him by the arm. “You 
must want her to get the idee that a 
man ain’t got a right to his nooning. 
Trying to work yourself out of a job? 
Anybody can see you ain’t used to hav- 
ing one.” 

The tall tramp laughed good-natur- 
edly, and resumed his seat. 

“I’ve worked a considerable,” he ob- 
served. “Sort of had to. I guess you 
have got your hands full, pardner.” 
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“You'd better b’lieve I have!” grum- 
bled the other. 

He went on to enumerate the tasks 
that were before him, and the tall tramp 
listened patiently, interjecting a sym- 
pathetic word or two now and again, 
until at length Mrs. Hoefferman came 
out on the porch, and, with some as- 
perity, reminded them of the flight of 
time. 

Hank nodded in a dignified way, and, 
after a pause sufficient to apprise the 
world that it was solely of his own mo- 
tion, he got up deliberately and saun- 
tered to the barn for his hammer and 
nails. Before he had attained half the 
distance, the tramp was plying his ax 
vigorously on the sawed blocks. 

It cannot be said that the tall tramp 
was altogether expert with the imple- 
ment mentioned; still, his blows fell 
reasonably near where he intended 


them, and, by dint of perseverance, his 
pile of split sticks increased steadily to 


respectable dimensions. Several times 
Mrs. Hoefferman came to the screen 
door to observe the progress of the 
work, and as often she returned to her 
own tasks nodding her head in a man- 
ner indicative of satisfaction. Pres- 
ently the tall tramp’s footsteps sounded 
heavily on the porch, and he appeared 
at the door with an armful of wood 
that topped his shoulder. Mrs. Hoef- 
ferman opened the door for his entry, 
and he staggered by her, and dropped 
his burden, clattering, into the wood- 
box. 

“My!” said Mrs. Hoefferman, her 
round face crinkling with pleasure. 
“Dot vas a lazy man’s loadt, mister.” 

“I didn’t want to dirty up your clean 
kitchen floor no oftener than I had to, 
madam,” explained the tramp. “An- 
other trip like that'll fill her.” 

He straightened the sticks in the box 
for their better stowage, and went out 
again. In a minute or two he returned 
with the second load, which, as he had 
predicted, filled the capacious box. 
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“Now, I'll stack up what’s out there, 
and move on, madam,” he said; “thank- 
ing you fer your kind hospertality, and 
wishing you a good day sf 

“Ver do you mofe on to, mister?” 
inquired Mrs. Hoefferman. 

“That, madam, is more’n I kin say,” 
replied the tramp sorrowfully. “I’m 
a-looking for work, as I told you, and 
I’m a-going to keep on till I find it, 
though I don’t expect to have the luck 
of getting a job where the lady of the 
house is as pleasant and handsome and 
as good a cook as the lady of this here 
house is. No, I don’t expect to have 
that luck. I’ve been out of luck too 
much. What with being laid up in the 
horspittle through an accident falling 
off a roof, and what with losing all me 
savings through trusting a friend what 
done me dirt, and through not being 
able to get work at me trade.” 

“My!” exclaimed Mrs. Hoefferman 
pityingly. ‘‘Vot iss your trade, mister?” 

“T’m a locksmith, madam,” the tramp 
answered. “I’ve worked a considera- 
ble at carpentering, too. But what I 
like better’n anything else is farming. 
By nacher, I’m a farmer. I was cut 
out for it. There’s v’riety about farm- 
work that you don’t get nowhere’s else, 
and thére’s allus something for a guy 
to do, so’s time don’t hang heavy on 
his hands. If you ain’t got nothing 
else pressing you, you kin allus dig a 
root cellar—or saw up a cord or so of 
stove wood.” 

Mrs. Hoefferman was visibly af- 
fected by the last allusion. 

“If I couldt affordt to pay anoder 
man vaiches, I vouldt hire you,” she 
said. “Ven de plowing iss done, I 
vouldt hire a man, anyvays, for plant- 
ing. Aber, der iss only der vun team 
und . 

“Madam,” cried the tramp enthusi- 
astically, “don’t lets us talk about 
wages. Wages is all right, but they 
ain’t everything. ‘Kind hearts is more’n 
cornets,’ as the feller says. There’s 
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times when they’re 
the whole band. If 
you kin give me a 
shake-down  some- 
wheres, Ill get 
along without wages 
—for a while, any- 
way. Is it a go, 
lady ?” 

“Vot iss your 
name?” said Mrs. 
Hoefferman. 

“Reginald, 
madam. Reginald 
Barker.” 

“Vell, Rechinald, 
I kess you can 
shtack up dot vood 
und saw some more, 
und ven Hank, he 
comm back, you 
mabbe help him mit 
der chores. I fix 
you a bed, und you 
stay, if you like.” 

That night, in the 
bedroom that was 
partitioned off from 
the barn loft, Mr. 
Reginald Barker 
cautiously opened 
the bundle that con- 
stituted his baggage, 
and took therefrom 
six full-sized plugs 
of tobacco, which he 
stacked upon one of 
the two beds. 

“Gosh !” exclaimed Hank, who shared 
the apartment. “Where’d you get it?” 

“Pardner,” replied Mr. Barker re- 
provingly, “that ain’t a question you'd 
ask John D. Rockyfeller or J. Pierpont 
Morgan, if it was them; now, is it? 
It ain’t a delerkit question. It’s what 
you’d expect from some nosey cop, what 
hadn’t never learned manners, not from 
a gentleman like you. What’s more, it 
ain’t the p’int. The p’int is what have 
you got to trade for that terbacker in 


“If I had my way about it, a lady like you wouldn't 
Mr. Barker. 
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do nothing,” replied 
“Nothing only what she wanted to do.” 


the way of a clean pair of overalls and 
a shirt—including the loan of a razzer 
—see?” 

Hank rubbed his jaw meditatively. 
Fhen he took up one of the plugs and 
examined it appraisingly, and at last 
drew from beneath his bed a small cow- 
hide trunk, which he unlocked with a 
key that he took from an old buckskin 
wallet. Pawing over the trunk’s con- 
tents, he selected and drew out one of 
each of the garments mentioned, and 
spread them on the bed for the tramp’s 
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inspection. Mr. Barker examined 
them. 

“Well, the pants ain’t the latest whis- 
per, as far’s style’s concerned,” he re- 
marked, ‘and the patches don’t match, 
like they ought to, and they ain’t in the 
right place for a man that’s got a rep- 
yertation for being lively on his feet. 
Still, I’ve been struck worse. It’s a 
go, pardner. Where do you keep your 
razzer?” 

So, in the morning, Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man started in amazement at Mr. 
Barker’s appearance. The mat of 
bristling black beard that had covered 
the lower part of his face had vanished, 
leaving a trim mustache, whose ends 
were spiked and twisted rakishly up- 
ward with a stiffening of yellow soap. 
The soap had been otherwise applied to 
his countenance, imparting to it, and 
especially to the red terminal knob of 
his nose, a high degree of polish. His 
overalls, which .Mrs. Hoefferman in- 
stantly recognized, were somewhat in- 
adequate, in point of length, but they 
were clean, as was his shirt. Alto- 
gether, he was vastly improved. 

“Quite a jood, ain’t he!” remarked 
Hank, with his snaggy grin, as he drew 
a chair to the table. 

“It vas no disgrace to a man dot he 
makes himself decent, ain’t it?” said 
Mrs. Hoefferman sharply. And to her- 
self, she softly remarked, as she stirred 
the cake batter: “My! He iss goot 
looking!” 

Accepting the aphorism that declares 
works to be the true criterion of pul- 
chritude, Mr. Reginald Barker grew in 
beauty day by day. It can hardly be 
said that the progress of the plowing 
and seeding was greatly accelerated by 
his exertions. With a diplomatic eye to 
the favor of Hank, he carefully re- 
frained from any extraordinary effort 
when out of sight of the house, but he 
shone with a refulgence nothing short 
of dazzling when it came to the chores. 

The two water buckets that stood on 
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the table by the kitchen sink were never 
allowed to become empty, and brimmed 
in twin plenitude in their appointed 
places on every occasion of his depar- 
ture for the field. The woodbox was 
filled with equal generosity, notwith- 
standing which, the pile in the yard 
steadily increased in size, an assurance 
of continued abundance that was par- 
ticularly grateful to Mrs. Hoefferman’s 
feelings. Furthermore, Mr. Barker 
took upon himself the task of milking 
the three cows, which had been hitherto 
considered strictly within Mrs. Hoeff- 
erman’s province, but which her new 
employee declared no. job for a lady. 
And he milked those cows well, strip- 
ping conscientiously. 

In short, nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the solicitude that Mr. Barker 
displayed in sparing the lady any la- 
borious or disagreeable chore. It was 
no credit to him, he assured her; it was 
just the way he was. In effect, it irked 
him to sit idly with folded hands when 
he might be usefully occupied, and to 
see a delicate and refined female soil- 
ing her hands and taxing her strength 
with unpleasant or onerous offices was 
repellent to his nature. It might be a 
weakness, he admitted, but it was con- 
genital, and he couldn’t help it. 

That Mrs. Hoefferman appreciated 
these attentions was evident by the lib- 
erality with which she spread her board 
and the unusual pains that she took 
with the cooking under the added stim- 
ulus of Mr. Barker’s compliments. 

“Ven menfolks vork, dey must eat,” 
she remarked, and the home-cured ham 
was sliced without stint, and eggs that 
might have brought “two shillin’” the 
dozen, were boiled, fried, and poached 
with a reckless disregard of market 
prices that should have made the late 
lamented Hoefferman squirm in an- 
guish beneath his grass-grown mound 
in the hill cemetery. Jellies and pre- 


serves were on the table at every meal. 
Chicken appeared in mid-week, and 




















Mrs. Hoefferman began, though with 
the caution proper to new experiments, 
to put butter in her pie crusts. 

“By gravy!” exclaimed Hank, with 
unconsciously apposite choice of exple- 
tive. “By gravy! I don’t know what 
Sunday dinner’ll be if she’s going to 
keep up this gait!” He smacked his 


lips. 

“Extry fine Sundays, is it?” said Mr. 
Barker. 

“When there’s comp’ny, and she 


spreads herself, I’d sooner stay home 
and eat than go to church.” Hank 
chuckled to give point to the humorous 
character of the alternative. “I cal’late 
Herman Schlapkohl and his woman will 
be here,” he continued. “Max Schreck- 
endgust, too.” 

“Who’s Max?” 
with some anxiety. 

“He’s Herman’s brother-in-law,” re- 
plied Hank. “A widow man, he is, 
pretty well fixed, too. You passed his 
place coming up here. Stone barn the 
other side of the road and a windmill 
—'bout a mile back.” 

“T know the mutt,” declared Mr. 
Barker. “Crimson whiskers all run to 
seed and sprouting out of his ears, ain’t 
he? Has to lift one foot over the other 
when he walks, to keep from tripping 
on ’em. Is he around here much of the 
time?” 

“Well, he ain’t been here since you 
come but oncet,” Hank answered. “He 
was here day b’fore yesterday, while 
you was after that load of wood. No, 
he ain’t around here much of the time. 
Not oftener than two or three times 
each week. Jest looks in neighborlike 
to see that I ain’t imposing on the old 
woman.” 

“He must have a kind heart,” Mr. 
Barker surmised. “He needs some- 
thing to take the curse off of that there 
pink shrubbery of his. Say, if we're 
a-going to fix things up for a crop this 
tall, we'd better be getting at it.” 
Notwithstanding his apparent 


asked Mr. Barker, 


im- 
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patience of further delay in the work, 
Mr. Barker went about his corn plant- 
ing in an absent-minded manner that 
afternoon, so that after periods of rest 
and reverie, he usually skipped a row 
or two when he resumed operations. 
He was so silent and thoughtful at sup- 
per as to arouse Mrs. Hoefferman’s 
concern. 

“Mabbe you vork too hardt, Rechi- 
nald, ain’t it?” she inquired solicitously. 

Reginald heaved a deep sigh. 

“No, madam,” he answered, with 
the respectful formality that he con- 
tinued to use in addressing her. ‘No, 
madam, ’tain’t that. I was jest a-think- 
ing that this here was too good to last. 
’Tain’t like my luck to be as happy and 
comfortubble as what I am here, for 
long.” He sighed again. 

“Prut-t-t!” said Mrs. Hoefferman, 
wrinkling her button nose in a reas- 
suring smile. “Such a foolishness! I 
ain’t fired you, haf I? You vait, Rechi- 
nald.” She nodded at him. “You 
vait !” 

*“S’long as vou work hard and don't 
ask no wages, you don’t need to worry,” 
Hank supplemented, with a_ cynical 
grin. 

“You shut your mouth, you Hank!” 
commanded Mrs. Hoefferman, flushing 
angrily. “I ain’t spoke to you.” 

“There’s a favor I’d like to ast you, 
madam,” said Mr. Barker presently. 
“Tf it wouldn’t inconvenience you, I’d 
like to have the loan of one of your 
washtubs and a bar of soap for to do 
a little washing this evening. You see,” 
he went on, “to-morrow’s Sunday, and 
me clo’es——” 

“You gif me dose clothes of yours,” 
said Mrs. Hoefferman. “I put dem in 
my vash on Monday.” 

“But to-morrer,” Mr. Barker pro- 
tested. 

“T fix dot,” Mrs. Hoefferman told 
him. 

She left the kitchen, and returned 
in a few minutes with a shirt and a 
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pair of trousers draped over one arm 
and a pair of shoes in her hand. 

“IT kess mabbe you can vear dese,” 
she said. ‘Dey vas my man’s clothes, 
und all I get iss mabbe a dollar's vort 
of tinvare by der peddler for dem. It 
iss besser you vear dem.” 

Mr. Barker’s look was eloquent of 
his gratitude, as he received the gift, 
and his voice faltered with emotion as 
he thanked his benefactress, oblivious 
of Hank’s leer behind her back. 

“T’ll take ‘em up to me room,” he 
concluded. 

“My! He iss bleased,” remarked 
Mrs. Hoefferman to Hank when Mr. 
Barker had gone. 

“Darned easy pleased, if you ask 
me,” said the hired man. 

If they could have seen Mr. Regi- 
nald Barker a few moments later, their 
opinions would have been confirmed. 
Arrived in the loft bedroom, he laid 
the clothes upon the bed, and then, 
with his elbows extended and his body 
thrown back perilously on the exact 
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“Rechinald, he hass been busy mit oder vork,” Mrs Hoefferman defended. “Haf some more pie, Rechinald?” 


center of gravity, he cakewalked three 
times around the room, and ended with 
a doublé shuffle highly expressive of 
pleasure. Then he took up the shoes 
and looked at them. They were of the 
obsolete style known as congress gaiters 
—sided with elastic that was stretched 
out of all its original elasticity, square- 
toed and thick-soled, with uppers that 
still retained the bulge of Mr. Hoeffer- 
man’s bunions. Yet Mr. Barker’s 
pleasure seemed to be in no wise dimin- 
ished as he gazed upon them. 

“The old man’s shoes!” he chuckled. 
“Do I wear them? Sure, I wear ’em! 
Watch me!” 

He returned to the house, and, find- 
ing Mrs. Hoefferman preparing to 
churn, he insisted on being permitted 
to undertake the task. Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man protested, and he was obliged to 
take the dasher from her half-reluctant 
grasp. He did this as gently as might 
be, and, his hand encountering hers, he 
allowed it to remain in that sweet con- 
tact with a pressure that might have 

















been accidental, but that heightened the 
good woman’s color quite perceptibly. 

“Vell,” she said, with a faint giggle, 
“go aheadt. You don’t vant I shouldt 
do nodings, ain’t it?” 

“If I had my way about it, a lady 
like you wouldn’t do nothing,” replied 
Mr. Barker, with guarded tendresse. 
“Nothing only what she wanted to do.” 

“I see there’s a vendoo of Mueller’s 
Holsteins nex’ Sat’dy,” announced 
Hank, who was reading the paper at the 
other end of the room. “The hull 
herd.” 

“Spiegel bids dem in, J kess,” re- 
turned Mrs. Hoefferman, with an air 
of interest. ‘My, he iss a mean man, 
dot Spiegel! But mabbe I go und look 
at ‘em. Flora, she dries oop on me 
alretty, und I haf forty dollars Klein 
pays me. I might couldt buy vun cow.” 

“You'd better put that there forty 
dollars in the bank,” advised Hank. 
“You've got all the stock you need.” 

“Was you ever at Niagary Falls, 
madam?” asked Mr. Barker, as soon 
as the subject of the Holsteins was 
dropped. 

“Nefer,” replied Mrs. Hoefferman. 
“T vouldt like to see dem.” 

“It’s a swell sight,” Mr. Barker as- 
serted. He sighed. “I allus said, if 
ever-I got married, I’d take my wife 
on that there trip for my honeymoon,” 
he continued pensively. “But I guess 
that won’t never be.” 

“You haf never married?” queried 
Mrs. Hoefferman. “Vy not? You vas 
oldt enough.” 

“T ain’t never met the woman I’d 
want to marry,” explained Mr. Barker. 
“Leastways,” he added, with em- 
barrassed hesitation, “not until 
Well, it ain’t the age, madam—it’s get- 
ting the right sort. A lady with a kind 
heart and good sense, a lady what 
knows how to cook, a lady what’s had 
experience, a fine figger of a lady 
Rats! How’d I get anybody like that? 
Me, with my luck!” 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” responded Mrs. 


Hoefferman. “A laty like dot might 
couldt do vorse.” 

“Well, that ain’t for me to say, 
madam,” Mr. Barker remarked mod- 
estly. 

At this juncture, Hank laid down 
the paper, and, soon after that, the 
butter having “come” and been dis- 
posed of, Mrs. Hoefferman yawned 
cavernously and wound up the clock, 
the usual signal for retiring, which was 
duly observed by the two men. 

Sunday dawned brightly, with a soft- 
ness in the air that suggested to Hank 
a piscatorial expedition to the kill. In 
turn, he suggested it to Mr. Barker, as 
they sat at the breakfast table, but that 
gentleman declined the invitation on the 
plea of a little job that he wished to 
attend to. 

“T ain’t much of a hand to fish, any- 
way,” he asserted mendaciously. ‘‘Seems 
to me it’s a kind of waste of time. 
Too much like loafing.” 

Mrs. Hoefferman, girt with an all- 
enveloping blue-check apron, with her 
hair crimped out of its week-day sever- 
ity, nodded approval. 

“It iss for loafers,” 
“Do | go fishing?” 

“You wouldn’t ketch no fish,” Hank 
retorted. “A person’s got to keep their 
mouth shut. But, then, I wasn’t par- 
tickler about going. I’d as soon lay 
around and rest up as loaf.” 

As soon as breakfast was finished, 
Mr. Barker went to the barn, where he 
had accumulated some odds and ends 
of board and scantling. There was an 
old carpenter’s bench within, and upon 
this he piled his lumber and began to 
busy himself with a saw and plane that 
were discouragingly rusty and dull. 

Presently Hank slouched in. 

“There’s a couple of chickens and 
sage-and-onion dressing,” he  an- 
nounced. “Custard pies and a layer 
cake. I told her to leave out some of 
the mashed taters for me and you 


she said severely. 
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*thout cinnamon onto ‘em. Beats all 
what the Dutch will put into their vic- 
tuals. What you a-making?” 

“Another custard pie,” answered Mr. 
Barker, squinting along the edge of the 
board he was planing. ‘‘Where’s your 
eyes?” 

“T cal’late they’re somewhere in my 
head,” replied Hank dryly. ‘They're 
wide open, too, though you mightn’t 
think it. Well, you’re doing well so 
far. The old woman ain’t a-giving 
away old Jake’s duds to every feller 
that comes along. I’m kind o’ s’prised 
that she kept back his Sunday hat. 
You'll get it, though. You ‘vait.’” He 
grinned derisively. “You ‘vait’ till 
Max Schreckendgust reckernizes them 
pants.” 

Mr. Barker laid down his plane and 
faced the old man with an air of dig- 
nified reproach, 

“Pardner,” he said, “I didn’t think it 
of you. Just because that there noble 
and generous lady takes pity on my 
misfortunate condition and, out of the 
goodness of her heart, donates a few 
garments for to kiver me nakedness, for 
you to make them kind of insinerwa- 
tions! Say, that’s the limit!” 

“I was jest a-joshing you,” 
Hank, somewhat abashed. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Barker 
forgivingly. “Only a feller can’t be 
too careful how he joshes ‘about a lady, 
specially when she’s alone and unpro- 
tected.” 

“Ain’t you a-going to clean up and 
put on that shirt?” inquired Hank. 
“There’s comp’ny and 3y grimes! 
Here they are, now.” 

There came the sound of wheels as 
he spoke, and he hurried out to open 
the gate for a light wagon containing 
three stout and ponderous persons— 
two men and a woman—and drawn by 
a team of at least equally stout and 
ponderous horses. Mr. Barker, look- 
ing out, saw the wagon driven up to 
the house, where its occupants were 
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cordially welcomed by Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man. One of the men then drove the 
wagon back to the barn, where, with 
Hank’s assistance, the team was un- 
hitched. While this was being done, 
Mr. Barker abandoned his work and 
retreated to the loft bedroom, where he 
proceeded to make his toilet in accord- 
ance with the hired man’s suggestion. 

From time to time, as he dressed, he 
glanced from the window. Hank and 
the taller and bulkier of the two men 
were making the circuit of the barn- 


yard, inspecting its various depart- 
ments. They lingered long at the hog- 


pen, and from there passed to the poul- 
try yard and the corn cribs. The big 
man gesticulated from time to time in 
what Mr. Barker judged to be a 
dictatorial manner. He was slightly 
pigeon-toed, the big man was, and his 
luxuriant beard was of a flaming red. 

“You’re the guy that’s been eating 
my chickens, are you?” murmured the 
observer at the loft window. ‘Well, 
you eat good and plenty to-day. It 
may be your last chance.” 

He lay on the bed and smoked re- 
flectively until Mrs. Hoefferman’s shrill 
summons to dinner sounded from the 
porch. Even then he delayed some min- 
utes, so that when he arrived in the 
kitchen, the company were already 
seated. Mrs. Hoefferman, magnificent 
in a stiff black silk dress, and adorned 
with a large cameo brooch and gold 
watch chain, introduced him to her 
guests, with a beaming smile. 

“Dis iss Rechinald,’ she informed 
them. 

A redundant woman, with pendulous 
cheeks and a knob of black hair so 
tightly bunched as to draw her eye- 
brows into an arch of perpetual sur- 
prise, ducked the knob at him in ac- 
knowledgment of the introduction. Her 
husband, first helping himself to bread 
from the platter before him, nodded 
gravely with a roll of brown oxlike 
eyes. The red-bearded man merely 

















stared at him fixedly, and with no 
friendly expression. 

“Pleased to meetcher,” said Mr. 
Barker, with an elegant and compre- 
hensive bow. “Great weather we're 
a-having.” 

A grunt from Mr. Schlapkohl was 
the sole response to this conversational 
overture. Mrs. Hoefferman was pass- 
ing the dismembered chicken, and the 
general attention was riveted on the 
. slowly progressing dish. For a time, 

nothing articulate was heard beyond an 
occasional request for another helping 
of something, or a complimentary refer- 
ence to the cooking. At the pause before 
the pie, Mrs. Schlapkohl volunteered 
the information that Herman had sowed 
the north twenty to rye, and that the 
Early Rose potatoes were looking fine, 
and promised a good mess by the 
Fourth. A deliberate and ponderous 
discussion of the relative merits of 
Webster’s Winter Wonder and the 
Mealy Michigans followed, and then 
there was another silence, which was 
broken by the red-bearded man. 

“Dem hocks of yours iss oferfedt,” 
he stated solemnly, addressing Mrs. 
Hoefferman. 

“So?” responded the good woman. 

“Dere iss corn in der pen dey haf 
not eat,” he. went on. ‘Foolishness! 
Dem hocks iss too younk to fat up 
now. Dey shouldt grow, first.” 

“T told Mr. Barker I cal’lated he was 
a-feeding ’em too much,” said Hank. 

“It iss foolishness !” repeated the red- 
bearded man severely. 

Mr. Barker looked annoyed. 

“You're a judge of the way hogs 
orter be fed, ain’t you?” he asked the 
critic. 

“You bedt you!” replied the red- 
bearded man, glaring at him. 

“IT thought you was,” Mr. Barker 
retorted pleasantly. “I been keeping 
cases on you ever since you set down 
to the table.” 

Hank snickered, but the shaft sped 
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harmlessly over Mr. Schreckendgust’s 
head. 

“Some night a skunk comes by der 
chicken house und gets dem pullets vere 
der vire iss broken,’ he went on re- 
morselessly. “Mit two men on der 
place, dot vire might couldt be mended, 
ain’t it?” 

“T cal’lated to fix that wire myself 
if Mr. Barker didn’t ’tend to it,’ ob- 
served Hank virtuously. 

“Rechinald, he hass been busy mit 
oder vork,’ Mrs. Hoefferman defended. 
“Haf some more pie, Rechinald?” 

Mr. Barker looked at her gratefully, 
but becoming aware that Mr. Schreck- 
endgust’s small eyes were regarding 
him with a new interest, he returned 
the stare. 

“T haf seen somebody like you,” re- 
marked Schreckendgust slowly. 

“That’s cur’ous,” returned Mr. 
Barker. “I seen somebody like you 
oncet. I paid ten cents to do it, but I 
can’t say as it was worth the money. 
They claimed he wouldn’t eat nothing 
but raw meat.” 

“It vas a tramp,” Mr. Schreckend- 
gust went on. “He hadt black viskers, 
but he was like you, yes.” 

“How’s the dog by this time?” in- 
quired Mr. Barker politely. 

“T t’ought it vas you,” said the red- 
bearded man, with vicious emphasis. 
“IT show you somedings mabbe, my 
friendt,” he went on menacingly. “You 
vait !” 

“No need of waiting,’ returned Mr. 
Barker. “I’m ready to be showed any 
time.” 

“Rechinald!” called Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man from the head of the table. 

“It’s all right, madam,” Mr. Barker 
answered her smilingly. “There won't 
be no fussing, with ladies around. 
Don’t you worry, madam. He can call 
me his friend again if he wants to.” 

“Max,” said Mrs. Hoefferman 
sternly to the red-bearded man, “I 
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don’t vant you shouldt make no foolish- 
ness mit Rechinald.” 

“Dot vas all right,” Mr. Schreckend- 
gust assured her in turn. “He kills all 
my dogs mit rocks if he likes, und I 
say noding.” 

A few minutes later, Herman Schlap- 
kohl drew his chair back from the table, 
and his example was followed by the 
rest. The men went out on the porch 
and lit their pipes, while Mrs. Schlap- 
kohl remained to assist her hostess with 
the dishes. On the porch, conversa- 
tion languished until, with elaborate 
nonchalance, Mr. Barker got up, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
sauntered over to the barn. In the 
course of an hour, Hank followed him. 
Mr. Barker was lying on the bed, his 
mouth open, and his eyes closed. A 
rhythmic snore resounded through the 
room. 

“You’re a-taking it easy,” remarked 
Hank. 

Mr. Barker stirred and unclosed one 
eye. 

“Wazzat?” he inquired drowsily. 

“You’re a-ketching partickler fits up 
to the house,” Hank answered. 

“The Dutch slob?” 

“How’d you guess it?’ Hank grinned. 

“Fine and dandy,” commented Mr. 

farker. “I hoped he’d knock me.” 

“You’ve got your wish,” said Hank. 
“Was you hoping that he’d lick the 
tar outen you? I cal’late he’s a-going 
to do that, too. He set a great store 
by that there dog.” 

“He hadn’t orter sicked him on to 
me, then,” said Mr. Barker, sliding 
from the bed and sitting upright. 
“What’s he a-doing of now ?” 

‘“He’s a-visiting with the old woman,” 
replied Hank maliciously. “I cal’late 
they’re a-fixing things up, the way it 


looks. Herman and his frau, they took 
a walk. I c’ncluded I’d take a walk, 
too.” 


“That reminds me I ain’t finished 
what I was a-working on,” said Mr. 
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Barker carelessly. “You better rest 
yourself a spell after the trip over 
here.” 

He left the room, and, in a minute, 
Hank heard the sound of a hammer 
proceeding from below. 

“By jucks, that feller gets me!” ex- 
claimed the hired man. 

Mr. Barker was still occupied with 
his carpentry when the _ red-bearded 
man entered the barn to harness his 
team. The carpenter faced about at 
the intrusion, but kept the hammer in 
his hand, which circumstance the red- 
bearded man noticed as he was passing 
on to the horse stalls. Mr. Barker 
stopped him, 

“Vell?” demanded Schreckendgust. 

“Nothing much,” answered § Mr, 
Barker, toying with the hammer and 
dangling his legs from the bench on 
which he sat. “I thought you might 
have suthin’ to show me,” he suggested. 

Schreckendgust regarded him stol- 
idly. 

‘Not now,” he replied. 
mabbe. Vait!” 

‘See here, you sorrel-topped, pigeon- 
toed tub of spoiled sauerkraut, are you 
a-running this here ranch?” demanded 
Mr. Barker, with animation. 

“You vait!” repeated Schreckend- 
gust, nodding his great head impres- 
sively. “Choost you vait.” 

He turned without another word and, 
going to the stall, began to harness his 
team. At this moment, Hank de- 
scended, and, with a grin that inti- 
mated to Mr. Barker his cognizance of 
the little altercation, went back to as- 
sist the parting guest. Mr. Barker re- 
sumed his work with a smile of satis- 
faction. 

So well satisfied was he that, at the 
supper table, he ventured a remark on 
the freshness of certain “‘buttinskis,” 
and speculated on the number of bil- 
liard balls that could be turned from 
the solid material of their heads. He 


“Pooty soon, 




















“Bo,” said Barker solemnly, ‘‘you may not believe it, but I tell you I earned every 
blooming cent of it.” 
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addressed the remark generally, but 
Mrs. Hoefferman answered it. 

“Max Schreckendgust iss a fine man 
und a goot neighbor,” she observed, 
with some spirit. 

Hank guffawed, but Mr. Barker 
showed no discomposure at the mo- 
ment; nevertheless, he was silent for 
the rest of the meal, and, when it was 
concluded, wished Mrs. Hoefferman 
good night with a chastened and de- 
pressed air. Mrs. Hoefferman giggled 
as the door closed behind him. 

“What’s the joke?” inquired Hank. 

She giggled again, with great enjoy- 
ment and heightened color. 

“It iss a choke,” she 
‘Nefer mind vat it iss.” 

What it was, she declared only after 
the hired man had taken his departure. 
Then, as she turned from the locking 
of the door, the giggle broke out afresh. 

“My, he iss chealous!” she mur- 
mured. 

Her funny little smile crinkled up 
her funny little nose, and mirth was in 
her round eyes. 

“Such a choke! My, he iss foolish!” 

There was no lingering trace of sad- 
ness or sorrow in Mr. Barker’s de- 
meanor as he went about his chores the 
next morning. Brisk and energetic as 
ever, he whistled cheerfully while he 
worked, and the smile wherewith he 
greeted Mrs, Hoefferman was sunshine 
itself. As he came from his milk 
straining in the cellar, Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man was carrying a nested pair of 
washtubs, and he set down his pails 
and hastened to relieve her with his 
customary gallantry. 

“Now just wait a minute, madam,” 
he said, as he slid the tubs on to the 
porch floor. 

He ran to the barn, and returned 
bearing a substantial, well-braced, 
neatly framed bench that glistened in 
newly planed whiteness—a manifest 
work of art combining strength with 
beauty. Placing this on the porch, he 


answered. 
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set the tubs on it and turned to his 
mistress. 

“There!” he remarked, not without 
complacency. “It ain’t my idea of work 
for a lady like you, this washing ain’t, 
but if it has to be did, she had ought 
to have things convenient. Them rick- 
ety boxes that you had the tubs on last 
week was fierce.” 

Mrs. Hoefferman stood with clasped 
hands, in amazement and ‘delight. 

“Vell, vell!” she said slowly. “Vell, 
vell!” 

“See if it’s the right height,” sug- 
gested Mr. Barker. “If it ain’t, I can 
fix it in a minute.” 

“Didt you make diss yourself, Rech- 
inald?” she asked incredulously. 

“Say, that ain’t nothing,” Reginald 
disclaimed, with becoming modesty. 

“It iss fine!” declared Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man. “It iss choost vat I haf vanted 
all my life. My! Vell, now I go in 
und fry der ham.” 

After breakfast, having supplied the 
necessary quantity of water and filled 
the woodbox, Mr. Barker was about to 
climb into the wagon that Hank was 
preparing to drive to the field when 
Mrs. Hoefferman called to him from 
the porch. 

“You, Hank, drife on,” she directed. 
“Rechinald comes pooty soon after. I 
haf somedings to tell him.” 

Mr. Barker smiled a Mephistophelian 
smile and returned to the house. Mrs. 
Hoefferman had reéntered the kitchen, 
and was already drying the breakfast 
dishes. Mr. Barker noted that she 
seemed nervous and wiped the plate 
she held with peculiar thoroughness, 
simpering at it the while. Mr. Barker 
coughed, and she turned and trans- 
ferred the simper to him. 

“Rechinald,” she said, “ven my man 
diedt, I haf said I vill nefer marry 
again, but mabbe I change my mindt.” 

Mr. Barker was a man of the world, 
a man of varied experience, one con- 
scious of his own merit, and having 
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poise. He was not easily surprised, 
and, moreover, he had suspected what 
Mrs. Hoefferman had confessed. But 
at the abrupt directness of the state- 
ment, he caught his breath and stood, 
for an instant, a figure of open-mouthed 
amazement. A thrill of exultation fol- 
lowed, and he took a step forward. 

“Lena ” he began. 

“Max Schreckendgust, he talks mit 
me yesterday,” continued Mrs. Hoeffer- 
man, “und—und “ 

She tittered and twisted her dish 
towel to a wisp, while the tender smile 
slowly faded from Mr. Barker’s face. 

“He iss a nice man, Max iss, und if 
I marry him 

She stopped again and smirked bash- 
fully. 

“Well?” said Mr. Barker hoarsely. 

“Mabbe he keeps you here und pays 
you vaiches—tventy dollars a mont’, 
mabbe. I haf toldt him you are a goot 
man, und vork hard und Rechi- 
nald!” 

Mr. Barker had taken another step 
forward, and his closely set black eyes 
were blazing with wrath. It seemed 
for a moment as if he would have 
struck the simpering woman, but he 
controlled himself. He was a prudent 
person, and, gratifying as it would have 
been to his feelings, violence was too 
expensive a luxury to indulge in. Fur- 
thermore, he had a sense of humor, 
which, in its first faint stirring, ex- 
ercised a restraining influence. He 
laughed—a short and bitter laugh—and, 
turning on his heel, strode out of the 
kitchen, without a word. 

“My!” ejaculated Mrs. Hoefferman, 
recovering from her astonishment. 
“My! He iss madt! Aber he gets 
over it,” she continued, peering from 
the door in time to see Mr. Barker 
enter the barn. “Ven I tell him all vat 
I haf told Max, he gets ofer it. So 
foolish dese men are! My!” 

She finished her dishes and, without 
misgivings, went energetically at the 
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washing. Once, fancying she heard a 
slight noise in the house, she lifted up 
her voice and called shrilly to “Rechi- 
nald,” but there was no reply, and she 
laughed to herself with great enjoy- 
ment. 

At noon, Hank returned with the 
team, to find her standing on the porch, 
with a somewhat anxious expression on 
her face. 

“Vere iss Rechinald ?” she shouted. 

“T d’know,” responded Hank. “Ain’t 
he here? I ain’t seen nothing of him 
sence this morning.” 

Mrs. Hoefferman descended from the 
porch and ran past him into the barn. 
Standing at the foot of the staircase, 
she called again, “Rechinald!”’ 

There was no reply, and she mounted 
the stairs with a swiftness unbelievable 
in a person of her figure. The room 
was empty, and the bundle that was 
Reginald’s baggage was gone. Mrs. 
Hoefferman gaped for a moment, and 
then, with a sudden realization, sat 
down on the bed and, covering her head 
with her apron, began to cry. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Hank, 
suddenly appearing at the door. 

“He iss gone off madt!” Mrs. Hoef- 
ferman sobbed. “Rechinald iss gone! 
Ach! So goot he vas, und so polite, 
und such a fine vorker! But he couldt 
not take a choke—and he iss gone! I 
vas choost too smart! Ach, he couldt 
not take a choke!” 

“He’s took his duds,” observed Hank 
thoughtfully. “I wonder what else he’s 
took. Where d’you keep them forty 
dollars Klein paid you?” 

“In der teapot in der sitting room,” 
replied Mrs. Hoefferman, wiping her 
eyes. “But he hass not 2 

“Let’s go see,” proposed Hank. 

At the first glance, it was evident that 
the teapot had been disturbed. For 
twenty years its cracked spout had 
pointed due north toward the window, 
true and unvarying as a compass 
needle, except for a minute or two on 
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dusting days. Now it was turned about 
southeast by east. Mrs. Hoefferman 
seized it, peered inside, and subsided 
on the sofa, with a gasp of dismay. 

“It iss gone!” she groaned. 

“T'll hitch up and drive to town,” 
suggested Hank. ‘‘Mabbe we'll ketch 
him yet. You want me to go?” 

Mrs. Hoefferman uncovered her 
tear-stained face. 

“Yes,” she consented, in broken ac- 
cents. “You—go to town Forty 
dollars iss forty dollars. Und, Hank, 
” She swallowed convulsively, and 
seemed to reflect. 

“Well?” snarled Hank. “Hurry up, 
if you want me to ketch him.” 

“First, you go by Max Schreckend- 
gust’s,” she faltered, “und—und tell 
him to come ofer and see me right 
avay.” 








The shades of night had fallen, and, 
in Mrs. Hoefferman’s sitting room, 
Max Schreckendgust sat on the sofa 
and pulled reflectively at his red beard. 
His arm was about Mrs. Hoefferman’s 
somewhat rigid waist. 
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“Mabbe you vas sorry I haf come,” 
he said slowly. “Mabbe if it vas dot 
skellum, Rechinald ‘s 

“My! Sech a foolish man!” Mrs. 
Hoefferman made answer. “I vas 
choost choking yesterday about Rechi- 
nald, but a man, he nefer takes a choke. 
Ach! I am gladt you come, Max— 
so gladt!” 

And sixty miles away, Mr. Barker 
stood before a sloppy bar, the center of 
a highly gratified and expectant group 
of old and new acquaintances. On the 
other side of the bar, a closely cropped, 
cynical individual in shirt sleeves looked 
him coldly in the eye and said, “Show 
me, first.” 

Mr. Barker showed him; not with- 
out proper indignation at the doubt im- 
plied, and there was a general gasp of 
awe. 

“Holy mack’rel!”’ exclaimed one of 
the old acquaintances. “Where d’you 
make the raise?” 

“Bo,” said Barker solemnly, “you 
may not believe it, but I tell you—and 
strike me foolish if I’m _ lying!—I 
earned every blooming cent of it.” 
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A Thought for Flower Owners 


HICK shutters blind the windows 
Of stately homes that rise, 
For the rich folk all are journeying 
*Neath fresher woods and skies. 
Midsummer warms their gardens, 
And on their velvet grass 
A thousand wasted roses 
Drop in a fragrant mass. 


For not a man who tends them 
With spade and sparkling spray 
Has orders from his mistress 
To give a flower away. 
Wee, grimy folk lean, envious, 
Where rails the gardens hem. 
A thousand wasted roses, 
And not one bud for them! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwIne. 
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(>* no, not an especially good 
morning,” replied Nancy Carl- 

ton, in good-natured protest 
against her fellow laborers’ greeting, 
as she dropped the various masterpieces 
of Robert Hichens, Cardinal Newman, 
and Ezra Pound on her desk and took 
off her gloves, coat, and hat. “I think 
it’s a nasty morning, if you ask me. 
I do wish ‘Pop’ Montague would give 
us another hat stand. Of all the of- 
fices! This is my library day, and I 
hate to cart those books about worse 
than waking up mornings. It always 
puts me in a bad humor.” 

The girl with the clever, homely face, 
whose desk was about two feet from 
Nancy’s elbow across the passageway, 
jerked a completed letter from her ma- 
chine, and, as she rapidly adjusted a 
fresh sheet of paper therein to her lik- 
ing, she gave a fraction of her atten- 
tion to Nancy. 

“Would you like to know something 
that will further exercise your temper, 
Nancy? Miss Pollock has announced 
a toothache this morning, and declines 
to come down, so Pop has scheduled a 
day with Mr. Dickinson for you. How 
do you like that ?” 

She spoke deliberately, and with an 
effort at distinct enunciation, which was 
made necessary by the noisy, intermit- 
tent operation of a baker’s dozen of 
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typewriters, the whir of an electric fan, 
the voice of the office manager trying 
to convey his thoughts with sufficient 
accuracy and emphasis to a delinquent 
office boy, and a feminine, gossipy buzz 
floating from the far end of the room. 

The gray light that slipped in through 
the windows from the dim little court 
of the many-storied building was irri- 
tated here and there by the “drops” 
over the dingy desks, the two rows of 
which filled the narrow room, save for 
the tiny aisle between. The depressing 
dinginess of the room must have been 
enlivened by the vivid personalities 
therein, for the very walls exuded un- 
rest. 

“Oh, very well,” said Nancy, in 
cheerful resignation, dropping into that 
quintessence of discomfort for the idler, 
a typewriter chair, and opening up her 
desk. “I always go to sleep over 
Dicky’s dictation, but that’s his prob- 
lem.” Then a bit more vigorously: 
“Honestly, now, Peggy, the deadly dull- 
ness of this place is simply withering 
up such intellect as I started out with. 
What with the noise and the dust and 
the monotony and Dicky and his like 
and Montague 1. 

“Please try to notice that I’m busy,” 
suggested Peggy. “I shouldn’t at all 
mind being interrupted if this were for 
anybody but Bobby Hunter.” 
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“Bobby, h’m?” from Nancy wrath- 
fully. “And I have drawn that Dick- 
inson person! The stars in their 
courses fight for you, Peggy, but they 
sure lie down on me. Two gray hairs 
and Dickinson appearing to me all in 
one day! How is that for a visitation? 
Now where, in the name of law and 
order, am I going to put these books? 
I wish Pop Montague at 

“Why do you pack those books about 
with you, Nancy? You never do any- 
thing with them but drop them in the 
subway and pay fines on them.” 

“Don’t I have to make an effort to 
fill up my God-given intellect with 
something?” retorted Nancy energet- 
ically. “If I didn’t give myself any- 
thing to think about but what those 
dear boys dictate, in an effort to give 
an account of their years in Harvard 
Law and hang on to their accent 
Seriously now, Peggy, where do they 
keep all the clever young fellows they 
write stories about? Of course, one 
doesn’t really expect them to indulge in 
social brilliancy during business hours, 
but how they can keep their lights so 
completely hidden, without one little 
straggling ray getting through, I don’t 
see. 

“Look at us, now. Nobody expects 
scintillant intellect in stenographers as 
a class, in or out of fiction, yet you in- 
cite a giggle or a thrill in discriminating 
me at least once a week, and there are 
certainly times when I don’t bore my- 
self as much as Harry Hastings bores 
both himself and me, as he sits piling 
up cigarette ashes and dictating miles 
of other people’s notions of the Sher- 
man Act. And they’re all alike—only 
some are worse than others. I loathe 
law clerks!” 

“Stop muttering over there, Nancy. 
You bother me. Would you say a box 
of books arrived ‘safely’ or ‘safe’?” 

“Make it ‘in good order.’ Listen to 
me. Aren’t you disappointed in men at 
large, after what you heard about them 
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in your infantile days? They have no 
imagination and no manners. I wonder 
how Carlisle managed to invent hero 
worship. He certainly couldn’t have 
put it over in this day.” 

“There’s Bobby, now,” commented 
Peggy absently, still attentively study- 
ing her notebook. 

“Well, yes,’ conceded Nancy. 
“There’s Bobby. He may be the excep- 
tion, but that doesn’t do me any good. 
Miss Harris sits up there nearest the 
door, with a bright, enthusiastic, and 
compelling eye on Pop whenever num- 
ber eight rings, just as if she loved 
work for its own sake. Elsewise, she is 
so intensely absorbed in a three-line 
note for her ‘assignee’ that she couldn’t 
tear herself away if the king-pin him- 
self Fe 

Nancy bit the sentence in two as 
fussy little Mr. Montague, with his lit- 
tle gray eyes and little gray Vandyke 
and his little gray spats and greeny- 
gray suit, with a tiny splash of red 
under his chin, like a red-pepper pod 
in a bed of sage—or a leaven of temper 
in a measure of primness—worried his 
way down the untidy aisle, stumbling 
over a wastebasket and a bundle of 
printer’s mistakes as he came. 

“Miss Carlton, Mr. Hunter wants 
Clarence, clean up this mess, 
won’t you, before I break my neck over 
it? And for God’s sake stop that fan! 
Haven’t we racket enough in here 
without that? Miss Carlton, Mr. 
Hunter wants yet another stenographer 
to do some copying in a little while. 
Could you sandwich his troubles in 
somewhere without irritating Dickin- 
son?” 

“Certainly!” assented Nancy, with a 
mental reservation concerning Mr. 
Dickinson’s possible irritation. And 
that gentleman’s signal appearing upon 
the annunciator as she spoke, she 








leisurely gathered together her note- 
book and pencils and took her way to 
the big library, filled with sheepskin, 
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“Pop has scheduled a day with Mr. Dickinson for you. How do you like that?” 


cigarette smoke, and the sons of great 
men. 

While subconsciously turning Mr. 
Dickinson’s leisurely dictation into 
cabalistic scratches, Nancy noted that 
Harry Hastings found it necessary to 
dispatch a boy for more cigarettes, that 
there was something happening on the 
Curb in Standard Oil subsidiaries, and 
that young Mr. Hunter was struggling 
in an apparently unfruitful search for 
something among his scattered papers. 


And when Mr. Dickinson had come to 
his final period and released her to go 
her industrious way, she paused at the 
distracted desk. 

‘Suppose you let me hunt for it,” she 
suggested. “I have a wonderful scent 
for such things, and lawyers’ intellects 
were undoubtedly made for weightier 
problems.” 

Hunter looked up with his ready 
smile. 

“Nice of you to deduce that out of 
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their stupidity in the easy ones,” 
commented, without ceasing his restless 
overturning of everything on his desk 
but the inkstand, which Nancy twice 
put out a hand to save. “Thank you, 
it’s of no consequence. I’ve wasted a 
half hour already this morning looking 
for the confounded thing Hang 
that draft! 

“T’ve just sent the Farnsworth peti- 
tion down to you, Miss Carlton. Mon- 
tague said you’d copy it for me—some 
time before to-morrow,” he added 
quickly, to dissipate a possible sus- 
picion of rude haste in the abrupt 
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“Suppose you let me hunt for it,” she suggested. 


change of subject. “If a thing shows 
an inclination to be lost, you might as 
well let it alone until it gets through 
sulking. Make three of that petition, 
will you, please? 

“Now, where the dickens is——” he 
was beginning absently, still restlessly 
stirring up the documents on his desk, 
when his telephone’s insistent ring and 
an impatient glare wafted Nancyward 
from Mr. Dickinson’s desk sent the girl 
flying down the stairs at a dangerous 
pace. 

When Bobby Hunter, with his goodly 
presence, sunshiny manner, and quickly 
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dictated letters—each with substance in 
the middle and a smile at the end— 
had been cast upon the mercies of 
the stenographic department some few 
weeks before, it had decided to be 
lenient with him. It is much pleas- 
anter to write an occasional letter be- 
ginning, “You know, Jim, if you 
weren’t such an original sinner, I 
shouldn’t have to remind you ” than 
one which said, “Dear Sir: We beg to 
call your attention to the fact Fr. 
There was something pleasantly un- 
usual in his ecclesiastical pronunciation 
of legal Latin, and he won Nancy’s at- 
tention first by dropping the final r from 
“law.” From these and other trifling 
indications, Nancy insisted that his edu- 
cation must have been acquired from 
something unique in the way of col- 
leges, or perhaps from tutors and things 
on the Continent, and that he had in- 
herited his manners. 

When you spend a ten or twelve-hour 
day somewhere about the middle of a 
skyscraper in a very small room con- 
taining a large amount of noise and lit- 
tle enough in the way of surprises, you 
become sensitive to detail, and pay 
tribute to the unusual in your unob- 
trusive way. Consequently Mr. Hunter 
won the best service from the steno- 
graphic department that ingenuity, 
handicapped by conscientiousness, could 
give. 








But even Bobby’s slightly “different” . 


qualities had not prepared Nancy for 
the attractive little combination of imag- 
ination and realism that slipped from 
the pages of the Farnsworth petition 
when its turn came for attention—as 
incongruous as a twilight primrose in 
the New Jersey statutes; for that was 
no place at all for a sympathetic little 
sketch, done with a Faber No. 2, of the 
face of a girl with shadowy eyes, one 
part plaintive and three parts whimsi- 
cally humorous, that Nancy might have 
known for her own if she had ever hap- 
pened to look into a mirror at the right 


time. Maybe she had. The face was 
all Nancy’s own, a trifle idealized to 
be sure, a little bit older, a shade pret- 
tier and more spiritual ; and underneath 
was lightly scrawled, in an attempt at 
interpretation : 


If men ask you why you smile and sorrow, 

Tell them you grieve for your heart knows 
to-day— 

Tell them you smile for your heart knows 
to-morrow 





Now that was a bit of a staggerer 
to drop into the busy workroom of a 
soulless and unzsthetic law office and 
fall before the vision of a restless 
maiden who had made up her mind that, 
the future being made up of yesterdays, 
nothing objectively interesting would 
ever happen to her, but who had a 
plenty of romance simmering under her 
bonny brown hair, waiting patiently 
for its innings in a world of contrary 
experience. 

Being more or less of a conscientious 
little soul, Nancy did not forget her 
scheduled race with the clock; so she 
slipped the sketch under the pile of copy 
and began to work at page one thereof, 
just as if her heart wasn’t making a few 
extra pirouettes, and a funny little gob- 
lin of a thought, impertinent, exciting, 
terrifying, and altogether pleasant, was 
not dancing through her brain. 

While turning her attention for a 
moment from her thoughts and her 
copy to adjust her sheaf of carbons and 
Berkshire bond to a beautiful straight- 
ness, she looked up long enough to 
catch Peggy’s eye watching her intently 
as Peggy sat, chin on hand, regardless 
of the fact that number five, a numeral 
under her guardianship, had appeared 
on the annuaciator, and the signs and 
sounds were indicating that somebody’s 
impatient finger was working number 
five overtime. It was a principle of 
Peggy’s never to rise until a buzzer had 
politely and definitely quit buzzing. 

“What’s the matter, Nancy? Is the 
heat too much for you? Or did you 
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have a brush with Dicky? Your face 
is the color of Pop Montague’s tie.” 

“Just excitement,’ murmured Nancy 
absently, her fingers flying over the 
keys, her eyes fixed on her petition, and 
her thoughts distinctly elsewhere. “It’s 
almost pay day.” 

“There have been other Fridays,” in- 
sisted Peggy patiently. 

“Well, there won’t be many for you, 
Peggy, if you don’t run up and see Mr. 
Houghton fairly soon,” Nancy sug- 
gested, as she pulled the last sheet out 
of her machine and began deftly sort- 
ing copies and original while she proof- 
read. 

“You'd better give me that stuff, and 
I’ll drop it on dear Robert’s desk as I 
pass. That boy Clarence is as slow as 
cold molasses,” replied Peggy listlessly, 
gathering together her utensils as she 


spoke. 
“Don’t think of it,” said Nancy 
hastily. “I wouldn’t miss the constitu- 


tional upstairs for the world.” 

“Nor the chat at the end of it, I dare 
say. Take the advice of one who once 
did it, and don’t fall in love, Nancy. 
It makes you awfully bad-tempered the 
day after they leave, and mars your 
pleasant relations with Childs’ for at 
least a week. The day after Benson 
Chester—I guess Bennie was before 
your time—carted one of the Virginia 
Sinklers down the aisle to the tune of 
that hiccuping Lohengrin, I believe I 
made mistakes on purpose, and I drew 
the Seven Penitentials for the way I 
behaved at home. It took “Three Men 
in a Boat’ and a lunch at the Hofbrau 
to cure me.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Quite right, my dear. This falling- 
in-love business is no game for a stenog- 
rapher. It just makes you so crazy to 
please the creature that you throw over 
your Polo Grounds and matinée en- 
gagements and accumulate hungry pains 
and a grievance, and all you get out of 
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it is the ‘thank-you-I-appreciate-it’ of 
the dear man; which appreciation takes 
the form of letting you work overtime 
and telegraphing a week off your vaca- 
tion. Run along, dear. There goes 
that buzzer again. I never could make 
any overlord of mine wait that long for 
me and get away with it.” 

Miss Carlton smiled to herself as she 
watched Peggy make up some of the 
time sacrificed to her dignity by running 
up the short staircase, instead of wait- 
ing for the arrival of the prowling ele- 
vator, which showed a like disregard 
of buzzers; and then, her papers being 
in order, she slipped the most interest- 
ing document in her desk and started 
upstairs with the others. 

sut an unsympathetic fate arranged 
to have Mr. Hunter absorbed in a tele- 
phone conversation, and he had time 
only for a glance to discover who had 
come up to him out of the depths, and 
a smile for the “clever little girl with 
the new machine” who wrote all her 
heart into the stupid documents she 
transcribed for him. 

As she passed the chief clerk’s desk 
on her way back to her dusky little cor- 
ner, Pop Montague, enthroned thereat, 
called to her. 

“You were fifteen minutes late this 
morning, Miss Carlton,” he said ir- 
ritably. “I’m tired of having you girls 
get in late, and then hang around until 
all hours in the evening. I’ve missed 
my train every night this week.” 

“That’s just what will happen to you 
suburbanites,” returned Nancy  flip- 
pantly, but with a sympathetic little 
laugh. ‘And we slaves of the subway 
are held up at Ninety-sixth Street 
mornings. Let’s pray for better luck 
to-morrow.” 

His impatiently muttered comment 
about “that impertinent bunch of girls 
who use up their time chattering” 
reached her as she journeyed toward 
her desk, too indifferent to retort. 
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“You were fifteen minutes 


“Cross old thing!” she commented to 
herself, with pitying amusement. “‘] 
believe his entire soul has turned into 
a Long Island time-table.” 

In consequence of Nancy’s assorted 
duties that day, she found herself with 
a number of loose ends to gather up, 
after most of the denizens of the office 
had fled trainward. When the last ves- 
tige of her calling had been recklessly 
swept into her desk and the ubiquitous 
cleaning woman was making her purely 
formal visitation through the room, 
Nancy made her way through the de- 
serted spaces toward the elevator and 
freedom, with a heart that sang a happy 
and excited little song, and feet that 
might have been equipped with Mer- 
cury’s wings or the rubber heels you 
read about in the subway, such was 
their mysterious lightness. 
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late this morning, Miss Carlton,” he said <a 


As she faced Mr. Montague’s desk, 
from which authority had fled for the 
night, she discovered there an intruder, 
apparently so intent upon something at 
the sacred shrine that he raised his eyes 
only for an instant as her presence be- 
came evident. Nancy had frequently 
remarked that no man can observe a 
stenographer without immediately find- 
ing a commission for her, and Mr. 
Bobby began forthwith to add to the 
evidence. 

“Miss Carlton, find me a telegraph 
blank, won’t you, please? I’ve searched 
as far into Montague’s desk as his sus- 
picious nature will permit Or are 
you making a train?” 

“One is quite as comfortable as an- 
other,” answered Nancy cheerfully, lay- 
ing her hand upon the desired article 
in the smallest possible space of time. 
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“A thousand thanks,” returned 
Bobby, as if he meant quite a number 
of them. “Now just look what this old 
fossil has been doing, will you? Do 
you draw?” 

“No,” said Nancy irritably. “Unless 
you call sketching Pitman’s nightmares 
such,” she continued, as she bent to look 
at the object that had so engrossed the 
young man’s attention. She smiled as 
she did so, for it was the cleverest pos- 
sible likeness of Clarence, indolence in 
every line, and nothing awake but his 
pompadour. It was a most interesting 
and amusing bit of work, but Nancy’s 
smile suddenly stopped in the middle 
as she realized that the hand that had 
scrawled beneath Clarence’s counterfeit, 
“They sometimes serve, but mainly 
stand and wait,” was the same that had 
adapted Francis Thompson to illumi- 
nate what Nancy considered a much 
prettier picture. 

“Isn’t that clever of the old duck?” 
commented the young man appreci- 
atively, as he scribbled his telegram. “I 
gathered up another one off his desk 
with the Times this morning, and lost 
it somewhere upstairs. It was some- 
thing even better—a female head—like- 
ness of one of you girls, I believe. 
Who would have suspected the old 
fellow of being an Olympian exile? 
Would you mind twisting that messen- 
ger call at your hand, Miss Carlton? 
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What do you suppose he does with 
them ?” 

“Oh, he’s making a sort of rogue’s 
gallery, most likely,” suggested Nancy, 
a trifle acidly. 

A most annoying mistiness came into 
her eyes as she tucked the hope of an 
improbable blessing into a comfortable 
little grave, without even an epitaph 
over it, a “Just my luck!” the sole ritual 
of the interment. And her “You are 
not in want of anything else, Mr. 
Hunter?” was uttered with such gentle 
and stately condescension, as she turned 
to leave, that absorbed Bobby’s imper- 
sonal glance was induced to follow her 
reflectively down the hall. 

The next morning was Saturday, and 
the rain fell and the wind blew, and 
listlessly Nancy watched number eight 
drop and Miss Harris catch Pop Mon- 
tague’s eye. 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t let the 
weather get on your nerves like that, 
Nancy!” remonstrated Peggy, once 
more watching her neighbor with inter- 
ested eyes and a thoughtful brow. 
“There’s still a raincoat hanging on the 
rack. And many a playhouse by the 
subway grows.” 

“Sure enough,” acquiesced Nancy re- 
signedly. ‘Let’s go up to Mouquin’s at 


noon and get something fit to eat, for a 
change. And, oh, Peggy, will you lend 
me your ‘Three Men in a Boat’? 


’ 

















The Man a Horseshoe Found 
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wa, GREGGS had the 
hardest luck in the world, and 
William Greggs could prove it. 
Take, just for example, his experiences 
with such commonplace matters as 
soap, accident insurance, and shaving. 
Soap: Never in all the boarding 
houses and second-class hotels at which 
he had stopped in the twenty-six years 
of his sad young life had he found an 
absolutely new cake of soap in the soap 
dish. It was always a thin, sickly wafer 
that had long ago given its youthful 
freshness to other hands than his. And 
when it became so thin, so sickly, that a 
fresh cake seemed inevitable, fate in- 
variably decreed that William Greggs 
should take up his abode elsewhere. 
Accident insurance: For eight long 
years William had carried accident in- 
surance, squeezing the premiums from 
his meager newspaper salary and maga- 
zine earnings. With what result? 
Never even so much as a stubbed toe! 
And shaving: Every morning that 
he rubbed a lazy hand across his rough- 
ened chin and decided, against his bet- 
ter judgment, that he didn’t really need 
a shave so very badly, after all, that he 
probably wouldn’t see any one, anyhow 
—that day was sure to be the day upon 
which he met the most beautiful young 
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woman in all the world; met her in the 
bright sunlight, so that the respectful 
admiration of his eyes must surely be 
o’ershadowed by the stubble on his chin. 

William Greggs was seated on the 
iron cot in his hall bedroom one morn- 
ing, nursing his hard luck. He had just 
come up from a frugal breakfast of 
three stewed prunes, one boiled egg, and 
a cup of warm, muddy fluid which gave 
off a vague impression of being haunted 
by the ghost of a dead coffee bean. 
There had been no mail for him-on the 
early delivery. He had almost known 
there wouldn’t be, because he had hoped 
so hard that there might be. 

He was expecting to hear from two 
serials he had written. One, a lurid 
potboiler; “Red Blood and Blue,” was 
with Land and Sea, a magazine of 
strong action and weak grammar, 
printed on wundecorated wall paper. 
They paid their half a cent a word 
promptly on acceptance and took almost 
everything he sent them. But this par- 
ticular story they had been keeping 
much longer than usual. 

The other manuscript was really im- 
portant.. His great novel, “The Golden 
Idiot,” he had entered in the big Dorr’s 
Magazine ten-thousand-dollar prize 
contest. If he won And it was 
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For an instant William glimpsed a loose horseshoe just in front of his eyes. Then— 
plunk!—a moment of darkness, illumined by whirring stars. 

















a good story; he was sure of it. He 
had been writing and cutting and re- 
writing on it for almost two years, and 
he knew right down in his heart that 
it was a corking fine piece of work. His 
whimsical hero was such a lovable chap, 
and the story itself possessed such de- 
lightful charm and humor and original- 
ity, with a strong undercurrent of real 
strength flowing through it all. Wake- 
ful nights in bed, when William thought 
it over, it reminded him a little of Locke 
and E. Temple Thurston and H. G. 
Wells at his best, with here and there 
an occasional flash of Booth Tarking- 
ton. It really ought to have a pretty 
good show for that ten thousand 
dollars. 

Ten thousand dollars! Then he 
could go to the most beautiful girl in 
the world—her name was Nellie, and 
she really wasn’t bad looking—and lay 
his heart at her pearl-spatted little feet. 
Ten thousand dollars? Why, not only 
that cozy flat down in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and first-balcony seats whenever 
they wanted ’em, and nice, dreamy 
dances to real music that would match 
Nellie’s gray, waltz-time eyes, and— 
and His gaze had wandered to the 
washstand, to the soap dish, to the thin, 
sickly wafer of soap. The spell snapped. 

Soap! No matter how good his story 
was, he knew he would never win that 
prize. Look at the bad luck that had 
always followed him. ‘Take accident 
insurance. And even if he did win the 
prize, what right had he to hope that 
Nellie would even wipe her feet on 
him? He took from his pocket the let- 
ter she had written him the day before 
and tenderly read it for the fifteenth or 
twentieth time. She had always been 
sympathetic and kind to him, of course, 
but for all he knew And the last 
time she’d seen him he hadn’t been 
shaved, and Just then the post- 
man’s whistle sounded outside. 

William jumped to his feet, and was 
waiting at the head of the stairs on 
6 
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the parlor floor when the blowsy land- 
lady came waddling up from the base- 
ment with a handful of letters. 

“No, nothing yet, Mr. Greggs,” she 
said, pawing them over. - 

He plodded back up to his room, 
deeply disappointed. The Dorr’s Maga- 
zine contest had closed two months be- 
fore, and when he had called them up 
last Wednesday, they had assured him 
that the awards would surely be an- 
nounced to contributors early the fol- 
lowing week. 

Oh, well, he told himself, there was 
no use in glooming around the house. 
There wouldn’t be another mail until 
the afternoon, and his newspaper copy 
was due at the office before twelve. He 
ran a gossipy little department called 
“Who’s Who in the World To-day,” 
and his work consisted mainly in trans- 
posing Lincoln anecdotes to current 
statesmen. 

After luncheon in a Park Row bean- 
ery, he saw by the City Hall clock that 
it was two-thirty. The afternoon mail 
should be in by that time. He went 
into a drug store and called up his 
boarding house. 

“Yes—yes!” he said eagerly. “A 
package?” His face clouded. “Would 
you mind opening it, Mrs. Leonard? 
No, never mind the letter—just the title 
on the first page of the manuscript. 
What? “The Golden Idiot? H—er— 
thank you,” he ended weakly. 

He paid his nickel and went out into 
the street, dazed, crestfallen. 

“The Golden Idiot” rejected! Ten 
thousand dollars gone!’ The fact that 
he had never had the ten thousand dol- 
lars only made his loss the greater. 
Money never means as much to those 
who actually have it as to those who 
merely expect it. To William it had 
meant success, fame, love—everything. 
Ten thousand dollars had suddenly 
whisked the most beautiful girl in the 
world ten thousand miles away from 
him. 
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“Accident insurance,” he whispered gloatingly. “i've won out on my accident insurance at last!” 


Hurrying people on the crowded 
sidewalk kept jostling against him; 
hateful people with cheerful, smiling 
faces ; detestably lucky people—some of 
them even laughing. Bump! Why 
couldn’t they look where they were 
going? Disgusted and resentful, he 
turned into a quiet side street. 

A little ahead of him, a truck was 
drawn up by the sidewalk. The driver 
was dozing on the seat, awaiting his 
helper, and the two giant draft horses 
reflected his comfortable mood. 

Whir-r-r-z-zz! Cr-r-rng! A red fire- 
department automobile shot through the 
street, leaving a blear of color and 
sound behind it. The off horse on the 


truck awoke from his reverie with a 
start. The driver involuntarily grabbed 
his whip and yanked at the reins. The 
horse kicked. The driver swished the 
whip. Crack! 

“Hey, there!” protested William 
Greggs, hurrying forward. 

Crack, crack, cra-a-ck! answered the 
driver’s whip. The horse kicked and 
kicked and kicked Rat-a-tat-tat ! 
Whiz! For an instant William glimpsed 
a loose horseshoe just in front of his 
eyes, and coming closer. Then—plunk! 
a moment of darkness, illumined by 
whirring stars. Then just darkness. 








Everything was blank. 




















He had a vague impression that he 
had been fighting in Europe—fighting 
all the nations of the world. Cossacks, 
uhlans, cuirassiers, all seemed tempor- 
arily to have laid aside their differences 
in order to unite in one sweeping charge 
on William Greggs. On they came, 
from all directions, furiously beating 
their chargers. Just as it seemed as if 
they must surely trample him, they 
swerved a little and thundered past. As 
if at a given command, all the horses 
began to cast their shoes. Horseshoes, 
horseshoes—it fairly rained horseshoes. 
He sank to the ground, battered and 
bleeding from them. He had an indis- 
tinct recollection of being picked up by 
a Red Cross doctor and hurried, by am- 
bulance, to a field hospital, where they 
dressed his wounds and bandaged his 
head. He opened his eyes a little. 

He was lying in bed in a very white 
room. There was a trained nurse over 
by the window. Yes, this was a hos- 
pital, all right. And sitting near the 
nurse Why, it was the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world! He decided he’d 
better shut his eyes again. Perhaps if 
he even dreamed he were awake, she 
would vanish. It would be safer to 
dream he was dreaming. 

He could hear them talking. The 
doctor thought there was no danger of 
a fracture; the nurse seeméd to be ex- 
plaining. The horseshoe had hit him 
just above the Horseshoe? thought 
William indignantly. One, single horse- 
shoe? -Why, there had been millions 
of ’em! Cossack horseshoes, uhlan 
horseshoes, cuirassier horseshoes 
Then he was still in the same dream; 
this was the hospital to which they had 
carried him. He cautiously opened his 
eyes again. Yes, she was still there. 
And she seemed even more real when 
he had his eyeS open than when they 
were shut. 

His head was sore, and through the 
soreness some vague memory seemed to 
be trying to work its way—something 
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about a red automobile and kicking 
truck horses and a flying horseshoe. 
Perhaps, after all But if it wasn’t 
a dream, what was Nellie doing there? 
Was she really there? And then there 
occurred to him what, in his disordered 
state of mind, seemed a perfectly ra- 
tional test: Was he shaved? It had 
always been one of his many misfor- 
tunes to be unshaven whenever he un- 
expectedly met Nellie. With an effort, 
he raised his hand to his face and drew 
it across his chin. Smooth as a babe’s! 
Then she was not really there. 

At his deep-drawn sigh of disap- 
pointment, both Nellie and the nurse 
turned. 

“Billy boy! Billy!” 

It was she. She was coming toward 
him. She had taken his hand. 

“Nellie girl,” he whispered unbeliev- 
ingly. He gripped her hand so that, 
vision or no vision, she simply couldn’t 
fade away. “But how—how as 

He wonderingly felt the bandage 
about his head. Then things gradually 
came back to him, as through a haze. 

“You mustn’t talk,” she cautioned 
him, in response to a warning glance 
from the nurse. “When they brought 
you in, they found my letter in your 
pocket and sent for me. I told them 
They thought Her flush of 
embarrassment raised high his hopes of 
what she had told them. “So I had 
them move you to a private room,” she 
hurried on. 

She told him of his accident, and 
what the doctor had said—that it was 
merely a bad scalp wound, and that it 
wouldn’t be long in healing. 

Still incredulous, he rubbed his hand 
across his chin again. 

“But you’re here, and I’m shaved!” 

“Yes, dear. When they shaved your 























head They’ve been awfully sweet 
They thought 
They’d certainly been very nice, 


thought William, taking in the nurse 
and the room and everything with a 




















But how was he going 
to pay for all this? How? And then 
he suddenly gave Nellie’s hand a 
squeeze that made her wince. 
“Accident insurance,” he whispered 
gloatingly. “I’ve won out on my acci- 
dent insurance at last!” 
“And, oh, Billy,” she went on, with- 
drawing her hand from his, “the most 
important thing of all! I knew you 
were expecting to hear from Dorr’s 
Magazine, and on my way back here 
this afternoon I stopped in at your 
house and You didn’t mind my 
opening it, did you?” She produced a 
letter from her wrist bag. “May I read 
it to him, Miss Young?” 


worried glance. 
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But William was staring ‘at something on the washstand. 


The nurse smilingly nodded. 

William groaned. He remembered 
now ; his landlady had told him over the 
phone. Nellie read: 


“Dear Mr. Greccs: It gives us the great- 
est pleasure to inform you that the judges 
of our fiction contest have awarded the first 
prize to your novel, ‘Red Blood and Blue.’” 


“What !” 


“Permit us to congrat is 





“But that isn’t right. It was ‘The 
Golden Idiot.’” He snatched the letter 
from her hand. “Good Lord! I must 
have got ’em in the wrong envelopes, 
and it was Land and Sea that threw 


down my ‘Golden Idiot.’ Why——” 
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And then, for the first time, he fully 
realized the meaning of it all. Ten 
thousand dollars! The Greenwich Vil- 
lage flat; the seats in the first balcony ; 
the most beautiful girl in all the world! 

“And, Billy, boy,” she was saying, 
“the doctor saved the horseshoe.” She 
picked it up from the table. “He 
thought you might like to have it as a 
souvenir. You can always keep it.” 

“We can always keep it!” 

She raised her head, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then flushed assent. She was 
the most beautiful girl in all the world. 


They had just started on their honey- 
moon in a modest little hotel in the 
Catskills. 

While the darky bell boy was fum- 
bling at the fastenings of their trunk, 
Nellie stood at the window, gazing out 
over the Hudson valley. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful?” she murmured. 

But William was staring at some- 
thing on the washstand. He picked it 
up incredulously, amazedly. It was— 
at last—the impossible, the unbelievable 
—a brand-new, never-used cake of 
soap! 


Out of Doors 


HAVE wandered out of doors 
Where the silken winds are blowing 
And the feathered weeds are strowing 
Arrowy seeds along the shores 
Of the wide green barley sea. 
I shall not embark upon 
Those long, wind-swept waves of grain; 
In the orchard shade for me 
Are the healing wonders done 
And the slow, sweet cure for pain. 


Wee green apples in the stead 
Of the pink-white snows of May 
In the flickering branches play, 
Swinging high above my head. 
Little comedies are here, 
Little tragedies that pass 
At my feet; an ant hill cleft, 
Houseless pygmies scurrying near, 
As I lie among the grass; 
Tiny toilers, patient, deft. 


There are pangs that reach me yet; 
Grief still sends its old-time sting 
Into new-robbed hearts—a thing 
Not to charm away; but wet 
Eyelids cool here, while the throb 
Of the little busy lives 
Beating round me cheerily, 
And the sympathetic sob 
Where the wind the barley drives— 
Tis with these Earth comforts me! 
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HE god steps out of the machine 
once for each of us, and for 
Adelaide Davis the moment came 

when she fell in love with Jimmy How- 
ard, cub on the Evansville Journal. 
Some long-haired philosopher has 
preached compensation in everything. 
The god was to show Adelaide the cash 
value of unrequited love. Whether you 
consider that to be compensation de- 
pends on your temperament. 

Jimmy was pink and white. Older 
women called him a dear, but not the 
city editor. He had caught sight of 
Jimmy’s flashy finger nails, and knew 
Howard had far to go before his staff 
usefulness became positive. Now, Ade- 
laide, young and romantic, did not share 
the editorial view of manicuring. She 
was a simple person, pretty in a quiet 
way, and quakerishly demure; the last 
girl in the world to attract Jimmy, 
whose soul soared toward the star in 
the newest show. Worst of all, she pos- 
sessed a literary streak, and, counting 
Jimmy’s cubdom as success, she re- 
garded moments spent with him as 
pearls to jewel her short stories. Since 
he scorned to call, Adelaide—she had 
taken Shaw seriously—haunted the post 
office where he came for the Journal's 
mail. Being methodical, she rarely 
missed him, and often contrived a short 
relay of conversation. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she exclaimed on 
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one occasion. Then grew meek because 
Jimmy was so great. 

“Oh, hello, Addy!” 

A bored look crossed the young fel- 
low’s half-sensual face. He stuffed a 
letter into a pocketful of clippings—his 
ambition was to look the newspaper 
man—reckoned the fewest possible min- 
utes politeness required for Adelaide’s 
salvo of highbrowisms, and drew along- 
side. 

“You got a lot of mail, didn’t your” 
awed. 

“Checks!” Jimmy explained, refrain- 
ing from particulars. When an adver- 
tising check belongs to the office, this 
policy is advisable. 

“Wonderful!” She jumped to con- 
clusions. Love blinded her to all but 
the sublime in Jimmy. “I wish the ed- 
itors would send me some!” 

“They will—in time. Look at me!” 
He was not averse to the impression 
formed. “I’ve been in the game just a 
year.” He threw back his shoulders 
pompously. 

“But you’re a genius!” 
the words with worship. 

This pleased Jimmy’s vanity. He 
liked Adelaide quite well when she in- 
dulged in flattering hyperbole. 

“Not that,” modestly. “But the ed- 
itors are kind!” His voice implied 
more. 

“I wish they would be kind to me!” 


She overlaid 








There was a break in the sentence 
which warned Jimmy that it was time 
to go. “I see four rejections in my box 
now.” 

He looked at his watch. Adelaide, 
talking of herself, was rather a drag. 

“That’s too bad!” There was no sin- 
cerity in the words; they are very easy 
to say. “They'll bite if you keep at ’em. 
I must beat it. Got to see the old 
man.” 

He rushed down the street, his shoul- 
ders swinging egotistically in the spring 
sunshine. Adelaide 
watched him wist- 
fully. Jimmy was 
succeeding. It was 
only natural that he 
should be tired of 
her defeat. Wish- 
ing it were differ- 
ent, she turned into | 
the post office and 
drew out the long, 
bulky envelopes she 
had seen there. 

In that instant, 
she conceived the 
idea that was to mo- 
tivate her life. She 
flushed with excite- 
ment, and her wist- 
fulness gave place 
to the joy that is 
founded on _ hope; 
for she saw that if 
she received checks 
instead of rejection 
slips, Jimmy would 
notice her with an 
interest increasing 
directly as the size 
of the checks, until 
a very large one 
should fix things 
forever. She did 





not realize that this 
estimate 
Jimmy’s 
and her love. 


cheapened 
character 
His 
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tan shoes covered the clay of his feet, 
and love cannot see through leather. 
That night Adelaide began. She 
hardly knew what she wrote. The 
words seemed in the pencil, and she 
transcribed them with religious fervor, 
convinced that anything so inspired 
must be marvelous. At midnight, her 
mother knocked timidly, but the girl 
heard only the impulse crying within 
her. She would write, and win Jimmy. 
When she finished, at dawn, she 
dropped into an exhausted sleep. 

















“Who's the little prude?” her rival asked cattily. 
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Later, she took her story to the post 
office, pausing a moment before sliding 
it into the box. Jimmy must have come 
in behind her, for she heard him say 
tenderly: “Not to-night, dear!” 

She turned. With him was the lady 
she had watched tango at the vaude- 
ville. She bowed coldly, stared crit- 
ically, and walked away, disgusted. 
Paint, powder, pencil, peroxide—each 
shared in the gaudy make-up of the 
show girl. 

“Who’s the little prude?” her rival 
asked cattily. 

At Jimmy’s offhand answer, Ade- 
laide’s cheeks burned. 

She hurried blindly up the street. 
Jimmy and that woman! If she had 
heard the story, she would have dis- 
eredited it. But she had seen, seen! 
She had thought Jimmy—different ! 

Then she began whitewashing him, 
after the foolish fashion of women. He 
was a genius, and genius made laws 
unto itself. Anyway, such an infatua- 
tion must pass. She knew the adage 
of the wild oats—written by man to ex- 
plain man—and a woman’s love was not 
worth much unless salted by forgive- 
ness. 

Not Adelaide alone had witnessed 
Jimmy’s triumphal entrance with the 
chorus lady. He was brazenly proud of 
it, and meant all to see. In fact, his 
escapade grew into something more 
than a nine days’ wonder. Seldom is 
the pinnacle of scandal achieved by the 
small town, and Evansville gossips had 
been languishing for years. As fast as 
Adelaide forced the incident from her 
mind, she met an improved version. 

“Jimmy hears regular from that girl 
of hisn,” the postmaster remarked when 
she got her mail; or, “Jimmy’s sending 
that show girl a powerful lot of candy,” 
quoth the Ladies’ Aid. So the thing 
pursued her, and to keep her love un- 
spotted—for she did love him, in the 
face of everything—-was practically im- 
possible. 
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Casting about for some means of es- 
cape, she decided to go to Chicago as 
soon as she had the check for her great 
story. There she would dream and 
write and accumulate many checks, re- 
turning eventually to dazzle Evansville, 
win Jimmy—he would have forgotten 
her golden-haired rival—and be happy. 

That day her story came back. She 
believed her heart seriously cracked, but 
this did not keep her at home. Ade- 
laide had stick-to-it-iveness and five 
hundred in the bank. Her Aunt Ade- 
laide had left her the latter, and the 
girl had reserved it for her trousseau 
and a dining-room set of mahogany 
when she should have caged Jimmy’s 
wayward affection. She was practical 
in a romantically backhanded way, and 
this was her happiest dream. This sen- 
timent, however, should not hinder her 
conquest of the sentimental, and she 
broke into her little legacy with many 
qualms, soothed by her confidence that 
in a few months she could refund the 
money. 

Arriving in Chicago, she took a small 
room at a quiet boarding house, and, 
holding herself aloof from the people 
about her, lived only with her dreams. 
Freed from the gossip of Evansville, 
Jimmy resumed godlike proportions, 
and she worshiped and worked alter- 
nately. On the street, his eyes met her 
everywhere, and his slouch bent the 
shoulders of the men ahead. The agony 
was delicious. She told herself that she 
was really alive. 

Her work continued to fail, and her 
trousseau money diminished accord- 
ingly. But she persevered. Abotit this 
time somebody suggested that she carry 
her stories to the editors. At first she 
scorned the idea, but as one story after 
another came back, she decided to try 
it. Perhaps it was true that editors re- 
turned things unread. 

Her first essay weakened her cour- 
age. She met a man who bellowed 
something about not being “a little 











fool.” Still, he promised to look at her 
work. Then she encountered a gum- 
chewing girl, who asked if she scorned 
stamps because she was broke. She did 
not give up, and the third time proved 
lucky. She watched him who was next 
in line to the editor skim the first two 
and the last pages of her story, and 
hated him for skipping. 

“Sorry”—his shrewd, blue eyes 
smiled pleasantly—“but it’s not our 
line.” 

“Isn't it any good ?” 

“We don’t like to criticize,” tenta- 
tively. 

She thought of Jimmy and all that 
was at stake. 

‘Please tell me!” she begged. 

“You don’t know how. Of course, 
you can learn. Your stuff’s all polish.” 
Her eyes were big and troubled. “Go 
to the movies for plot,” he told her, 
‘‘and read some of our stuff. If you try 
some, you might bring it in.” Such was 
Dick White’s way. 

“Thank you!” she gulped, taking the 
story he handed her blindly. Then she 
rushed downstairs, her eyes full of 
tears. In the street, a news stand re- 
called White’s advice; she bought the 
magazine, and turned into the nearest 
picture theater. She watched the films 
cynically. What was she to learn from 
cowboys, murderers, and fulsome love 
scenes? She hurried out again into the 
cruel daylight. 

It was plain that she could not write, 
and life without Jimmy’s love was un- 
thinkable. Of course, she contemplated 
suicide, visioning herself dead in How- 
ard’s arms. But her conscience tabooed 
this, and, besides, she had no right to 
such redress until her burial money was 
safe in the bank—trousseau money and 
burial money are quite different. No, 
there was nothing for it but—to—to— 
what? 

To learn to write! She clutched the 
magazine, her key to success. Climbing 
to her room, she switched on the light, 
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and read. Suddenly her pitiful ig- 
norance faced her. What could she tell 
of crime, disaster, business intrigue, or 
passionate love? She considered them 
immoral, and blushed at the editorial 
injunction to go and write likewise. 
Her work dealt with romantic love un- 
expressed, or pictured the rosy dawn- 
ing of Jimmy’s love to be, and, seeing 
such stories had no place in the mael- 
strom of modern fiction, she wept bit- 
terly. She could not play the game, and 
on its winning she had staked her all. 

During the days that followed she 
was apathetic. She wrote her weekly 
check without her accustomed heart- 
ache. Then, after days of despair, she 
grew angry with a white, miserable 
rage. What right had the editors to bar 
her from Jimmy’s love? She would 
make herself write, prove them mis- 
taken! Hours of study—the magazine 
her textbook—produced a story of 
Western life. The local color was bor- 
rowed from picture shows; the action 
was punctuated with oaths, revolver 
shots, hairbreadth escapes, and a lynch- 
ing scene; and the hero was rescued a 
la John Smith. This she took to White, 
who successfully hid the smile elicited 
by her forlorn little effort. 

“Were you ever out West?” he 
inquired. 

“No.” 

“The movies aren’t reliable. Now 
tell me what you really know about.” 

“Nothing.” She swallowed a sob. 

“It’s not as bad as that.” His eyes 
gave confidence. 

“A country town,” dubiously, “and 
love.” 

“Good!” He was jubilant. “‘There’s 
your story—a bunch of ‘em. Get busy 
on one of those, and bump up against 
the crowd.” He handed her the abor- 
tion she had worked so hard to create. 
“Don’t try any more of that. Get busy 
on the country town. I know a chap 
who’ll use it.” 
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“You're very Her voice 
shook. “T’ll try.” 

“That’s nothing,” he laughed. She 
was a poor liitle thing, and he was sorry 
for her. 

To write of a country town! Was 
that all she was good for? But she 
swallowed her pride for Jimmy’s sake. 
Also, she made friends at the board- 
ing house; White might know, and she 
must win. Next morning brought a let- 
ter from her mother, begging her to 


good.” 


“You're very good.” 


Her voice shook. “I’U try.” 
come home. She wrote that she could 
not get away, and found she longed for 
the oid place—and Jimmy. She had not 
heard of him since she had left; Jimmy 
had suffered the fate of most nine-day 
wonders, But she knew intuitively that 
he had proved his genius. 

Meanwhile, she struggled with the 
country town, inwardly certain he 
would laugh at her. It was the hardest 
thing she had ever tried to do, and she 
had no enthusiasm. Where could the 














art lie in anything so commonplace? 
When she finished it—it was a short 
little thing, with a sob at the end be- 
cause she was homesick—she took it to 
White. He approved of the sob part, 
and showed her how to soften an awk- 
ward opening, offering to call and criti- 
cize the finished product. She was shy 
about letting him come, which pleased 
him. 

He met her a week later, and read the 
completed story. 

“It’s great!” energetically. “Now do 
some more! I'll take this to the man I 
mentioned.” 

He did, and the girl had enough 
sense to be grateful. This was the be- 
ginning of the success she coveted, and 
of her friendship with White, which 
might have amounted to something if 
Jimmy’s shadow had not stood between. 
Under White’s tutelage, all things grew 
interesting. He helped her to forget 
herself, and showed her how to pierce 
the veneer of those about her, glimpsing 
the real below the sham. But he could 
not rid her of her’ strange aloofness. 
She adventured into every crowd, 
watching eagerly the quickly changing 
faces. Because she felt herself a by- 
stander, she viewed things objectively, 
the joys and sorrows of others height- 
ened by her personal suffering, until 
life, which had once seemed dead, be- 
came more wonderful than the dreams 
she had courted. 

This stimulus wakened her woman- 
hood, which baffled and _ fascinated 
White. Gradually his interest came to 
be something deeper, though, when he 
hinted at this, she avoided the issue. 
Not knowing about Jimmy, he at- 
tributed her coldness to her work. Then 
her book came out—‘“Love ir a Country 
Town’—and her royalties reached five 
figures in as many weeks. Even this 


did not break down her reserve. There 
was something uncanny about it, and it 
remained for a letter from her publish- 
ers to make it clear to him. 


He was 
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with her when she received the letter, 
and it was he who gloated over the 
check inclosed. 

“Have you had many as big as this?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” She was complacently 
bored. “I think this is the fourth.” 

“It’s fun to get them, isn’t it?” Her 
lack of enthusiasm worried him; he 
wondered if she were ill. 

“Just at first.” She recalled the 
thrill with which she had replaced the 
trousseau money. “By the way, I think 
I’ll go home next week.” 

“Really?” His voice was strained. 
“IT don’t like it.” 

“But I’m going to be so happy!” she 
exulted. 


“What do you mean?” Dread fol- 
lowed dread. 

“Nothing.” She blushed. 

“You’ve got to tell me. I love you, 


Adelaide.” 

She drew back as if he had struck 
her. 

“There’s some one—else,” she said 
childishly. “I’ve been working so that 
he would care.” 

“Don’t you know whether he cares or 
not?” His question was cruelly blunt. 

“No. If he doesn’t, my heart will 
break.” 

“Then—then I hope he loves you, 
Adelaide. But—oh, I would so like 
a chance, little girl!” 

That was all. Neither mentioned it 
again until White put her on the train 
for Evansville. He was so quiet, she 
thought he had forgotten or been mis- 
taken. This was comforting. Then he 
turned to say good-by. 

“If you want me”—his love leaped 
to his eyes—‘‘wire!”’ He was gone. 

She waved her hand to him as the 
train pulled out, then forgot him in her 
happiness. She was going home! She 
had made a success worthy of her great 
love. This she would lay at Jimmy’s 
feet. Ah, it must open his heart! She 
had received many checks—checks that 
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would once have dazzled her, and would 
still dazzle Evansville. Oh, she was 
happy, happy! Every moment brought 
her nearer Jimmy, who had made her 
success possible. 

Because she dreamed of her great 
joy, the minutes passed magically. The 
train slowed down for the last time. 
Why, here she was! It was all the 
same! Jimmy would be the same, too! 
Oh, it was good to be back! In an- 
other moment she was close in her 
mother’s arms. Suddenly her eyes met 
Jimmy’s watching from the other side 
of the station. She experienced a thrill 
of pleasure that frightened her. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “there’s 
Jimmy!” and she dashed off to meet 
him. The other woman smiled, glad 
that Adelaide still had room for her old 
friends. 

“Hello, Addy!” Jimmy called, start- 
ing toward her. “Rejoiced to see you 
back -” 

“Helo, Jimmy !” 

How gvod the old greeting sounded! 
Her keart was beating in her throat, 
and she could hardly control her voice. 
She wondered if Jimmy guessed. 

“Congratulations,” he said, grasping 
her hand. “We’re proud of you. But 
then I always knew you'd do it. Re- 
member how I used to tell you to stick 
at em and they’d bite? Why, I was one 
of your admirers before you got your- 
self famous, Addy! You don’t mind 
my calling you that for the sake of auld 
lang syne?” 

“What a question! Why, Jimmy, it 
means everything just to hear you say it 
again.” 

“Your book’s wonderful,” he rushed 
on. “I read it the week it came out! 
And that description of the post office 
—say, that’s great! Hits the one here 


toa T. Must have had it in mind, eh, 
Addy ?” 

“Thank you, Jimmy.” She could not 
recall the detail. 


“Now tell me about 
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your work.” She waited with de- 
lighted anticipation. 

“My work?” he pondered. “Why, 
there’s not much to tell, Addy. I’m 
still on the Journal, ’bout where I’ve al- 
ways been. I used to think I might hit 
the high spots myself, but guess I’m a 
one-day man.” 

“And you will yet.” 
thusiastically confident. 
discouraged. I’ve felt the same way 
about it. But stick at it, Jimmy, and 
you just can’t fail. You're too clever.” 

“It’s easy for you to talk, Addy; 
you’re famous. But—well, you see, 
I’ve stopped trying since the kid’s on 
deck. Takes all my time hustling for 
breakfast food and certified milk.” 

“What kid, Jimmy?’ Her brows 
wrinkled. 

“Mine!” 
in his eyes. 

“Yours?” She could hardly form the 
word, and her eyes widened, dazed. 

“Didn’t you know I was married, 
Addy?” he tore on, not noticing the 
girl’s burning cheeks. “I married Ida 
May. You must remember her—peo- 
ple talked enough about us before you 


She was en- 
“We all get 


A very decent light shone 


went.”” He chuckled over his past no- 
toriety. Jimmy was in all things an 
egotist. 


Ida May! The chorus lady! The 
thing came to Adelaide in a double 
flash, which seemed to annihilate all she 
treasured most. 

“T didn’t know.” Her voice was curi- 
ously toneless. “I—why, I congratu- 
late you, Jimmy!” She laughed oddly 
—a broken laugh that was half a sob. 

Neither did he notice this. Egotists 
are seldom observant. 

“Thanks!” He drew himself up in 
the proud fashion she remembered, and 
the memory cut. She was shamed again 
and again before the revelation of his 
marriage. The color died out of her 
face, leaving it deadly white. 

“T hope your wife is well?” she asked 
conventionally, watching herself from 
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afar off. Surely it was 
not she who was talk- 
ing—this half-dead, 
aching thing, beaten at 
her own game—this 
was not she at all. 

“Oh, yes, and getting 
kind o’ fat, too.” 

He felt for his 
watch. The gesture 
was poignantly remi- 
niscent. It dragged the 
girl back to the pres- 
ent, and she brought 
all her knowledge of 
faces to bear on the 
one before her. The 
coarse-lined mouth and 
puffy-lidded eyes told a 
story she had trained 
herself to read, and it 
hurt. Also, she won- 
dered if he had waded 
through her wistfully 
written sketches. Well, 
she would see. 

“Do you remember 
my story about Mary 
Smith?” She would 
take her disillusion- 
ment in full. 

“Oh, yes.” She mar- 
veled he could lie so 
glibly ; Mary had “Didn’t you know 
sprung into being with 
the question. “She was 
a sweet little thing, Addy, and I won- 
dered where you found her.” Plainly 
~ Jimmy had read no more than the title 
of her work. ‘Well, I must beat it,” 
he continued. “Got to see the old man.” 
How well she knew that excuse! “I'll 
drop round soon.” 

She said something—what, she could 
not tell; her mind had suddenly become 
numb. She shrank from him as he 
caught her hand. When he was gone, 
she turned back to her mother. 

“Jimmy’s changed, isn’t he?” 
the balm of an excuse. 


seeking 
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1 was married, Addy?” he tore on, not noticing the 
girl’s burning cheeks. 


“T don’t think so. He’s just the same 
as he always was. He’s never been 
much account, and everybody knows 
it,” 

“Just the same?’ The girl’s voice 
trailed into a whisper, and her mother 
looked at her quickly. 

“Are you sick, Addy?” she asked. 
“It’s a hard trip from Chicago.” 

“No.” She struggled to say the 
words lightly. “I think I’m really well 
at last.” She knew now that she loved 
Dick—Dick, who was everything she 
had dreamed Jimmy to be. 
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“Yes, it is nice to get home, after 
you’ve been away a long time.” The 
older woman was matter-of-fact. “Now 
let’s hurry up to the house.” 

“I must send a telegram first,” Ade- 
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She stepped into the station. When 
she came out, she was smiling a crooked 
little smile, because she saw now that 
Jimmy was the god out of the machine, 
since it was Jimmy who had forced her 


laide said. to her heritage of happiness. 
@a. 
Barefoot. Days 
NY ONE with half an eye 
: Can perceive that summer’s come! 


Not alone that clouds are high, 
Whitened chestnuts bend and hum 
With appreciative bees ; 

There’s a truer sign than these: 
Stripped from ruddy sole to knees, 

Trots a nimble urchin by 

With a shout of vagrant ease. 


All the winter, work or play, 
Cobbled horrors penned his feet; 
Good enough when snowdrifts lay 
Sleek and stern in field and stree*; 
Not so very much amiss 
’Neath the March wind’s cuff and kiss. 
But the hour of perfect bliss 
Only came with greening May, 
Warming, softening, just for this. 


From the eyelets twanged the laces, 
Fell the leather on the floor, 

Slid the stockings from their places— 
Now the lad is free once more. 
Free of grass—no matter whose— 
And the mud’s delicious ooze, 
Following straws’ uncertain cruise 

Where the gutters run their races— 
Ah, what’s life, enslaved by shoes? 


True, the world’s a gritty way 
To the pink soles lately freed; 
Pottery scraps, unlooked for, stray 
Round their path to wound and bleed. 
Desert-hot the sandy road; 
Sharp the raspberry bramble’s goad 
(Bare as yet of crimson load). 
Yet who cares? The bird awing 
Scarce outthrills this lad at play, 
Fetterless, the puddle’s king! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwInc. 
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LIZABETH ANN, having learned 
how to cook while out at Grand- 
ma Weaver’s, came home to prac- 

tice her latest accomplishment upon the 
family. 

“Your pie crust was alittle too short 
to-night,” she cautioned Callie, as she 
helped that dusky maiden carry out the 
tea dishes. “If I were you 

“Yo’-all go long, chile,” retorted Cal- 
lie, with her lip out and the whites of 
her eyes showing. “I was makin’ pie 
crusts while yo’-all was still exper’- 
mentin’ on ba'ley water.” 

Elizabeth Ann lost no time in ac- 
cepting this unexpected, but welcome, 
dismissal from the field of labor, but 
paused long enough in her exit to cast 
a bit of parting advice through the 
swinging door: 

“And if you put dabs of butter on 
top, it makes it lots flakier. Yours 
isn’t 7 

Yes, all things considered, it was 
better to depart without a conclusion. 
Elizabeth Ann, who had known Callie 
since the aforementioned barley-water 
days, was familiar with her vagaries, 
and sought mother instead. 

“You know that little stove up in the 
attic that was Aunt Susie’s when she 
was a little girl.” 

“Well?” 

“Can we have it to use?” 

“Who?” 

“Oh, Bess Salisbury and Marguerite 
and I. I want to teach them how to 
cook, and there’s no use trying to do 
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anything with Callie around, she’s so 
cross.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Gale, unable to 
think of any excuse on such short no- 
tice, “if you'll be very, very careful 
of it 3 

Accordingly, the evolution of Eliza- 
beth Ann’s fame as a cook began. The 
little stove was smaller even than Cal- 
lie’s smallest coal bucket, but it was 
complete, with real lids and a lid lifter, 
an oven that baked excellently, an ash 
pan, and really effective dampers. 
Placed upon a stump and fed with 
twigs and branches broken to size, it 
actually grew red-hot, and through its 
midget chimney belched forth smoke 
that brought tears of smarting pride to 
its fireman’s cheeks. A small kit of im- 
plements went with the stove—kettles 
no larger than teacups, a joke of a cof- 
feepot, a wee skillet, and an iron pot on 
three legs that sizzled fried cakes, in 
real fat, to a _ rich, reddish-brown, 
doughnutty hue. 

Elizabeth Ann, though she had en- 
larged somewhat her coterie since the 
days when she used to work out her 
ideas in solitary conclave with her pa- 
per dolls, was still supervisor of them, 
in spite of the two chums whom she 
had let into her secrets a bit. There- 





fore, it was Elizabeth Ann who de- 
cided when to shut off dampers; it was 
Elizabeth Ann who passed judgment 
upon the thickness of the cinnamon 
sprinkling for the baby pies; it was 
Elizabeth Ann who painfully reduced 
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“I’m trying to decide how much one-seventh of two-thirds of a cup of 
Have you any idea?” 


sour milk would be. 


all kindly donated recipes to propor- 
tions befitting this culinary equipment. 

Now, whatever talents were pos- 
sessed by Elizabeth Ann Gale, it must 
be admitted that she was no mathema- 
tician. Once upon a time Callie had 
carelessly pulled off the end of moth- 
er’s tape measure, which curled up into 
a tin case after the habit of a snail, 
and mother, being that week in an eco- 
nomical frame of mind, had cut off the 
torn inch and sewed the tin ring onto 
inch “2.” Elizabeth Ann’s_ troubles 
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e began forthwith. 

Should she add or 
subtract an inch now 
when she measured 
anything for mother 
with that tape meas- 
ure? 

“You should sub- 
tract one,” groaned 
mother, “of course! 
Can’t you see that?” 

“Why?” argued 
Elizabeth Ann. “One 
inch is already gone. 
I should think you'd 
add it on again when 
you got to the end.” 

Eventually the 
Gales were forced to 
purchase a new tape 
measure. Once upon 
a time, shortly after 
this new family acqui- 
sition, Mr. Gale called 
up from the office to 
learn the girth of a 
new trunk in order 
that he might pur- 
chase a strap to en- 
circle the same. Eliz- 
abeth Ann kept him 
on the wire while she 
departed importantly 
to perform this task 
with the new tape 
measure. Presently 
she returned and con- 
fessed her failure in a disappointed 
voice. 

“You'll just have to wait till you get 
home, father. The trunk is so heavy 
I can’t lift it up and get the tape under 
to measure it.” 

Alas, admitted it must be that Eliza- 
beth Ann’s stumblingblock was an 
arithmetic! And that was why she had 
so much trouble with these reduced 
recipes. 

She 





was sitting, one afternoon, 


humped upon an empty grocery box, 














struggling with Grandma Weaver's 
ginger-cooky recipe, when she heard 
herself addressed by some one over the 
fence, and, looking up, despair stamped 
upon her face, was thrilled to find her- 
self looking into the eyes of the new 
bride who had set up housekeeping 
in the new bungalow just back of the 
Gales’ on the adjoining avenue. Eliza- 
beth Ann had watched the bungalow 
grow, inch by inch, and approved vio- 
lently of everything in it except possi- 
bly the kitchen window, which she 
would have preferred over the sink 
instead of over the table. She had 
gloated over such of the bride’s system 
as she had been able to observe from a 
polite distance, and quite pined to en- 
ter the house, now that it was fur- 
nished, and view the completed whole. 
It gave her a feeling of actual and de- 
licious alarm to observe that her oppor- 
tunity might now be at hand. 

“Why, I’m trying,” the small cook re- 
plied dolefully in answer to the bride’s 
query, “to decide how much one-sev- 
enth of two-thirds of a cup of sour 
milk would be. Have you any idea?” 

The bride looked as if she had met 
with one of the sisterhood. 

“Not the slightest,” she frankly ac- 
knowledged. “I always make Harry 
figure those things out. It’s no more 
than fair—if-I cook them afterward.” 

“It must be nice to be married,” 
Elizabeth Ann murmured, with a wist- 
ful sigh, as she put a series of crosses 
and lines through her fractions. 

“Tt is,” assented the bride, somewhat 
absently. “Except that men are so 
untidy !” 

Elizabeth Ann looked discouraged. 

“I knew father was.” 

“They all are. When Harry starts 
the teakettle for me in the morning, 
he always leaves the match under the 
match safe.” 

“Wouldn’t you think he’d put it in?” 
Elizabeth Ann ejaculated, with respon- 
Sive irritation. “And father always 
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folds his napkin well enough, but he 
never puts the ring on it.” 

“They never quite finish anything 
they start,” agreed the bride, with a 
sigh of resignation; then, changing to 
more cheerful topics: “What a cun- 
ning stove!” 

“Tt belonged to what would have been 
my Aunt Susie, if she’d lived to grow 
up,” explained its present owner, lift- 
ing the lid to show the raging furnace 
within. “I’m heating the oven now 
for these ginger cookies.” 

“TIsn’t that darling!” 

And the undignified bride crawled 
under the fence and came over to in- 
spect further Elizabeth Ann’s kitchen. 

Eventually, also, Elizabeth Ann was 
introduced into Doris Farling’s, and 
thus the friendship grew. It was quite 
possible that Doris Farling herself 
might once have been an Elizabeth Ann, 
and it was almost certain that Eliza- 
beth Ann, when married—if ever— 
would prove to be just such a stickler 
of a housekeeper as Doris Farling. 
How Elizabeth Ann approved of her, 
idolized her, imitated her, and yearned 
for that day to come when she could 
lead that carefree Herb Ellsworth so 
merry a chase that his brain should be 
in as much of whirl within his head 
as his curly hair without! Indeed, 
yes! He should walk her chalk line 
with fear and quavering! There should 
be no matches left under her match 
safe, no cigar ashes dumped into her 
fern jardiniére, no jaunty and debonair 
departure in the morning from a house 
where his bath robe still lay unhung! 

Doris Farling cleaned incessantly. 
She polished and dusted and “picked 
up” in a manner that Elizabeth Ann re- 
vered. She always knew when Harry 
had been in any room in the bungalow, 
because he invariably changed the an- 
gle of a chair, or forgot to replace the 
telephone, or spilled his shaving pow- 
der, or left the light turned on wher’ 
ever he had been. Doris fidgeted afte 
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him, “picking up,” as uneasily as she 
gathered up the leaves, one by one, that 
fell from her Boston fern in the liv- 
ing room when a breeze blew in through 
the open window. Elizabeth Ann knew 
just how she felt. 

If anything, however, Elizabeth Ann 
felt that Doris was a trifle too lax with 
Harry. She yielded too much. Even 
though she made him promise to 
straighten up afterward, she often let 
him chase her all over the house and 
yard in really a most frivolous way, 
misplacing chairs, rumpling up rugs, 


Elizabeth Ann felt that Doris was a trifle too lax with Harry. 








and leaving general bedlam_ behind. 
Sometimes Elizabeth Ann herself fol- 
lowed them and set things in order 
again, as they went, with an air of dis- 
approval. Once when Doris had moved 
Harry’s Sunday newspaper from the 
floor to the table ledge for the fifth 
time, Harry sank to his knees and pre- 
tended to read it from that posture as 
it lay on the low shelf; whereat, Doris, 
after considerable cogitation, finally 
laughed. It was such weakness in hold- 
ing her point that displeased Elizabeth 
Ann, and she resolved to be quite firm 











with Herb at all times, and entirely con- 
sistent in her rules. 

Now, unbeknownst to Harry, Doris 
was planning a small but elaborate stag 
dinner for him on the evening of his 
birthday, and had invited Elizabeth 
Ann to assist at that function. The 
assistant of honor was beside herself 
at this flattering invitation, and, in fact, 
so lorded it over Bess Salisbury and 
Marguerite that they complained peev- 
ishly : 

“You're having all the fun, Elizabeth 
Ann. We don’t ever cook with you 
hardly at all any more, and you were 
going to teach us how. You’re always 
fooling around with Mrs. Farling.” 

“She knows so much about cooking,” 
Elizabeth Ann explained, in defense of 
her position. “It’s an opportunity I 
mustn’t miss. Besides, Harry divides 
all my recipes for me now, and it’s 
such a help! When I learn just a lit- 
tle bit more, I’ll teach it all to you.” 

“You'll get sick of it by that time,” 
3ess and Marguerite mourned, wishing 
an Aunt Susie stove had descended to 
them. 

Elizabeth Ann, however, was in high 
spirits, and, while feeling sorry for 
them, really could not stop to consider 
too many complaints at once. She was 
to spend the entire day with Doris. She 
cleaned silver. She washed extra 
dishes. She dusted. She opened gro- 
ceries and put them away. She stuck 
the candles in the birthday cake. She 
reviewed the menu with Doris every 
hour or so. 

It was a distinctly typical dinner for 
a bride to attempt—very fussy, and 
served so as best to display the largest 
variety of the wedding presents. It 
started with little neck clams, and it 
had a soup course and a fish course and 
a meat course and a salad and a dessert. 

“What can we have for dessert?” 
Doris Farling had asked her assistant 
in desperation. 
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“Tce cream,” Elizabeth Ann had sug- 
gested, with sparkling eyes. 

Doris had shaken her head. 

“Harry doesn’t care a snap for ice 
creams, or anything frozen. He doesn’t 
like gelatines——” 

“That date-and-walnut pudding, with 
whipped cream.” 

“I had that once before when Dick 
and Mr. Cartwright were both here.” 

“Pie,” Elizabeth Ann had proposed. 

Doris had shaken her head again. 

“That wouldn’t do for a dinner like 
this. Besides, I want to use the sherbet 
glasses that Dick gave us, you know. 
It must be served in sherbet glasses. 
Oh, I believe I know what I'll have!” 

Once upon a time Doris had stewed 
some pulled figs in maple sirup and 
served the same with whipped cream, 
greatly to Mr. Harry Farling’s appro- 
val. Indeed, he had enthusiastically as- 
sured her that she might serve him that 
particular concoction seven nights a 
week, and he would eat the same with 
alacrity and pleasure, a compliment that 
had sunk deeply into the receptive soul 
of the experimental cook, and had com- 
pensated in part for the impenetrability 
of the shortcake on the previous even- 
ing. 
“I'll have that,” Doris had decided, 


telling Elizabeth Ann how the figs were . 


prepared, “and we’ll stick some mara- 
schino cherries and marshmallows 
around in it, too, with a big splash of 
whipped cream on top. It will look 
darling on those gold plates.” 

Elizabeth Ann had nodded her sanc- 
tion. 

“You can fix it, if you want to, Eliza- 
beth Ann,” Doris had offered gener- 
ously. “Stew the figs, I mean.” 

“Oh,” Elizabeth Ann had pleaded, 
“let me cook them on my little stove, 
out in the yard! Please, please, Doris! 
I'll do it just as you tell me to.” 

“All right,” Doris had agreed smil- 
ingly. Things were going well, and the 
dinner bade fair to be a wild success. 
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The afternoon of the party Elizabeth 
Ann built a fire with a dissected corn- 
cob that turned the stove to a raging 
crimson and made the flames come out 
of the chimney. There was just room 
on top of the stove for the inside part 
of Doris’ smallest rice boiler, provided 
a small are hung off in front and at 
one side, the chimney being slightly in 
the way. The sirup came to a most 
beautiful boil, and Elizabeth Ann 
dropped in the washed figs with the air 
of a French chef. 

“How long shall I boil it?” she called 
in to Doris. 

Mrs. Farling was making patty cases 
for the peas, and was not having the 
greatest of success. 

“Oh, I boil it about five minutes for 
Harry and me,” she answered. “Good- 


ness! I wonder what ails these 
things!” 

Outside, Elizabeth Ann’s smooth 
forehead puckered in perplexity. She 


hated to bother Doris with more ques- 
tions, now that she appeared to be hav- 
ing bad luck for the moment. If Harry 
were only there to figure the thing out 
for her! 

“If it takes five minutes for two,” 
Elizabeth Ann reckoned on a scratch 
pad that she kept in a convenient stump 
cupboard, “and there are to be eight 
Oh, dear!” 

She looked in at the kitchen again, 
but Doris was about to weep over her 
patty mold, which she was holding over 
her kettle of hot lard as if she were 
fishing for perch. Elizabeth Ann 
sighed, for the world is a cold and un- 
friendly place for a little girl who can- 
not do arithmetic. 

“Oh, I see now!” she cried gleefully 
to herself, after she had applied her 
energies for the third time. “Eight is 





four times two, and four times five is 
twenty minutes.” 

With an air of great satisfaction, 
Elizabeth Ann replenished her fire with 
an additional corncob or two, and re- 
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moved the gummy sirup from the fire 
at precisely the expiration of the al- 
lotted tweuty minutes. After it had 
cooled a bit, she added the cherries and 
marshmallows, filled the sherbet glasses, 
and set them on a shelf by the pantry 
window, to await the final touch of 
whipped cream just before they were 
served. 

Mr. Harry Farling was properly as- 
tounded by his surprise party, and, 
when the eight ravening wolves were 
summoned to the dining room half an 
hour later, he cast two glances—one at 
the tempting table and another at his 
adorably flushed wife and cook—which 
quite compensated her for the weariness 
that made her long to drop dead upon 
the floor. It is not an easy thing to 
trot steadily about one’s kitchen from 
seven a. m. to seven p. m. 

Elizabeth Ann served, shyly but ca- 
pably. Had she not assisted Callie— 
oh, many times !—at similar functions? 
She served to the left, and removed 
from the right, systematically and with 
pride in her deftness, through clams 
and soup and fish and the leg-of-lamb 
course, answering questions bashfully, 
and growing pink every time any allu- 
sion was made to the skill of the small 
serving maid. So many young men 
quite embarrassed Elizabeth Ann, and 
she was always glad, when she came 
through the swinging door, to find a 
brisk conversation in progress, as it 
gave less opportunity for personal re- 
marks that might call for an answer, 
even while she was carrying wabbly 
soup or salads that skidded alarmingly 
about on their lettuce leaves. 

At last it was time for the dessert. 
Elizabeth Ann herself heaped up the 
cones of stiff cream upon each sherbet 
glass, and carried them on the gold 
plates into the dining room. It was 
not until her third trip that she dis- 
covered a joke in the air. Mr. Dick 
Blackburn was biting his lip, Mr. Harry 
Farling was becoming increasingly rosy, 























A very uncomfortable moment occurred for everyone. 


like an August sunset when the twi- 
light falls, and Mr. Cartwright wore 
a frank and unabashed grin upon his 
boyish countenance as he Oh, what 
could he be doing with that spoon? 
Her heart pounding, Elizabeth Ann 
peeked around Mr. Blackburn’s shoul- 
der and was horrified to observe that 
when—and with the greatest difficulty 
—he punctured the surface of the 
gummy sirup surrounding the pulled 
figs and pulled out his spoon again, 
long, stringy dangles of sugary goo 
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hung suspended from it, and waved in 
the air. 

Mr. Harry Farling suddenly clutched 
his spoon with as much vehemence as 
he would have seized a baseball bat, and 
probed its point down viciously into the 
stiff mass. The sherbet glass slipped 
under the pressure and ran away off 
onto the tablecloth, depositing its 
whipped cream, which was the only. 
movable thing about the concoction, 
straight on the back of his hand. A 
general shout went up, as seven guests 
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suddenly gave vent to their pent-up 
mirth, and Harry grinned sheepishly, 
but did not look happy. 

“What’s the matter, for goodness’ 
sake?” cried Doris, as Elizabeth Ann 
fled into the kitchen. 

“It’s the figs! It’s the figs!” gasped 
the unhappy assistant of honor, breath- 
less with mortification and despair. 

Forgetful of her kitchen apron, 
Doris ran into the dining room and 
grasped the unhappy situation after one 
rapid survey of her dinner party. A 
very uncomfortable moment occurred 
for every one, particularly for Mr. 
Harry Farling, who—being neither cook 
nor guest—felt that he was tragically 
alone in his peculiar position of respon- 
sibility as host, and innocence as sur- 
prisee, at this unfortunate surprise 
party. He glanced at Doris, with a 
look almost of resentment, which she, 
being quick to detect his emotions, was 
far from missing. At that instant, poor 
Elizabeth Ann’s face, transfixed with 
woe, appeared just for a brief look 
through the swinging door, and van- 
ished again, with a muffled sob that 
only Mrs. Farling’s quick ear detected. 
It seemed, however, to put resolution 
into her heart. 

“[’m afraid—I’m afraid,” she mur- 
mured apologetically, in a shaky voice 
that made seven gentlemen feel like 
culprits and one like a criminal, “I’m 
afraid I boiled it too long. Please don’t 
try to eat it. I’m so sorry! I'll bring 
in Harry’s birthday cake, and you can 
eat your cigars and coffee and smoke 
your cheese with that, instead.” 

It may have been chaotic, but it 
caused every one to rise to the occasion 
with his best effort. The dinner ended 
the wild success that Doris had hoped 
for it, and a wistful smile quivered over 
her face as she surveyed her guests 
smoking bravely, though dizzily, on the 
queer black cigars she had provided. 
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Then, without meeting Mr. Harry Far- 
ling’s eye, she withdrew, and left them 
alone. 

They had returned to the living room 
and were deep in a baseball discussion 
when the small person of Elizabeth 
Ann Gale appeared in their midst. She 
was a little pale, but she said her say 
bravely in a low, even voice: 

“It wasn’t Doris’ fault at all. It was 
all mine. I boiled them too long my- 
self. She said she boiled them five 
minutes for her and Harry, so I boiled 
them twenty minutes, because eight is 
four times two, and four times five is 
twenty minutes, and I don’t see yet 
what was wrong.” 

Those discourteous guests, led by 
their host, gave a unanimous shout of 
amusement. Elizabeth Ann _ flushed. 
The arithmetical world had failed her 
again, and caused her untold ignominy. 
She took occasion to vent a little spite, 
however, upon Mr. Harry Farling. 

“If I were you,” she suggested to 
him succinctly, “I’d go out and see her. 
She’s crying.” 

Mr. Harry Farling acted upon the 
suggestion. Elizabeth Ann also with- 
drew, with the air of a Marie Antoi- 
nette, leaving peals of mirth behind. 
She was disgraced, dishonored, to be 
sure, her pride gone before a fall, her 
fame as a cook nipped in its bursting 
bud. But her conscience—ah, her con- 
science was as clear as a spring day! 
She had shouldered. her own blame and 
responsibility, she had swallowed the 
pill of public confession, she had trod- 
den the bitter valley of humiliation; 
all of which excellent metaphors and 
similes Miss Elizabeth Ann Gale com- 
posed for her sore and bleeding heart 
as she climbed home over the fence with 
her Aunt Susie stove to the comfort 
that Socrates and his heart-whole pur 
alone could offer his forlorn little mis- 
tress. 
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O A lovely Filipina 
At Manila where I sailed 
Was Senora Concertina, 
Nina, Nina! 
And my heart it never failed 
To respond with a jumpin’ 
Sort o’ bumpin’, sort o’ thumpin’ 
To the music of her voice, which was 
sweet ; 
And her feet, 
They was less than number two, 
Honest Injun, I tell you! 
How I sang! 
I used to whang 
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On a native wingaloo 
This ditty, turned to music from the 
far Su-lu: 


“Nina Concertina, 
Lovely Filipina, 
Have a heart! 
Have a care! 
For the part 
Of your hair 
Is flirtatious. 
Oh, my gracious, 
If you humbug Thomas Blair, 
There'll be trouble in the tropics—so 
beware!” 
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Lothario Tangerina, 

From the island next to hers, 

Came to call on Concertina, 

Nina, Nina, 

And he stuck around like burrs. 
Once I asks, “Why all this buzzin’?” 
She responded, “He’s me cousin, 

And I kiss him out o’ family respect.” 
“Oh, reflect ! 

Have you cousins quite a few?” 
“Some,” she answered, “thirty-two. 

More than this 

For to kiss 
From the Isle of Ballygoo 
I’ve just ninety uncles who 

Must be suited 

And saluted 
On the check.” I answers, 
Hark, darlin’, while I sing 

plaint to you: 


“Whew! 
this tender 


“Nina Concertina, - 
Lovely Filipina, 
Have a heart! 
Have a care! 
For the part 
Of your hair 
Is flirtatious. 
Oh, my gracious, 
If you humbug Thomas Blair, 
There’ll be trouble in the tropics—so 
beware!” 
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Soon I found her second cousins 

Was increasin’ just like flies. 
Uncles also came by dozens, 

Buzzin’s, buzzin’s, 

As they gazed into her eyes. 
Gosh all nation! In creation 
Such a popular relation 
Never was—nor was there ever such a 

num’rous familee. 
Every tree, 
When I lingered ’neath the moon, 
Showed ’em waitin’ there to spoon. 

In the shade, 

Unafraid, 

Lurked each Spanish-speakin’ coon 
As I played “Farewell Forever” on me 
Zanzibar bassoon: 


“Nina Concertina, 
Lovely Filipina, 
When your kiss 
Goes so far, 
It’s a miss 
LO @ tar. 
To be candid, 
Secondhanded 
Kisses, like a smoked cigar, 
Sort o’ lack exclusive flavor to the ex- 
pert, which I are!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


A young mountaineer, who earns the name of Wolf Cub, is extraordinarily talented 
as a sculptor. From childhood he has idealized June Stanley, the daughter of his hereditary 
enemies. At the death of his father, old Zion Bushares, he inherits the big fortune in 
coal lands that the clans are at feud over. His fine, though rudely manifested, love for 
June Stanley fans the feud into a blaze. Urged by her, Fearne enters an art school in 
St. Louis, where his work attracts attention. In his third year he chisels a beautiful 
statue, in the image of his sweetheart, and brings it home to Laurel Creek to mark the 
grave of his mother. Living alone in primitive fashion, and shunning his old acquaintances, 
Fearne goes on with his work. He longs to see June Stanley again, and goes one night to a 
dance, where he meets Mary Bland, a guest of the Stanleys, and his old schoolmate, Junius, 
twin brother of June. Drifting away from the others, Fearne takes June to see his statue. 
She is impressed with its great beauty, and promises to come again: 


A TWO-PART STORY—PART II. 





VII. 

HE next morning found Fearne 
among his carpenters, demand- 
ing impossibilities—and getting 

them. The men and their tools were 
off the place by quitting time. 

3ut the day after did not bring June 
slipping through the wood paths to her 
tryst. Instead, a week of rain set in. 
Fearne, pretending to work in the new 
studio, glass-roofed, practically glass- 
sided, while water sluiced overhead and 
ran down in streams, listened for her 
tap at the door, looking a dozen times 
every fifteen minutes out into the heavy 
rain, assuring himself that no girl could 
brave such a downpour. 

The village and the dance seemed a 
world away. He might have been alone 
in the midst of a desert or on a ship 
at sea, so completely was he cut off 
from humanity. His only remembrance 
of June, that ever-present sense of her 
kinship with his gift—something inex- 


pressible that he never attempted to 
formulate even in his thoughts—throve 
in such an atmosphere. It prospered 
his work, and he found, with a sort of 
rapture, that what he did was good. 

After that he cooked his spare meals 
when he remembered to be hungry, 
went to bed when sleep overcame him 
and dragged him down, or worked the 
clock around, absorbed, only a soul, as 
June had called him, with willing, skill- 
ful fingers to express the dreams of that 
soul. 

Once or twice in the latter part of 
the week, the rain lifted with some 
promise of permanent clearing, but he 
did not lead Selim from the plank 
stable and gallop away under the drip- 
ping branches. June might come in his 
absence. Aside from this hope, he lux- 
uriated in a sense of isolation, the feel- 
ing that he was the only being in time 
or space. 

On Saturday his mood of fierce cre- 
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ative energy began to slacken, its fires 
died out a bit. Soon he would be will- 
ing to tramp down to Bledsoe, past 
the gap in the hedge. If June were 
not to be seen, he could go on and ask 
Preshy Broyles for his mail. Even her 
red-cheeked smile would be agreeable 
after so much solitude. He would get 
his papers, with their breath from the 
big world of art. June had failed him, 
but the work was true. 

Then, in the evening with the dusk, 
when the rain was falling gently, 
evenly, in a sort of whisper, there came 
the sound of horse’s hoofs splashing 
in the sodden grass, the swish of wheels 
that cut through it, and a high, clear 
feminine voice that cried: 

“Hello, the house!” 

Before he realized what he was 
doing, he had run out, eager arms up- 
raised to lift June down and carry her 
under shelter. 

“T believe you’re glad to see me,” the 
girl beneath the buggy hood called to 
him. “Don’t stand there in the rain. 
T’ll come right in. Jeff”’—to the negro 
—‘“drive around to the shed, there, and 
wait for me.” 

She pushed aside her wrappings and 
veils, and Fearne dropped back a pace, 
his outstretched arms falling to his 
sides. 

“Oh—it’s you!” he said, with an 
indescribable inflection of hostility, 
turned, and went into the house. 

“Yes. Who did you think it was— 
June?” inquired Mary Bland, following 
close at his heels, almost as if she 
feared to have the door shut in her 
face. 

Fearne made a light. He had been 
reckless in the matter of lamps, and 
his workshop soon glowed, the rain- 
drops on its glass roof and many big 
windows sparkling with fairylike effect. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he asked the 
girl, with a belated remembrance of 
some fragment of country manners his 
mother had taught him. 
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After all, she was not to blame for 
coming when he had expected June. It 
was unfair to complain that she was 
not June. She walked up very close 
to him and lagked smilingly into his 
eyes. 

“T’ve been hearing all about you, since 
you ran away from us so uncivilly the 
other night at the dance,” she laughed. 
“Won’t you shake hands?” 

Fearne’s hands were covered with 
clay, and he put them behind him. He 
could not stand thus looking down at 
her without seeing that she was even 
prettier than he had at first thought. 
Also, he liked her disregard of his 
snubs. Courage of any sort appealed 
to him. He enjoyed saying exactly 
what he pleased—and finding that it 
did not disconcert her in the least. 

“Been hearing all about me,” he 
jeered, in his usual half-sarcastic 
fashion. “Well, you didn’t hear much 
good, I reckon, if you heard it in Bled- 
soe—from the Stanleys.” 

“T didn’t hear anything that made 
me like you less,” Mary Bland told him. 
“Aren't you going to shake hands 
with me?” 

Fearne shook his head, instead. 

“My hands are dirty,” he said shortly. 

It made him uneasy to find how much 
this girl could stir him; yet with the 
uneasiness came that swift daring of 
the unsubdued wild creature. He would 
play her own game, and come off un- 
scathed. He would take what he liked 
of her, and leave what displeased him 
in her. There was no paint on her face 
now; Mary Bland considered rouge an 
accessory of full dress only. The warm, 
wet wind had made her cheeks bloom; 
the excitement of her present enter- 
prise added brilliance to her eyes. 
Those eyes dilated and sparkled as they 
had sight of a shadowy shape outside 
the streaming pane, a shape that drew 
back into the obscurity the moment it 
was glimped. She came close enough, 
still facing him, to reach around and 

















pull one of his hands into view. They 
stood almost as they had in the dance 
that first night. 

“Gracious!” she said. “They are in 
a mess! You couldn’t offer a lady a 
paw like that,” and she slapped it lightly 
with small, soft fingers. “But id 

She glanced again through the win- 
dow, then looked up at him very dar- 
ingly, with an expression which added 
that there was no clay on his lips. 

It was the one note she knew how 
to sound with any man—clown or sage, 
she offered them all this most primitive 
of calls. She proved so far right with 
Fearne that he picked her up rudely, 
violently, as a thirsty man lifts a cup 
from which he would drink. Caught 
by the arms, a punishing grip, she cried 
out in laughing remonstrance. But he 
stopped her voice, kissing her again and 
again, not with the mere salute she had 
invited and expected, but with a bois- 
terous bravado that held less of tender- 
ness than triumph. 

He set her down and looked at her, 
a little bewildered and not altogether 
friendly. His glance seemed to defend 
his action, or to accuse her of complic- 
ity, at least. But Mary Bland was far 
from being offended. She slanted one 
more inquiring look through the win- 
dow before she caught his hands, quite 
careless now of the clay on them, and 
drew him away. 

“Fearne,” she whispered, “do you 
know why I came here this evening ?” 

“To visit me, | suppose,” with a wav- 
ering between insolence and apology. 
“It shows mighty poor taste, but I 
reckon that’s why.” 

“Not entirely. There’s something 
I’ve got to tell you—something you 
ought to know.” 

“Go on.” 

Was she going to take it on herself 
to speak to him about June? There 
would be time enough to tell her to 
mind her own affairs when she had 
made her meddlesome intentions plain. 
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“I’ve worried about this ever since 
I met you,” the girl began. “I knew it 
before I came to Bledsoe. Then, when 
I liked you so much, I felt I’d just have 
to come to you and warn you—as a 
friend. I am your friend—your true 
friend.” 

Plainly, from this, she hadn’t in- 
tended interfering between him and 
June. Fearne was disarmed. He red- 
dened a little. 

“You came as a friend, and. I’ve acted 
the rowdy. I’ve treated you like a 
brute,” he said contritely. “Sit down, 
Miss Bland. I’m too rough for your 
sort of folks. That was only a joke 
of mine, because you said you wouldn’t 
shake hands with me. You’re mighty 
good not to be mad about it.” 

Mary Bland sat down. Apparently 
Fearne’s apology and _ explanation 
pleased her less than the thing he apol- 
ogized for. Yet she had got her lesson. 
This young savage who owned the coal 
mines at Garyville, and seemed to have 
no understanding that he was a rich 
man, still could not be secured by such 
tactics as carried her more civilized 
flirtations to their more banal conclu- 
sions. She saw so much, yet she had 
not the wisdom to look about her and 
find what it was that would point the 
way to the real Fearne Bushares, who 
always ruled in the end. She came into 
a room that was full of really unusual 
work, such as he had*been laboring and 
dreaming over all his life, and she made 
her appeal to him as merely a pretty 
girl to a young and ardent male. It 
seems sometimes “that there ought to 
be a handbook on the art of securing 
the sympathy and good will of our 
fellow creatures. 

“What was it you came up to tell 
me?” inquired Fearne, mindful of black 
Jeff waiting outside, of the uncurtained 
windows that offered the negro a good 
view of everything in the studio, and of 
the offense his visitor would give her 
hosts by calling on him. “Won’t the 
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Stanleys be mad at you for coming up 
here?” 

“Of course they will—if they know 
about it,” Mary Bland said, shaking out 
a damp scarf and smoothing it on her 
knee. “And, of course, if they find out, 
I'll tell them that I lost my way and 
saw your light and took shelter here 
for two or three minutes.” 

Fearne nodded and looked at her 
with a sort of distaste. Her deceitful- 
ness was what he attributed to all her 
class—to all but June Stanley. He had 
an idea that June was different. 

“Which one of the Stanleys do you 
like best?” He put the query with a 
child’s simplicity, evidently expecting a 
truthful answer. Mary Bland laughed 
at him so long that it was annoying. 

“Why, June, of course,” she returned 
sarcastically. 

“So do I,” he agreed, before he 
realized the sarcasm. 

He had been on the verge of telling 
her of the statue when he saw his mis- 
take and drew back, flushing darkly, his 
eyes beginning to shine under drawn 
brows. 

“You’ve got to say what you mean 
with me,” he warned her, “if we’re 
going to get along at all.” 

“Have 1?” laughed the girl. “We’re 
playing a game of ‘truth upon honor,’ 
are we?” 

Fearne nodded, with an inarticulate 
sound of assent. 

“Well, I will, then,’ Mary Bland 
agreed. “I like Junius best, because I 
like men better than women, and I like 
young men better than old. But I don’t 
like him half as well as he thinks 
I do.” 

The speech both repelled and pleased 
Fearne. He had grown up in rivalry 
with Junius Stanley. It was unpleasant 
to him that Junius knew how to play 
the gentleman, as Fearne phrased it. 
An opportunity to best him with this 
girl looked attractive. He wondered 
if Junius would have dared to pick her 
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up and cover her face with kisses as 
he had just done. Something told him 
that he could repeat the performance 
whenever he chose, and without re- 
proof. Why, here she was at his house, 
in defiance of the Stanleys. Though 
he did not know what social rules she 
was also defying, he felt that to be 
proof of his ability to cut out Junius, 
as the village phrase went. 

“You don’t like Junius as well as he 
thinks you do?” the young mountaineer 
repeated meditatively. “How well is 
that ?” 

Mary Bland sent him an audacious 
look that had a keen, cool, appraising 
basis. She might well have found him 
pretty satisfactory. He certainly was 
an unusual-looking individual. She 
studied the back-thrown head on its 
strong, brown throat, the haughty droop 
of his glance toward her beneath low- 
ered lids. He had not cared to wash 
the clay-smeared hands; he made no 
apology for his clay-smeared blouse. 
There was no need. He was the kind 
of man women of her sort rave about, 
admiring their faults rather than any 
gifts or virtues they may have. Be- 
sides, he was rich—rich enough to do 
as he pleased, or as pleased a wife, 
if he had one. 

“I’m going to be awfully frank with 
you,” she said, with an air of simplic- 
ity. “I shouldn’t dare trust most men 
as I’m going to trust you. Junius thinks 
I care enough about him to marry him. 
That’s how I came to know the thing 
that brought me up here in the rain. 
I’ve got something to tell you ——” 

Fearne stood up, thrust his hands 
deep in his pockets, and began to walk 
uneasily around the room. 

“You want to tell me something that 
Junius Stanley told you because you’re 
engaged to him?” 

Mary Bland rose and followed. 

“We're not engaged—yet,” she said, 
hastily turning a ring on her finger so 

















that the diamond was in- 
side, against the palm. 

Fearne faced about and 
looked down at her. 

“You let me find out 
whatever it is the best way 
I can,” he advised. “I’ve 
usually managed to take 
care of myself.” 

“T can’t do that,” Mary 
Bland burst out, putting 
her hand on his arm, ap- 
parently to steady herself. 
“Junius is robbing you, 
and you ought to know 
. 

“Robbing me 

Fearne looked about on 
such of his possessions as 
were in sight—none of 
them anything that Junius 
could covet. His primi- 
tive mind went to the 
horse in the stable, the 
statue up at the head of 
the glen. Junius could not 
and would not attempt to 
take either of these away 
from him. There was the 
money in bank—nobody 
but himself could touch 
that. The skill that was 
in his hands, the dreams 
that were in his head— 
not Junius Stanley nor any other man 
could rob him of them. He laughed a 
little, deep in his throat. 

“Don’t you worry about me, Miss 
Bland,” he said to the girl, and felt 
more friendly toward her than he had 
even when he had been taking that 
ravished kiss. “But don’t you go ahead 
and marry any man that you feel to 
like you do to Junius Stanley. That’s 
not right. You'll care a lot more about 
somebody else some time, and i 

Mary Bland looked about her, 
flushed, trembled a bit, and then seemed 
to take her courage in both hands. 

“T do now,” she breathed. “I care 
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“Stupid!” laughed Mary Bland, reaching up with her two hands on 
his shoulders, since he would not bend his head. 


so much more about you than I do 
about Junius that I can’t bear to have 
him taking your own from you as he’s 
doing right along, parading around here 
as a rich man when the money’s all 
yours. I had to come and tell you. I 
just had to.” 

Fearne accepted the girl’s professions 
of attachment with characteristic un- 
concern. He was much more interested 
in Junius’ hostility. What could any of 
that clan do to him? 

“Old Stanley tried to steal my 
father’s land,” he groped, “but we beat 
him in the courts, and he shot himself. 
I’ve always been sort of sorry about 
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it all. We didn’t have much use for 
the money, and they did.” 

“Well, Junius has got a scheme to 
take back whatever you got away from 
them then,” the girl urged excitedly. 
“He'll beat you this time if you let him 
—if somebody like me doesn’t come and 
warn you.” 

She had struck the right note at last. 
Fearne did not care for money, but he 
did care to come out victor in any trial 
of strength. ; 

“Tf Junius Stanley gets ahead of me, 
it'll be the first time,” he said. ‘What’s 
he up to?” 

“You know the mine he’s opened on 
the tract he bought, right beside yours ?” 

Fearne assented. 

“There’s no coal on that land,” he 
said contemptuously. ‘“He’s just wast- 
ing money sinking shafts there.” 

“No, he isn’t,” countered the girl, 
her eyes snapping. “He’s aiming to 
tunnel straight for your veins—and 
help himself.” 

“He can’t do it.” 

“He couldn’t with anybody else, but 
you never go near your mines. The 
men that run them are paid by you— 
and can be paid by him to keep still 
while he gets out enough coal to make 
him a rich man. That’s his scheme. 
He told me all about it. He wrote me 
about it before I came here. I’ve got 
the letters. He thinks he’s justified 
because of the feud and his grandfather 
and all that.” 

For a long time Fearne stood silent, 
looking down. Memory of the scene 
in the courthouse, of little June’s shrill 
outcry over her grandfather’s prostrate 
form, came back to him. Once with 
him, the thought of June persisted. He 
saw her with the nestful of young birds 
in her hands. Like beads on a string 
there slipped through the fingers of 
memory her patient sittings, one after 
the other, for his fumbling, first at- 
tempts at modeling. He saw her face 
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just before she turned and fled from the 
scene of his last fight with Junius on 
the mountainside. Then all was over- 
flowed and flooded out by the June of 
now, the girl in the white dress at the 
dance. What full, tender silences had 
been between them as they had ridden 
up the ridge together! He could feel 
again her weight in his arms as he lifted 
her to horse for that ride. 

She had promised to come to him, 
and had failed to keep her word; but 
she would not fail him always. 

“Let ’em have the money,” came his 
conclusion. “I’ve got a-plenty. I don’t 
care so very much.” 

Mary Bland drew back. It was im- 
possible that a nature such as hers could 
appreciate the Arab generosity of the 
speech. Was it weakness? One glance 
into the darkened young face before 
her settled that. What then? 

“T always sort of liked Buck,” the 
tall young fellow ruminated, “even if 
we did fight. He loves to show off, 
and he can do it, too. Might as well 
show off on that money as any other. 
I’ll never spend it.” 

“Do you feel that way about the 
whole family?” Mary Bland asked sig- 
nificantly. 

Fearne stared. 

“June doesn’t know anything about 
this,” he blurted. 

“I’m sorry I came up to tell you,” 
snatching at her scarf and winding it 
about her head. “If you could hear 
the way they talk about you, maybe you 
wouldn’t be so ready to give them your 
money.” 

“Who talks about me?” 

“All of them.” 

“June ?” 

Mary Bland shot a swift, stealthy 
glance at him. ; 

“T think June’s the worst of the 
lot,” she said, with spurious indigna- 
tion. “She says things in that soft, 
silky way of hers, pretending to be 
sorry that you’re such a brute and 

















heathen. I’d rather hear Junius brag 
about how’s he’s going to beggar you 
at the mining.” 

He did not, as she had hoped, flame 
into swift anger, but his somber, grieved 
aloofness promised something. 

“June?” he was muttering. 
June used to——” 

“Yes?” 

She was too eager. He closed his 
lips and stood brooding. She put out 
two friendly little hands and took both 
of his, as if for good-by. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t let them abuse 
you and run over you, and do nothing 
about it,” she said softly. “It hurts 
me, because I’ve liked you—from the 
first. I just can’t help liking you.” 

He looked at her without seeing her 
at all. Before his mind’s eye was the 
picture she had made of June, sitting 
among her own people—the hostile 
tribe—telling over his heathenish lacks 
and failings. If all June’s kindness had 
been hypocrisy, were there any true 
women? Could he trust this one? In 
answer to his unspoken thought came 
her next words: 

“T’ve always defended you whenever 
they get to making fun of you. I like 
you better than I do them. You know 
that’s the truth, or I wouldn’t come here 
and tell you about what Junius is 
doing.” 

“Seems that way.” 

“And I'll give you the letters right 
now if you want them.” 

A look of strong distaste crossed 
Fearne’s face; he made a hasty nega- 
tive gesture, but she was busy getting 
three well-filled envelopes from the 
front of her bodice. 

“T reckon it’s all right,’ he said 
doubtfully, as she pushed them into his 
hand. 

“Of course it’s all right. 


“Why, 


You’ve got 


to have something to fight with. You’re 
going to fight, aren’t you?” 

Fearne thought about that. Primitive 
young male that he was, there were just 
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two strong instincts uppermost with 
him in these early years—to love and 
to fight. His special gift complicated 
the manifestations of these two occa- 
sionally, but always he swung again to 
them. 

“Yes,” he ejaculated. “I'll fight him! 
I’ll break his back!” 

His head was up now, the thick locks 
shaken away. He had forgotten the 
girl, except as a means to an end. : 

“T love to hear you say that!” 

“Hold on!” though she had made no 
motion toward departure. He put an 
arm around her without looking at her, 
a possessive gesture that had in it no 
recognition of her femininity, of her 
humanity, even. “Don’t you let on a 
word to the Stanleys about all this. I 
want Junius to go far enough to give 
me a good, fair whack at him.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

The girl was all admiring submission. 
She leaned her head against the broad 
shoulder, but she might as well have 
leaned against the wall, for any notice 
Fearne seemed to take of the familiar- 
ity. His brows were knitted in thought, 
his gaze introverted and intent. 

“T’ll just about let him take out 
enough coal to get him started wasting 
his money,” he murmured, as if speak- 
ing to himself. “Then I’ll drop down 
on him and take everything he’s got for 
royalties—sue him for damages, too, I 
reckon, and disgrace him. I'll own that 
house with the conservatory. That 
glass-roofed place would do to work in. 
I'll see Junius Stanley walking the 
streets of Bledsoe and Garyville look- 
ing for a job.” 

The savage unction of the speech. did 
not repel Mary Bland. Instead, it en- 
couraged her to repeat in a little whis- 
per, close to his cheek: 

“T just love to hear you talk like 
that! Now you’re a man.” 

Fearne released her abruptly and put 
her from him, with a dark look. 

“T don’t know whether I’m more of 
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a man or a devil,” he said shortly, “but 
I'll do what I say. You'd better be get- 
ting home now, or they’ll catch up with 
your coming to see me. What about 
the nigger ?” 

“Oh, Jeff wouldn’t tell on me,” Mary 
Bland laughed, light-heartedly. “I give 
him a dollar whenever I want him to 
drive me anywhere, and that’s the ex- 
act price of his soul; so I’ve bought it 
over and over. Aren’t you going to say 
good-by ?” 

“Good-by,” returned Fearne absently. 

“Stupid!” laughed Mary Bland, 
standing on tiptoe before him, reaching 
up with her two hands on his shoulders, 
since he would not bend his head. 

“What? Oh!” 

Men of Fearne’s stamp are never lag- 
gard in love. To urge demonstration 
on such a one at the wrong moment—- 
at any moment—is to offend. Mary 
Bland got her kiss—a perfunctory, un- 
flattering dab of a caress that made her 
smile secretly. No doubt she felt se- 
cure in her ability to lead him easily 
and swiftly on that path, now that she 
had him started. 

He was considerate of her, too, going 
out into the rain to call Jeff; making 
sure, as she guessed, of the negro’s 
loyalty. He lifted her into the buggy, 
tucking the robe over her. Altogether, 
her departure was a marked improve- 
ment on her arrival. As he gave her 
a final handshake and reminded her that 
there was a promise between them, she 
felt that she had made progress enough 
to repay her for the hazardous excur- 
sion. 


VIII. 


Fearne took no immediate measures 
to prove or disprove Mary Bland’s as- 
sertion. The three letters lay in his 
top bureau drawer along with some 
neckties he had not liked. He inspected 
the missives no further than to see that 
they were addressed in a masculine 
handwriting to Miss Mary Louise 
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Bland, and that across the sealed side 
was a return address—Junius’ own 
name. He hated the sight of the things, 
and pulled one of the undesirable ties 
over them. 

The weather cleared—and still June 
did not come. He had given her up 
before Mary Bland’s visit; now it 
seemed to him that he had never ex- 
pected her to keep her word, that he 
had always known a Stanley must be 
false. 

Sometimes he was sorry the girl from 


‘Nashville had made her revelations, 


sometimes glad. In one of these latter 
seasons he came across the receipted 
bill of that St. Louis tailor who still 
had his measures, and wrote him, in- 
closing a liberal check and ordering 
clothes suitable for camping in the 
mountains, for horseback, and for 
studio wear. 

The box of clothing came when the 
mood that summoned it was past. But 
the garments were well fitting, suitable, 
and satisfactory ; he absorbed them into 
his scheme of life and forgot them. He 
was busy now trying to see if work 
would help him to win back to the state 
of mind that had preceded Mary 
Bland’s visit. He had not then consid- 
ered it a particularly desirable state; 
but, by contrast with his present con- 
dition, it seemed good. 

Into the new studio he fled for sanc- 
tuary. Life might take shapes he 
loathed, but’ the clay could still be sub- 
dued to his hand. From the pasty, 
chill, gray mass there would issue any 
forms his magic chose to bid forth. 

He went to work feverishly on the 
wire supports for a statue larger than 
the one up in the rock house. His in- 
spiration for it was vague, flickering 
from one plan to another. His frame 
was set for an upraised arm with a 
torch. The clay below would show 
one day a swish of draperies, as his 
torch bearer seemed to leap or run; the 
next he would tear it all down, to give 

















the straining torso and massive, bare 
limbs. Neither conception had any 
meaning for him. He stood before both, 
uninspired, almost unseeing, while his 
mind ground steadily on the grist Mary 
Bland had brought it. 

There had been nothing really new in 
her information. The Stanleys were 
his hereditary enemies; June was the 
daughter of a clan that was taboo to 
him; this had been so before the girl 
from Nashville spoke. But, after all, 
the poison acted; thought of June be- 
came well-nigh hateful to him, sight of 
her the one thing he would not seek. 

The little begging Fros dried and 
crumbled under its neglected cloth. The 
small palms were cupped, unfilled, the 
eager baby face crisscrossed by myriad 
cracks, like the wrinkles of age. Fearne 
never took the cover off to spray or 
work on this figure. As the days went 
by, a half dozen other pieces, begun 
and dropped midway, reproached him 
from their shrouded pedestals. 

He abandoned work and took to long 
rides and tramps. Then there came 
hours together when he sat in the door 
of the rock house, brooding, looking 
down over the valley or communing 
with his marble virgin. He was startled 
one day by the memory of his father’s 
long vigils in the same spot. Thought 
of them gave him a sudden thirst for 
human companionship. The statue and 
his own gloomy thoughts were not 
enough. Even the rugged, iron-gray 
hunters who passed his way and 
stopped to look on the white wonder in 
her dark niche were welcome. For the 
first time in his life, Fearne felt some 
humility of outreach toward his kind. 
These men understood nothing of 
sculpture beyond the rude squaring of 
sandstone for a hearth or a landmark, 
or for a grave, yet they knew much of 
life, and he detained them to talk to 
them. 

Cattle seekers crossing the Laurel 
began to go out of their way to pass 
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the place and see the statue and pos- 
sibly have speech with the man who 
made it. Women on bare brown feet, 
coming down the gap to dig ginseng, 
paused to turn heavy eyes toward the 
stranger queen of the rock. Little chil- 
dren, at their skirts, wondered, with the 
quaint, unchildlike gravity of mountain 
babes, concerning this big doll that was 
not a doll. 

These were more shy with the young 
sculptor, but they must have carried 
word to the old mothers in the chimney 
corners whose part it is to keep alive 
tradition and folklore in the moun- 
tains; for more than one ancient dame 
hobbled to the place, saw the thing, and 
asked its maker if it were a heathen 
idol, a Catholic image, or a gravestone. 
Fearne had never been good at ex- 
planations. His replies to these queries 
did something toward increasing the 
mystery and ill repute that surrounded 
him and his. 

Bledsoe began to hum with it. The 
teamsters who had helped set the statue 
up were cross-examined. Was it a 
gravestone? Did it have Mary Bu- 
shares’ name and age on it? 

No—according to their recollection, 
it wasn’t any sort of a headstone for a 
grave. Like enough it was “one o’ them 
thar graven images that the Good Book 
p’intedly forbids a man to make.” 

Meantime, Fearne began to avoid his 
fortuitous mountain visitors, falling 
back on a box of books delivered by 
one of these same teamsters, who had 
a standing order to bring up any freight 
or express that arrived. When he had 
read himself to a mood where anything 
from outside was welcome, he remem- 
bered that he had not had any mail for 
a month. 

The young man who met Mary Bland 
and June Stanley at the Stanley gate 
shortly afterward needed a_ second 
glance for recognition as the outlaw of 
Laurel; but when that second glance 
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had been given, the girl from Nashville 
clapped her hands. 


“There he is now!” she crowed. 
“Just look at him! Isn’t he dis-tang- 
gay? I’m going to ask him.” 


In spite of June’s detaining pull at 
her sleeve—a gesture that Fearne did 
not fail to see—Miss Bland came 
through the gate and put herself 
squarely in his way. 

“Where are you going?” she de- 
manded, with an affectation of naiveté. 
“Can’t you stop a minute to speak to 
a body?” 

“Yes,” said Fearne. He pulled out 
his watch and regarded it gravely. “It’s 
a minute now,” he announced, and made 
as if to pass. 

June, after the first greeting, had 
looked down, crimsoning painfully. 
Mary Bland turned to her as if con- 
tinuing an interrupted discussion. 

“I’m going to ask him about it, right 
now,” she repeated. 

“Mary Lou!” June’s voice was 
frightened, pleading, but she barely 
glanced up. Fearne could make nothing 
of the look in her eyes. 

“T think you’re the most unenter- 
prising people I ever heard of,” the 
Nashville girl declared, giving Fearne 
a nod of intelligence. ‘‘Here you've got 
a talented sculptor, with a full-fledged 
mystery all around him, right in your 
midst, and you treat him as if he were 
a counterfeiter.” 

“We don’t,” June’s evident distress 
spoke at last. “He just won’t be 
friendly with any of us.” 

That—from a girl who had promised 
to come to your house, and stayed away 
without giving any reason! 

“He’s friendly with me,” Mary Bland 
was going on, when Fearne interrupted: 

“What did you want to ask me, Miss 
Bland ?” 

“Ts it true that you’ve got a statue 
set up in a cave at Laurel Falls that 
you won’t let any one see? Is that the 
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reason you don’t allow folks to picnic 
on your land?” 

“Some of it’s true, and some of it 
isn’t,” retorted Fearne. ‘Nobody ever 
asked to picnic up there.” 

“Would you let us?” 

“Who’s us?” 

“Oh—June and myself and Junius 
and most of the crowd you saw at that 
dance a month ago. Would you?” 

“I might—if anybody asked me.” 

“Why, I’m asking: Oh, I see! I 
don’t count! June, will you make the 
request so the gentleman can hear it?” 

“T don’t think we’d better picnic at 
the falls,” June returned evasively. “It 
would be a hard road for the hacks.” 

She kept looking anxiously toward 
the house, where Junius had appeared 
and now stood in the doorway, speaking 
a last word to some one inside. 

“Well, I do,” insisted the visitor. 
“It’s the one place I want to go, and it’s 
the one place you folks have never 
taken me. I was starting up there the 
evening I got storm-stayed at your 
house,” she explained to Fearne. 

“When was that?” June seemed to 
make the inquiry against her will. 

“A long time ago. Just after the 
dance Mr. Bushares came to. It was 
the evening I got in too late to go to 
Presh Broyles’ violet tea, and all wet. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

Evidently June did remember. The 
deepening of her distress might have 
meant that she recollected, too, a prom- 
ise of her own to visit Fearne, or it 
might have been because Junius had 
started down the front walk and was 
looking at the group by the gate with 
surprised disfavor. 

Mary Bland’s eyes were dancing. 
She seemed to have something she 
wanted to tell the young mountaineer, 
for, dropping back a step out of June’s 
sight, she made an expressive little face 
at him, nodding and signaling. 

He was hurt and angry. 
with the Stanleys always stung. 
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“T’d rather you didn’t picnic at the 
falls,” he said. “I don’t want folks to 
get into the way of doing that. I hate 
to be’ interrupted at my work.” 

“Does that mean me?” laughed the 
girl from Nashville. “Because, if it 
does, I’m not going to pay any atten- 
tion to it. You oughtn’t to be alone 
so much. It isn’t good for you—to 
work so hard. I’m coming up to see 
you whenever I get ready, and if you 
won’t let me in at the door, I’ll look in 
at the window.” 

At the words, “look in at the win- 
dow,” June seemed to shrink. She hur- 
ried to her brother, who was halfway 
down the walk. 

“T want you to be pleasant to the 
Stanleys,” Mary Bland whispered has- 
tily. “I’ve got a lot of things to tell 
you. Junius’ll pretend to be friendly. 
Please !” 

“Oh, I reckon you wouldn’t have to 
stand outside my windows very long,” 
the young mountaineer drawled, loud 
enough for the others to hear. “I’d 
always let you in.” 

June listened, clinging to her broth- 
er’s arm, the curious, shamed exptes- 
sion deepening in her face. 

“Howdy, Buck!” Fearne acknowl- 
edged the salutation. “You all going 
to the post office ?” 

Mary Bland and the young moun- 
taineer led the way. The girl from 
Nashville thoroughly enjoyed her prog- 
ress down the village street, with people 
staring, turning their heads to look, 
leaning from windows, or running down 
porch steps, to survey Fearne Bushares 
in the company of the Stanleys. Not 
the least of her pleasure was the con- 
sciousness of June’s eyes upon her. She 
laughed and chatted with her escort, 
laying hold upon his arm to emphasize 
points in her low-toned discourse. 

“You must act perfectly friendly,” 
she whispered. “That’s the way to 
throw them off their guard.” 

It was as they stood in front of the 
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delivery window at the post office, the 
ill-kept L-shaped corridor full of loaf- 
ers—Preshy Broyles and Ashton Sears 
present, old Broyles peering through the 
small, arched opening to see and hear 
better—that the invitation to the picnic 
was given. Mary Bland delivered it, 
and Fearne neither accepted nor de- 
clined; but before night all Bledsoe 
knew of it, and was speculating as to 
whether or not he would go. 


IX. 


In the three days that intervened be- 
fore that set for the outing, Fearne 
himself found no definite answer to this 
question. He went through all moods, 
sounded every note of the gamut, from 
a determination to board up the win- 
dows of his house and leave the place 
to the Stanleys, to a resolution to stay 
and fight them, to fight cruelly, to play 
such a double game as they were play- 
ing, and make the blow prepared in 
secret more effective as coming from an 
apparently friendly hand. He dwelt 
upon the idea that this thing that Junius 
was doing might be sufficient to send 
him to the penitentiary. He hoped it 
was. He would have liked to have a 
lawyer’s opinion on it, but he did not 
fully trust Barton, the junior partner, 
and Sneed was still away. He would 
not fool with any lawyer at all till he 
was ready to strike. 

But he ought to know what they were 
about. He would go to their picnic. 

A dozen times he came up to this re- 
solve, and a dozen times he felt it a 
thing impossible. On the morning of 
the day, he heard the hacks clatter past 
his house with their loads of young 
people. He did not show himself at 


the window, though one of the vehicles 
paused a moment, and the occupants of 
all hallooed to him. 

After they were all out of sight, 
winding away up the steep road with its 
many turnings and twistings around 
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His quiet smile was the quieter that he could see 
Junius pulling the ever-ready gun 
from his pocket. 


bowlders and under big trees, Fearne 
went to the stable and got Selim. He 
bridled his horse, mounted, and rode 
slowly to the turn where he could hear 
faint echoes of mounting hoofs and 
wheels, and gay young voices floating 
down to him in snatches of song. 
There he sat his horse so long that the 
colt, impatient to be off, pawed and 
backed about in circles. His lifted face 
was a bit wistful as he listened. The 
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mere youth in him 
longed for them. 
After all, this was his 
world, these the. only 
companions his days 
had known. They 
were going up to see 
the statue. It was nat- 
ural that he should 
like to be with them. 
They had called to 
him. But June—had 
June’s voice been 
raised ? 

He wheeled Selim, 
put him at the steep 
bank, and forded 
Laurel, scrambling 
out on the other side 
to go straight through thicket and 
across hill, whipped by low branches 
that he barely put up an absent hand 
to fend from his eyes. 

He rode far and fast—with black 
care up behind. Ten miles from Laurel, 
he pulled up the sweating horse, with 
the conclusion that there was no use 
trying to outrun thought. If they, back 
there, were all treacherous, as that girl 
from Nashville said, the best way was 
to go back and fight the devil with fire 
—measure his treachery against theirs. 
There was no use whining after things 
you couldn’t have—but he did want to 
see June’s face when she looked at his 
statue in the daylight. 

He returned at a more moderate 
pace, in a quieter mood. He remem- 
bered the buzz of admiration in the 
groups around his statue at the exhi- 
bition in St. Louis. It had moved him 
so little because the people had all been 
strangers. He realized that he would 
really enjoy hearing Preshy Broyles 
exclaim over his work; even her 
father’s praise would mean more than 
that of an art critic in a big town. And 
the Stanleys—in its last analysis it was 
a desire for praise and admiration from 
them that drew him to the scene of the 
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picnic. A word of the sort from Junius 
would have paid many thousands of 
royalty on stolen coal. The inevitable 
attraction these hereditary enemies held 
for him culminated in a longing that 
was like hunger as he drew up on the 
bluff edge high above the rock house 
and heard the voices of the picnickers. 

Peering through the leafage, he could 
see them on the bench below. His ride 
had taken longer than he thought. 
There was no need to look at his watch; 
the westering sun told a woodman like 
him that it was after three o’clock. 
They had evidently lunched in the 
larger meadow below, and only now had 
made the last climb to the place where 
the statue stood. He bent forward 
alertly, a hand on the saddle horn, keen- 
eared, to catch, if possible, a word of 
what they were saying. His brow dark- 
ened. The voices were loud and angry. 
He heard Junius’ raised above the 
others: 

“Well, he daren’t show his face here 
—you see that!” 

Of whom was Buck Stanley speak- 
ing? Of him, Fearne Bushares? The 
fingers on the saddle horn clenched. 
He pulled up the reins. A feminine 
outcry halted him. He had been seen 
from below. 

“There he is, right now!” Ashton 
Sears bawled, and old Broyles roared 
like a foghorn: 

“Don’t come down hyer, Bushares. 
Keep away. We don’t want no inter- 
ruption.” 

The touch on Selim’s bridle had sent 
him forward from the sheltering trees 
to the bluff edge. A moment they stood, 
man and horse, outlined against the sky, 
Fearne looking down with sovereign 
contempt on these running, shouting in- 
truders. The arrogant lift of his bare 


head, with its tossing black hair, the 
rhythmic swing of his big shoulders 
and torso, the whole, defiant, outlaw 
personality, seemed to make small of 
them. His quiet smile was the quieter 
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that he could see Junius pulling the 
ever-ready gun from his pocket, while 
Broyles and Ash Sears clutched him 
and tried to get it away from him. 

“Hold on, Buck!” he shouted de- 
risively. “You couldn’t hit a barn door 
so far off. I'll come down and give 
you a fair chance.” 

He was wheeling to do so when he 
got sight of a girl on a bit of level space 
between the bluff and the bench below. 
It was June. 

“Stay back! Oh, Fearne, stay back!” 
she panted. “Go on away! The men’ll 
get Junius off of your land as soon as 
they can. Oh—oh—oh! We ought 
never to have come here!” 

For answer, he put his horse to the 
steep, twisted way that only men or 
cattle had so far tried, rounded a clump 
of balsams, came out on the flat rock— 
and found it empty. He pulled up and 
half whispered: 

“June!” 

As if in answer to his call, another 
girl in a broad hat scrambled tp over 
the edge of the rock and came stum- 
bling toward him, catching at his stirrup 
leather to save herself from a fall. 

“Goodness me! I’m glad I got here 
in time to stop you,” said Mary Bland. 

“Have you stopped me?” inquired 
Fearne laconically. “Where’s June? 
What’s the matter with that fool down 
there?” 

“It’s the statue of June. What pos- 
sessed you to make one from her? You 
might have known Junius would be 
crazy mad about it.” 

“And I just live and breathe to please 
Junius Stanley,” supplied Fearne sar- 
donically. 

Why had he made the statue from 
June? At the query he could have 
picked up the questioner and tossed her 
down among the others, then followed 
and shoved them all into the creek. If 
the clean water carried them to the val- 
ley where they belonged, it would leave 
his mountains freshened. 
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The outcries from below began to 
die away. Mary Bland, taking care to 
hold the stirrup, so that he could not 
move, swung around and looked over 
her shoulder. They were streaming 
across the slope toward the hacks, bab- 
bling, gesticulating, Sears and old Mr. 
Broyles still keeping close to Junius, 
who turned and shook an impotent fist. 

Somebody noticed Mary Bland’s ab- 
sence. Her name was called in various 
voices. 

“T’ve got to go, Fearne,” she said 
intimately. ‘‘Promise me you won’t fol- 
low and catch up with us. You don’t 
want to get into any shooting scrape. 
You can hurt Junius a great deal worse 
the other way. Promise—Fearne!” 

“Go on,” said Fearne ungraciously, 
sitting his horse, speaking to her as an 
Indian buck to a squaw. “The hacks’ll 
leave you.” 

She accepted it amicably and moved 
off a little way; but, as she saw that 
he still stood there, she ran back to him. 

“Now, Fearne—don’t you do any- 
thing reckless,” she urged. “Don’t you 
say a word to anybody else about the 
coal mines or—or those letters I gave 
you. Have you got them yet?” 

“No—lI’ve lost ’em,” jeered Fearne, 
and laughed at her dismay. 

“Quit teasing me. Stop joking. You 
keep the letters. Don’t you go to Gary- 
ville at all. That man over there knows 
something.” 

The calls for her sounded in one last 
halloo. She turned and ran headlong. 
Fearne, coming on at such a pace as 
Selim could make among the bowlders, 
saw her cross the upper bench alone, 
and when he in turn reached its edge, 
she was climbing into the last hack, the 
other two being already started down 
the road. He followed at a walk, hav- 
ing the air of herding cattle or driving 
invaders from his possessions. 

At his own house, he turned off and 
went in, putting up his horse, seeing 
methodically to the animal’s comfort, 
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since Selim had not been 


spared. 
Through all the wonted, mechanical 
movements of feeding and rubbing 
down, the rage in him simmered. 

He went into the kitchen, washed, 


and began getting his supper. Passion 
took him fiercely as his glance, through 
three open doors, showed him the studio 
and reminded him of the insult put 
upon his work. It required some re- 
straint to keep himself from firing pots, 
kettles, and pans through the window, 
and starting down to Bledsoe to finish 
the fight. 

He blundered along with the cook- 
ing, dropping a dish, burning his hand, 
letting the coffee boil over. When the 
meal was ready and set on the table, 
he could not constrain himself to sit 
down to it. He had begun to pace 
the room, extending his excursion to 
the whole lower floor, picking up bits 
of corn bread as he passed the table, 
eating them as he walked, muttering, 
gesturing. 

Who were the Stanleys, anyhow? 
Was he going to be the first Bushares 
to let them run over him? There had 
been a Stanley got, so far, for every 
sushares they had downed. They were 
a miserable, poor-spirited lot, who 
killed themselves when they were cor- 
nered up too close. No Bushares ever 
did that. He was the last of his line— 
but he’d make them feel that he counted 
for the whole clan. Wait till to-mor- 
row! Wait! He’d show them! 

He lit all the lamps, set wide all the 
doors, and tramped through the rooms 
till near midnight. The veiled humps 
on the pedestals, where wet cloths pro- 
tected unfinished work, reproached him. 
The spirit behind those lumps of chy 
belonged to eternity, not to hot, petty, 
fretting, measured time. They outfaced 
his fury—and increased it. He jerked 
the cloths from one and another, look- 
ing bitterly on what was beneath, slap- 
ping the covers back with violence. The 
little dry Eros, under its dry cloth, he 
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pushed from the stand without looking 
at it, then stood a minute, dazed, gazing 
down at the fragments—where a little 
cupped hand still pleaded from the dust. 


Xx 


With dawn, he saddled Selim and 
took the road for Garyville. The long 
ride through, his mood of vengeance 
held. Old Sneed was still away in Vir- 
ginia. He would have to deal with Bar- 
ton. Well—Barton it should be; any 
stick to beat a dog. It was nearly nine 
o’clock when he turned into the street 
where the law office was. He tied his 
horse ‘at the curb and ran up the dark 
little wooden stair, pushing open the 
door without rapping. 

Barton, already at his desk, looked 
up and seemed somehow to cringe. 
Fearne was still in the clothing he had 
put on to go to the picnic—the best 
riding dress his St. Louis tailor could 
produce. His imposing appearance 
might have had something to do with 
the other’s dismay. Barton got up so 
suddenly that his chair fell. 

“Oh—er—how do you do, Mr. Bu- 
shares? Mr. Sneed—you were looking 
for Mr. Sneed? He hasn’t returned 
yet. But anything e 

He dribbled into silence. As he bent 
and fumbled to replace the chair, 
Fearne stood looking down at him, with 
a regard too grim for a smile, but, after 
all, humorous. 

“What’s this I hear about the Stan- 
leys trespassing on my coal lands?” he 
shot at him. 

“Why, I don’t know! What is it?” 
The hand on the chair shook. 

“Have they got to my veins yet?” 

“Got into your veins?” Barton 
caught himself up with a desperate 
attempt at dignity. “If Junius Stanley 
did such a thing as that, it would be a 
criminal act,” he paltered. 

“Tt is criminal.” 

“See here—you’re talking like you 
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knew he did it, and that I was party 
to the act.” 

“You are.” 

“Sit down—sit down, won’t you, Mr. 
Bushares ?” 

Fearne was striding about the small, 
cluttered, dusty office, making it look 
very like an unhandsome trap, in which 
some big, wild, free thing had been 
caught. Barton—white, shaking, his 
fearful eyes following every movement 
of this turbulent invader—dropped into 
the desk seat and began nervously shuf- 
fling papers about. 

Fearne came to halt, a knee in the 
chair that had been placed for him, both 
hands grasping its back, head flung up, 
wrathful, interrogatory eyes searching 
the countenance of this very unsatis- 
factory hireling of his, and opened out: 

“T reckon you’re as deep in the mud 
as he is in the mire. But if you'll play 
square with me from now out, I’ll let 
you off.” 

The lawyer passed over the blunt ac- 
cusation. 

“What is it you want done?” he 
asked, in a hushed voice. 

“T want you to drop down on Stan- 
ley without any notice. Arrest him for 
trespass. What’s the worst we can do 
to him?” 

““Well—-now—Mr. Bushares,” Barton 
struggled feebly, “such procedure as 
that would seem to show animus. You 
don’t want to show animus.” 

“Animus—animus?” Fearne paused 
a moment, worrying the unfamiliar 
word. “I want to break Junius Stan- 
ley’s back. If you can send him to 
the penitentiary, so much the better, 
and I’ll let you off. It wouldn’t do me 
any good to see you behind bars.” 

At the word “bars,” a quiver went 
through Barton’s frame. He continued 
to stare at the papers in his hands. 

“Such a question as you raise here, 
Mr. Bushares,” he began huskily, “is 
for engineers to determine—experts.” 

“Not necessary,” broke in Fearne. 
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“You fellows know mighty well and 
good what’s going on in both mines.” 

“Well,” helplessly, “even if there has 
been trespass—nothing but a civil suit 
would lie.” 

One must credit the country lawyer 
with imagination that he could couple 
the word “civil” with this flaming, 
storming client. 
“Damages?” shouted Fearne. 

“Yes. We might put them at a con- 
siderable figure. Then, if the courts 
cut that down, we still sg 

“I’m going to take all he has. I’ve 
been waiting till I thought it would 
amount to enough to clean him out. 
If you can’t do it, I’ll hire a man that 
can.” 

A faint flush stole up in Barton’s 
face. 

“Do I understand that you’ve been 
aware of this supposed trespass of Mr. 
Stanley’s for some time,” he questioned, 
with suppressed eagerness. 

“T’ve. known about it for more than 
four weeks, and it’s been going on for 
months,” 

“You have?” Barton drew a long, 
quivering breath, his chin lifted. “Well, 
then, your letting it run amounts to 
sleeping on your rights—it amounts to 
laches. If you do that—to let damages 
run up—it’s conspiracy. You can’t take 
conspiracy into court.” 

It did not occur to Fearne’s ignorance 
to reply to his lawyer that nobody knew 
of this detail but their two selves. .He 
stood for a moment glaring down at the 
lesser man. 

“All right,” he said shortly, as he 
wheeled and made for the door. “I'll 
take it out of his hide, then.” 

In the dark little hall, he paused. 
Somebody was coming up the stairs. A 
light foot bounded from step to step, 
a breathlessly eager and extremely ele- 
gant young gentleman rounded the turn 
and came face to face with Fearne. In 
the half light, coming directly after the 
sunny morning street outside, he evi- 
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dently mistook client for lawyer. 
cried out: 

“Barton—that you? Bushares is in 
town. Has he been here?” 

Fearne stepped backward into the 
lawyer’s office. Junius, perforce, came 
after. Barton leaped to his feet. The 
three men stood and looked at one an- 
other for one full, silent moment. Bu- 
shares was the only one who retained 
any composure, 

“T reckon I’ve got you two where I 
want you—I reckon I have,” he said 
slowly. 

“What do you mean?” cried Junius, 
on a short breath, his glance questing 
toward Barton, asking if the lawyer had 
played him false. 

“Why, it seems—Mr. Bushares 
Barton dragged his phrases together la- 
boriously. “Somebody appears to have 
been telling Mr. Bushares of trespass 
on the part of your miners—some 
weeks ago—some months ago. I under- 
stand—that is Unfortunately he 
didn’t act at the time os 

“Who told you that?” inquired 
Fearne calmly. Barton’s hint as to 
laches had shown him what to say. “I 
heard of the trespass this morning. I 
came over as quick as Selim could 
carry me.” 


He 


” 














“But, Mr. Bushares, you said a min- 
ute ago I understood you to say 
that e 

The words died on his lips as Fearne 
turned and glowered at him. 

“T expect you were too excited to 
know what I did say,” the mountaineer 
drawled. “You’re in a pretty tight 
place, Mr. Barton. Are you my lawyer, 
or are you working for Stanley ?” 

“You’re mistaken # 

“T never 2g 

Barton and Stanley spoke together, 
but Fearne silenced them both with an 
abrupt gesture. 

“Conspiracy’s what I aim to prove on 
you two—not trespass.” 
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“You've got nothing to go on,” Junius 
asserted ; but his tone lacked conviction. 

“T’ve got these.” 

Fearne fumbled for a moment at his 
pocket and jerked out, sealed side 
uppermost, the letters Mary Bland had 
given him. Fury struggled with terror 
in young Stanley’s eyes as he looked. 

“Turn those things over. I want to 
see whom they’re written to,” he almost 
whispered. 

“You don’t need to see the address. 
You know mighty well and good who 
it was that you wrote to all about how 
you was going to make big money out 
of the Bushares’ mines.” 

“You stole them from her!” 

“She gave them to me.” 

At the introduction of the feminine 
pronoun, Barton backed away and fell 
into a chair. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned, and mopped 
his forehead. 

The two stood confronted as they 
had that other time in the boyish strug- 
gle on the mountainside. Junius’ coun- 
tenance was so plainly that of the loser 
that Fearne smiled—a menacing lift of 
the lip over strong white teeth. 

“She gave ’em to me to smash you, 
Buck Stanley. I aim to live right here 
in Bledsoe. I don’t want any Stanleys 
in my neighborhood, and I’m going to 
clean up the place of ’em before I settle 
down.” 

“Settle down?” 
word fiercely. 

“Yes,” drawled Fearne, with slow, 
intolerable insolence, “settle down in 
that house of yours. It'll do me, for 
want of a better. I'll see you tramping 
the streets of Bledsoe and Garyville, 
hunting a job ig 

The word broke on his lips. Barton’s 
head came up; he and Junius both 
stared at Fearne, suddenly mute before 
them, looking on the floor. When 
Junius was tramping the streets seeking 
a job, whose ill-paid seamstress or 
servant would June be? What man 


Junius echoed the 
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would she marry to get a home? He 
looked up from the abyss that this 
opened before his feet to gaze back at 
them stupidly, like a man suddenly 
awakened. Where would June be? 
Why, he had never really meant to 
harm June! Junius moved sharply, and 
a trick of the hand, a turn of the head, 
that were June’s very own, stabbed 
Fearne intolerably. 

“That’s all I’ve got to say to you 
two,” he cried out. “You know what 
you’ve done—and you know I know it. 
There’s no use standing around here 
jawing.” 

He bolted from the office, slamming 
the door behind him, tramping noisily 
down the stairs and out to his waiting 
horse. 


XI. 


One of the most terrible things about 
human grief and loss is the inexorable 
procession of the days. The sun will 
rise on our sorrow just as surely as it 
must set on our joy. Fearne, who 
would, like Joshua, have bidden the god 
of light stand still, had no choice but 
to open his eyes on another day. 

Following the habit of his youth, he 
got breakfast and ate by candlelight. 
Dawn found him climbing the steep to 
the mountain studio. The house was 
hateful to him. There was a half bar- 
rel of clay and some tools up there. 
The clay might be dry, but he could 
wet it up to working texture with creek 
water. So he forced his mind to ma- 
terial details, his body to material ac- 
tivities, that he might keep out thought. 

But as he stooped to the bank of 
Laurel, moistening his clay, the statue 
above smiled down at him—June’s 


smile—and evasion was vain. 

Yet he carried his clay inside the 
cave mouth, away from that blind mar- 
ble gaze that saw too much, and set to 
work at it doggedly. The past dragged 
through his mind, monstrous, constrain- 
He had been helpless 


ing, dreamlike. 
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throughout. The hatred of the fathers 
descended to the children. What could 
he do about it? 

Two natures struggled in him like a 
pair of wrestlers, with interlocked, 
straining members. He would pack 
everything, plank up windows and 
doors of his house, and leave Bledsoe 
and its scope of country to his enemies; 
let them have it; he was done. He 
would go to Nashville for a lawyer and 
whip out the Stanleys; the fight was so 
even that it needs must be fierce. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, Fearne’s 
spiritual battle was at its sharpest, 
when, without warning, a shadow fell 
across his moving hands, and he looked 
up to see June Stanley almost in the 
doorway. 

“What do you want?” he asked un- 
compromisingly. 

June was not made so like his statue 
without having some of the divine un- 
derstanding that shapes such lines in a 
woman’s face. Her sort see always the 
pain back of the bitterness. She an- 
swered mildly, though she was very 
pale: 

“You knew I’d come—didn’t you?” 

She carried a spray of garden lilies 
in her hand, and Fearne chose to think 
it affectation. She was imitating the 
holy women because he had made a 
sort of madonna in her likeness. He 
looked squarely at her. He meant his 
gaze to be insulting, but he could not 
for the life of him keep out of his 
eyes a pagan relish for her beauty, a 
man’s appreciation of her sweettiess. 
Something near worship bannered itself 
in his face. He had fled the blind gaze 
of the marble virgin in the niche above; 
the same immortal light of woman love 
and tenderness irradiated June’s coun- 
tenance. He steeled himself against it. 

“Put that thing down!” he said, point- 
ing at the flowers with his modeling 
tool. 


“T brought them to you,” June told 
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him, as she laid the spray of white bells 
beside his work. 

He was pushing the pedestal against 
the wall. In doing so, he brushed the 
flowers to the ground, setting his foot 
on them as he wheeled the stand back. 
June stared in dismay. 

The spiritual storms, the racking pas- 
sions, of the past weeks were all in the 
gaze with which Fearne confronted her. 
Those great, black eyes of his looked 
out from a ravaged visage; he was a 
man at the end of a fever. The hand 
on the support shook. 

“Do you want me to go away?” she 
asked tremulously. 

“T don’t care whether you go or 
stay,” he said, giving the work another 
shove, turning his back on her. 

Silence. June stood twisting her 
interlocked fingers together, looking 
slowly around the little chamber, where 
she had sat for so many happy hours 
before Fearne had gone away to St. 
Louis. 

“ll go now, if you say so.” 
voice had tears in it. 

“You've stayed too long, if you want 
to get home without a wetting,” he re- 
turned rudely. “Look yonder.” Ps 

Across Laurel Gulch a_ rainbow 
spanned a dark blur of coming storm. 

“Oh!” she cried in dismay. “I'll 
have to run.” 

He moved away from the opening. 

“Come in,” he said coldly. “I'll go 
outside.” 

He suited action to word, and passed 
her in the doorway, going to seat him- 
self on a rock near the entrance, clasp- 
ing his knees with his hands, staring 
off to where the gray rain was drawn 
forward like a curtain, loop by loop, 
hiding league after league of blue hills 
and all the sky, as it swept rapidly up 
Laurel. He seemed to have forgotten 
her existence. His eyes were fixed on 
the lightnings that played in the depth 
of the storm. 

The summer thundershower was like 


Her 
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= see 


“Turn those things over—I want to see whom they're written to,” he almost whispered. 


a spectacle arranged before them. They 
could see the drops coming down in 
broad shafts, slanting out of the ragged 
midst of the cloud. Now and again the 
wind picked up such a skein and lifted 
and waved it over ridge and valley 
below. June studied Fearne’s dark 
face, set toward the advancing storm. 

“You aren’t going to stay out there 
when the rain comes, are you?” she 
cried, suddenly understanding his in- 
tention. “Oh, Fearne, come in! Come 
in!” 

The silence that followed her appeal 
was filled by the blithe, hurrying uproar 
of the rain’s advent, as it swept in from 


the open valley. The wind that pushed 
the rain before it was hustling and 
threshing along the bluff; from the for- 
est below ascended the sound of big 
drops beating on the leafy tympani. 
The first flying spears of the shower 
hurled at the solid rock with all the 
vehemence of love or anger. Then, 
with a roar, the storm flung itself upon 
the world. 

Fearne stood up. With a strange 
smile on his lifted face, he let the rain 
drive against him. June’s words of 
remonstrance were drowned in the gale. 
She came out and took hold of his arm, 
pulling him toward the rock house. 
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“You'll be sorry for this. You'll wish 
you hadn’t,” he warned her, as they 
crossed the threshold. 

Outside, the gale lashed and shrieked 
through the trees, the ground quaked to 
a succession of thunders. Then, ab- 
ruptly, the key of the mysterious world 
song changed; the menacing tumult 
softened to a steady downpour; the 
thunders sank away all around the 
horizon and died out in long, double 
rolls. 

The two in the rock house above it 
all were shut in from the world as by 
a vast, gray curtain. They were as 
alone together as the first man and 
woman, and they were both trembling 
to that knowledge. Fearne had uttered 
no word since his sinister warning. He 
stood turned away from the girl, his 
head bent, only the heaving of his big 
chest showing his emotional stress. 

“Why did you say I’d be sorry?” 
June asked. “What made you talk and 
act as if I ought to be afraid of you?” 

Fearne whirled to face her, his head 
up, his body crouched a bit, as if for a 
spring. His eyes were not good to see, 
yet June met their gaze unfalteringly. 
There was a moment of watchful ten- 
sion. Then he spoke: 

“You’d better not ask. 
you.” 

“You needn’t tell me.” June’s voice 
shot up into a higher register, but she 
looked him straight in the eyes as she 
went on: “I know what my brother— 
my twin brother—has done. I couldn’t 
stay away after I found that out. I 
came to beg you “4 

“You came to beg me not to prose- 
cute !” 

It was something to have her here 
entreating him—in any cause. 
“No—oh, no! Not that. 
do what’s right about that. I want you 
to know that Junius There were 
others who put the idea into his head. 
He isn’t so much to blame as you 
think.” 

| 


I might tell 





You must 
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The plea of the woman for the erring 
male of her clan, first made, perhaps, 
when Eve sought excuse for the sin of 
Cain, found a ready listener. 
face softened. As always in June’s 
presence, bitterness went from him, 
was swallowed up in her fathomless 
sweetness. But why had she denied 
herself to him—left him to the powers 
of darkness? 


“T had to come up and say that to 


Fearne’s 


you,” she repeated, “whether you 
wanted me or not.” 
“You know I wanted you!” There 


was bitter pain in the accusing cry. 
“You knew it well enough when I 
begged you to come. You promised, 
and then you—never—came !” 

“JT did come.” 
than a whisper. 

“When?” staring into her down-held 
face. 


“The—the evening Mary Bland first 
came.” 


It was scarce more 


“Oh!” He shifted around in front of 
her. “You saw us through the 
window ?” 

The sting of his words reddened her 
face, neck, and brow. 

“T wasn’t spying on you,” she pro- 
tested, with outflung hands. “I was 
just coming to see you because I’d 
promised to. I went right away when 
you I went right back home.” 

Fearne’s desperate young face re- 
laxed. 

“You did come,” he 
came.” 

For a moment he could get no far- 
ther. He half smiled. A swift, pos- 
sessive movement had both her hands 
in his. She pulled away. 

“I saw you—and Mary Bland,” she 
repeated. 

He made no answer in words. She 
looked at him, but could not sustain 
his regard, intensely masculine and sud- 
denly soft, alluring, compelling. She 
glanced aside, and he laughed a little, 





said. “You 
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the rain-sweet wind from the wood 
blowing the hair about his glowing eyes. 

“Are you afraid of me—now?” 

Great love must always come to the 
young, untried girl with terror as well 
as beauty. June put up defensive hands 
and backed away from her hereditary 
enemy. He followed, in his eyes a fire 
that brought before her the hateful pic- 
ture of Mary Bland swung up in his 
arms, her lips made free with in violent, 
lawless kisses. 

“No, no, Fearne,” she moaned, “not 
that! Let me alone! Let me go!” 

She went back, step by step, her ter- 
rified eyes on the arms outstretched to 
her. It seemed to him that she could 
not have looked otherwise at a wild 
beast about to devour her. It was the 
little June of that awful day in the 
courtroom. Here was the answer to 
his love. Anguish mastered him when, 
a dozen paces from the cave mouth, she 
turned and ran, fled from him down the 
sodden wood path between the dripping 
ferns. His arms sank to his sides; he 
made no movement to pursue. She 
never looked back. 

The storm had almost spent itself. 
Through rents in its tattered curtain, 
the valley could be seen, green and blue, 
lying, a new-rinsed jewel, beneath a 
clearing sky. 

Up and down the platform in front 
of his statue Fearne strode, head bent, 
letting slip an ejaculation now and then. 
In the light of June’s denial, he saw 
many things. He knew that, however 
he had seemed to forget her, she was 
the underlying fact of all good for him. 
He realized that even at the times when 
he had doubted her, his fundamental 
belief in her truth and loyalty had stood 
untouched. He had trusted her, de- 
pended upon her, known her his—al- 
ways. But they were man and woman 
now; he had asked her for the great 
love, and with that asking he had lost 
her. He must face life without her. 
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He must learn a world that had not 
June in it. 

Hour in, hour out, he paced the plat- 
form, turning over the things of his 
life, making for himself some prac- 
ticable plan for the coming days. The 
sun sank; the light waned; the solemn 
beauty and bigness all about him 
quieted and brought him comfort. 

He went into the cave, got the stem 
of wilted lilies, held them a while, look- 
ing at them, then went and laid then 
on his mother’s grave. There was 
nothing left him but to keep faith with 
his dead and the traditions of his peo-' 
ple. He would go away and let this 
girl and all that was hers alone. 

When the last light had gone from 
the peaks, leaving them to the dark- 
ness and renunciation of night, Fearne 
tramped down to the big clapboarded 
house on the last slope above the valley. 
He had made his mood one with theirs, 
and in it had found a somber peace. 


XII. 


Mary Bland rose from the shadows 
about his doorstep and ran forward to 
meet him. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
she cried. 

“T didn’t know there was anybody 
waiting for me.” 

The girl looked at him curiously. 
This was a new Fearne Bushares, older, 
colder, sobered, and, to her, less satis- 
factory. 

“T followed June.” She volunteered 
the information, though none had been 
asked. “I just knew she was starting 
up on Laurel. I saw her-go back, too. 
Has she been with you all this time? 
What did you find to talk about?” 
She broke off, watching him. She 


knew that she was making no headway. 
“I’m awfully tired,” she concluded. 

“If you'll go in and sit down”’— 
Fearne unlocked his door—‘“I’ll saddle 
Selim, and you can ride back.” 
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“T’ve got a horse in the stable out 
there,” Mary Bland admitted, and then 
he noticed that she was in riding dress. 

They stood awkwardly regarding 
each other for a full moment, some- 
what like antagonists, blade in hand. 

“Well?” inquired Mary Bland. 

“Well.” Fearne uttered his mono- 
syllable with finality. 

“Did you show my letters to Junius?” 
The inquiry seemed a challenge, and 
she had not come to quarrel. 

“You” 

He was getting them from his pocket 
as he spoke. He held them out to her. 
With a startled gesture, she refused 
them. 

“He accused me of giving them to 
you.” She laughed a little as she spoke. 
“He’s wild. You’d better keep them 
fora while. You'll need them, whether 
you sue or not.” 

“No,” said Fearne gravely. “I don’t 
want them. You ought never to have 
shown them to me, and I ought never 
to have used them as I did. Take them 
back.” 

He shoved the packet into her irre- 
sponsive fingers. It fell to the ground 
between them. 

“What’s the matter?” Mary Bland 
voiced the uneasiness that had pos- 
sessed her ever since his first word. 
“Aren’t you going to defend your 
rights? Are you going to let Junius 
Stanley run over you and rob you? I 
thought you were more of a man.” 

She stooped for her letters, and 
Fearne replied soberly, in an older 
voice that somehow was more con- 
vincing than his usual overbearing 
hauteur: 

“T had it out with Stanley. He’ll 
rob me no more. I’m going to let 
what’s past be. There never was a feud 
yet that there wasn’t wrong on both 
sides.” 

“And me—what about 
manded the girl. 


me?” de- 
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Fearne looked at her with surprised 
indifference. 

“I’ve given you back your letters,” 
he said. “I told you I was sorry I 
showed them. I only showed the 
sealed side. Buck doesn’t know for 
sure whose they are. You can tell him 
any story you think best, and I’ll stand 
for it.” 

“T’ve told him,” cried Mary Bland, 
“that I care more for your little finger 
than for his whole body. I told him 
you were the first real man I ever met. 
He knows how I feel—if you don’t.” 

Fearne stood abashed before this 
sudden new responsibility. 

If Mary Bland had depended on him, 
and he failed her, it was no salve to 
his conscience that she deserved his 
failure. 

“T’m_ sorry,’ 
ically. 

“I know what’s the matter.” The 
girl pursued what she conceived to be 
her advantage. “June’s talked you 
over. Her brother sent her up there to 
do it, too.” 

Fresh from his interview with June, 
Fearne looked at Mary Bland and 
sickened. 

“Shall I get your horse?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Fearne Bushares,” cried the girl— 
her voice rose shrilly on the name—“if 
I turn against you—if you turn me 
against you—you'll find me worse to 
fight than the Stanleys. You said you 
were going to run them out of the 
neighborhood.” Fearne observed in 
passing that Junius must have told her 
that since their quarrel in the lawyer’s 
office. “If you drive me back to 
Junius, I'll never rest till he’s run you 
out of the place. I won’t live in a 
town where you are. You'll see!” 

The last words were almost screamed 
after him as he went toward the stable. 
He came back, leading her horse. Mary 
Bland, speechless with rage, jerked the 


? 


he repeated mechan- 
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bridle from him and struck at the hand 
he put out to assist her in mounting. 

“I’m sorry you’re so mad,” he said 
to her bluntly. “But you’ve got to 
remember that I never asked you to 
help me.” 

“Go on—do!” choked Mary Bland, 
thrusting her face down toward his. 
“Say that I forced myself into your 
house, when you didn’t want me.” 

“I hadn’t intended to say that,” re- 
turned Fearne slowly. “I did like you 
then—some.” 

With an inarticulate cry in her 
throat, Mary Bland slashed her horse 
with the whip and clattered down the 
road. Fearne stood a moment looking 
into the shadows where she had dis- 
appeared, that somber peace, that mood 
of renunciation and endurance he had 
brought from his interview with June, 
scarcely disturbed by the lighter girl’s 
taunts and threats. He turned and 
went into the house and set about the 
preparation of his solitary supper. 

Night was fully come when Mary 
Bland reached the main street of Bled- 
soe. She was fighting in the last ditch 
of her little war, and her tactics had 
become reckless. . She must keep 
Junius; she must have him—not only 
because she wanted him, but to beat 
that intolerable creature she had left 
behind her there on the mountainside. 

She saw the Stanley house before 
her, lighted. Would they have waited 
supper? She must keep up a decent 
appearance. She set her hard little face 
into a smile, even before she saw a 
man’s figure at the gate and under- 


stood that Junius was out looking for © 


her. It was well that she had done 
so. He had a pocket electric in his 
hand, and flashed its spot of light upon 
her face before he gave her any greet- 
ing, or made a move to help her down. 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded uncompromisingly. 

“Up there—to get the letters.” 

She held out the three mud-spattered 
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envelopes. Junius grabbed them in- 
stantly, but continued to flash intermit- 
tent gleams on the girl and to study 
her, with doubt. 

“How’d Bushares get them?” 

“June gave them to him,” hardily. 
“She’s been up there pretty near all 
day. She must have told him about 
the mine in the first place.” 

With a half-smothered exclamation, 
Stanley wheeled and started toward the 
house. Mary Bland was off her horse 
in a moment and after him. 

“Junius! You can’t do anything that 
way. There’s no use trying to get the 
truth out of a girl when she’s in love.” 

Stanley faced about. 

“See here, Mary, you’re speaking of 
my sister,” he warned her. “Even you 
can’t hint that she’d look at Fearne 
Bushares. If I thought there was a 
word of truth in that, I’d go straight 
up to his house now. I’d call him out 
and shoot him.” 

Fanatic pride of family, the partisan 
rage of the feud, were in the blustering, 
boyish voice. 

In the darkness, Mary Bland crept 
close. Here was her chance. She laid 
hold of his arm; she rubbed her cheek 
against the sleeve. Whatever move 
was made now, Junius must feel to be 
his own. She was his—she was only 
his woman, his helper. 

Jeff was called from the stable to 
take her horse. Up and down the long 
graveled path she and Junius walked 
in the velvety blackness, and Mary 
Bland, clinging to him, made her 
peace, convinced him of her stanch- 
ness. Their heads drew closer and 
closer together, eager whispers passed 
between them. And at the last, when 


the belated supper bell had rung twice 
and Mrs. Carter was calling from the 
dining-room window, they went in to- 
gether, both smiling. 

At table, June was so silent and ab- 
stracted that even Mrs. Carter noticed. 
The girl ate what was placed before 
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her, answered all questions with absent 
monosyllables, and regarded the ques- 
tioner with unseeing gaze. 

“June—June Stanley!” exclaimed 
the older woman. “What’s the matter 
with you? I’ve asked you three times 
to pass the honey. In my day, when 
anybody acted like you do, we used to 
say they were in love.” 

“Oh—I’m sorry, Cousin Delia.” 

June absently proffered the plate of 
waffles, had her attention directed by a 
pointing fork, and finally got the de- 
sired dish and passed it, while Mary 
Bland nodded and signaled to Junius, 
but checked at his black look. 

June’s body sat there at the table in 
the midst of the family, but the soul 
of it was away. She was back in the 
rock house on Laurel with Fearne. 
She could see—much more plainly than 
she saw the supper table, with its lights 
and noise—that proud head of his, with 
the wind-tossed, dark hair, between her 
and a rain-washed sky, the brown face 
turned to her, with a new look on it, 
the eyes that pleaded, the arms out- 
stretched. 

Memory of it made her tremble so 
that she was afraid of the prying eyes 
of the others. She got up from an un- 
finished supper and hurried away to 
her own room. 

“What did I tell you?” crowed Mary 
Bland triumphantly, when Mrs. Car- 
ter’s attention was diverted for a mo- 
ment by the negro maid. 

Junius nodded and frowned. He 
took his time over his own meal, fin- 
ishing last, and slowly, almost reluc- 
tantly, following Mary Bland out on 
the porch. She turned on him with the 
whispered urgency: 

“You’ve got to hurry around and see 
folks if you want the thing done to- 
night.” 

“Won’t be any trouble getting up a 
crowd.” Junius shrugged. “Listen 
here! There’s a coon hunt going out. 
We can side in with that.” 
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“Oh—great !” 

“T’ll swing ’em up Laurel—which- 
ever way the coon goes. Joke is, most 
of the boys I’m depending on belong 
to the old gang. He’s been out with 
us many a time on just such a raid— 
and he always wanted to boss the job. 
I reckon I’m a good enough boss, 
though, this trip!” 


Far in the night, Fearne wakened 
to the baying of hounds. The moon 
had not yet risen. It was pitchy black. 
The doors stood wide between his bed- 
room and the glassed-in studio. He 
got the flicker of lightwood torches, 
flitting past, over in the county road. 
He lay and listened. The yelp-yelp- 
yelp of the dogs showed that a coon 
hunt was going up Laurel. Well, any- 
body that would toil afoot up a ridge 
of that size after a coon ought to get it. 

But hark! There were hoofbeats; 
the noise of a mounted party. He rose 
on his elbow, staring, listening. Grad- 
ually the cheerful, wonted din of the 
hunt died away. 

He lay back and sought once more 
the hard-won sanctuary of sleep from 
which these noises had dragged him. 
He was long in reaching it. His last 
waking thought was of June, and when 
finally he slept, he dreamed of her. 

He was going to her, as we do in 
dreams, quite irresponsibly, and with 
no hindrance. But, again in dream 
fashion, he looked down at his clothes, 
and found that they were muddy, as 
vile as if he had been pulled through a 


slough. When he tried to take her 
hand, he left black prints on her 
fingers. She turned from him and ran 


—as she had to-day from the rock 
house. In the dream, he ran after, 
catching at her white skirts, setting 
there great smudging handprints that 
grew and grew, monstrously and mag- 
ically, to his intense horror and despair, 
so that he woke in that tremor evil 
dreams leave on the spirit, looked at his 
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As they passed on the other side of the hedge, June heard their tones raised in anger. 


watch, and found that it was near the 
hour of dawn. 

A late moon had risen. The whole 
house was full of its dim half light. 
There was no more sleep for him. He 
got up and lit his lamp. Far away 
on the top of the ridge, he could barely 
hear faint sounds of the returning coon 
hunt. He noticed them first while he 
was dressing. They waxed in volume 
rapidly—it is easier going down than 
up. The dogs were no longer giving 
tongue, but their masters more than 
made up for it. The first riders who 
passed the gate hailed his lighted win- 
dow with falsetto shrieks of derision. 
His lip curled at the shrill whoopings ; 
they must have packed their liquor 
along, or gone round past Pap Sively’s 
still. 
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He heard his own name squalled, 
and drunken threats, but scornfully re- 
fused to put out the light. A bullet 
pinged through the window in a great 
shattering of glass. It punctured the 
metal bow! of his lamp; burning kero- 
sene defuged the floor. When he 
straightened up from smothering out 
the fire with blankets from his bed, 
the screeches were growing vague val- 
leyward. He lit another lamp and went 
out to get his breakfast. 

The dawn gardens of the sky were 
burgeoning into a scattered flutter of 
rose and poppy petals that spread from 
east to west, as Fearne started up the 
road toward Laurel Falls. His ill 
dreams of the night were in his mind. 
They brought back, curiously, a vivid 
memory of his father’s words concern- 
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ing the statue in St. Louis: “How 
would you like for somebody to break 
it an’ sling mud on it?” and that con- 
clusion: “Well, it’d be the same for 
you to touch that gal.” 

A statue and a grave—they were all 
the companionship he had. He went to 
them now, his steps timed to old Zion’s 
tune. 

Sacrilege—sin. He plodded heavily. 
Sin—sacrilege—what else? 

The miracle of sunrise had dissolved 
in the clear light of day when he came 
out on the lower meadow, where the 
picnic luncheon had been spread. Some 
scattered débris remained to tell of it. 
But this morning there was more to 
offend the eye. The long, rank grass, 
growing lush and palely green on this 
mountain meadow, had been cut by 
shod hoofs. It was as if a troop of cav- 
alry had charged across it. The bushes 
by the creekside were broken down. 
Whoever had been in the place the 
night before had ridden or scrambled 
to Laurel’s bed. 

The coon hunt—the mounted men! 
He looked about him, with rising anger, 
which broke, even as it rose. The grass 
would grow again, the bushes needed 
groving out. He went slowly across 
and climbed the path to the upper 
bench. 

As he came out on this and raised 
his face toward the rock-house niche 
above the grave, he stopped suddenly. 
His hand went up, as if to clear some 
obstruction from his eyes. Then it fell 
to his side, clenched. Incredulously he 
stared, all speech strangled by a rage 
that made him giddy and sick. 

What stood there in the rock-house 
niche was a strange, wrecked thing, 
singularly like a living creature, bat- 
tered, crippled. They had stoned her; 
they had shattered her with bullets. 
The wonderful right hand, wrought 
with such loving expenditure of pa- 
tience and skill—June’s own hand—lay 
split upon the rounded breast. The 
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other arm was broken, its beauty a 
formless ruin lying on the shale below. 
The bulk of chiseled draperies alone 
kept a semblance of their original form ; 
and the poor ruin was splashed with 
foul, black mud from the creek bed, 
gathered up and flung by practiced 
hands. 

A moment he stood bewildered, the 
dream of last night, to-day’s hideous 
reality, swimming together in his sense. 
Then there came back to him the 
drunken whoops of the coon hunters, 
the shot through the window. Junius 
Stanley had brought up the old gang to 
do this thing! In a vertigo of furious 
passion he saw them swarming the nar- 
row space—Buck, who bragged of his 
marksmanship, Ash Sears, who could 
scoop up more mud in his big hands 
and throw it straighter than’ any of 
them. And the target of their brute 
malice had been not merely his cele- 
bration of June Stanley’s beauty, his 
answer to a dying mother’s wish, but, 
beyond that, a man’s dream of the 
woman eternal! 

Sitting where Zion had sat on the 
square stone beside Mary Bushares’ 
grave, rigid as the bowlder itself, look- 
ing away from the works of man, his 
tortured gaze taking refuge in the hol- 
low of the sky, he grappled the ques- 
tion. 

There were times when the stress 
of feeling brought him to his feet and 
set him striding up and down the little 
platform below the broken statue, ges- 
turing, muttering. The sun climbed 
the heavens and stood straight above the 
gulch, making a little pool of shadow 
at the mutiliated virgin’s feet. He 
stopped and looked away where, above 
the ranges, the hundred-globed cumuli, 
whiter than honey-weighted lilies en- 
sheaved ‘in perfect azure, ringed his 
world, rising above circling wood and 
mountaintop, a cloudy wall. This was 


-a beautiful country, and it was the 


country of his birth. He had for it the 
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austere passion of the mountain born, 
who dies of homesickness in a foreign 
land. But they had made of it hell. 
A man cannot live in hell without be- 
coming a devil. The answer to a thing 
like that up there was—death. If he 
stayed, he would inevitably begin his 
killing with Buck. If he went, he would 
never see June again—and that would 
be best. 

He strode heavily down the moun- 
tainside, planning now with a lightning 
swiftness and clearness the departure 
that should be forever. He knew what 
he would retain in the house down 
there; he allotted the time it would 
take him to pack those things, mark 
them, and leave them ready for ship- 
ment. As for the house, it could be 
boarded up after he left; for all he 
cared, it could be burned, as Zion had 
burned the cabin. Sneed would be back 
in Garyville soon. The Bushares in- 
terests would be safe in the old law- 
yer’s hands. 

He entered passionately into these 
preparations for departure as people do 
after a bereavement, trying to forget 
in strenuous action. He was like a man 
fleeing pestilence. He was above petty 
shame that Junius should, in the eyes 
of all Bledsoe, have “run him out.” 
Horror at what Junius had done to ac- 
complish this, anticipatory horror at 
what he himself would do if he once 
embarked upon reprisals, grew with the 
hours. 








XIII. 


Down at the Stanley home, June went 
softly among the things of her life; 
she scarcely dared raise her eyes for 
fear of encountering fate. 

Junius failed to come to his break- 
fast, sleeping all the forenoon. At the 
luncheon table, he and Mary Bland 
murmured asides, and glanced at her. 

When June noticed her brother, she 
thought he looked ill, and was uneasy 
to see that he had been drinking. She 
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left the two whispering, and went out 
onto the porch. If she had stayed, 
what she might have overheard was: 

“You’ve got to follow it up, Junius. 
You boys needn’t think Fearne Bu- 
shares is going to let you run over him 
easy. You ought to 1% 

Mary Bland broke off because they 
were emerging from the door, and she 
saw Preshy Broyles at the gate with 
June. The postmaster’s daughter, liv- 
ing at the center of gossip, would be 
telling all about the doings up at the 
headwaters of Laurel. 

“Come on!” Mary Bland pulled her 
lover toward the two at the gate. 

“T don’t want to go down there and 
listen to that girl,” he demurred. 

“You’ve got to hear it some time,” 
Mary Bland urged. “Come on!” 

“It’s a sight to see!” they heard 
Presh’s excited tones soaring as they 
approached. “They tell me that it looks 
like a whole lot of folks had gone there 
last night and thrown rocks and mud 
at it and shot it up till they’ve abs’lutely 
ruinated it.” 

“Do they know who did it?” the girl 
from Nashville asked, as she and 
Junius came up. 

June stood back very pale, lips apart, 
like one who has heard news of death. 

Preshy stole a curious look at her 
and then at her twin brother. The 
glance went past him to the stately, old- 
fashioned home beyond. Of course, 
everybody in Bledsoe was remember- 
ing Junius’ outburst at the picnic; 
everybody was saying that the feud 
would be started up again. They ut- 
tered this, however, only in whispers, 
so wholesomely afraid is the Southern 
village dweller of those mountain feuds 
which often take their toll of the lives 
of innocent bystanders. 

“Some say it was a lot of men from 
over on Lost Creek.” Preshy put the 





suggestion forward as probably agree- 
able to her hearers. 
any of our folks.” 


“T reckon it wasn’t 
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“Of course it wasn’t!” said Mary 
Bland promptly. “Why should any one 
in Bledsoe do such a thing?” 

“T heard a man tell pa that the folks 
in the mountains say it’s a heathen 
image. Maybe that’s the reason they 
broke it.” 

“What do you think, Junius?” Mary 
Bland’s eyes danced with a sparkle of 
malice as she put the query. 

Young Stanley pulled away from her 
with a mutter that was like a groan. 

“Served him right, whoever did it— 
upstart trash! Now, when they burn 
the house where he takes his spite out 
making images like that, of ladies that 
wouldn’t notice him, we may get rid 
of him.” 

“They say he’s got a guard around 
the place—or is going to have,” Preshy 
added to their information. “He’s got 
enough money to do anything he 
pleases. If I was him, I wouldn’t care. 
I wouldn’t stay here.” 

Mrs. Carter came to the front door, 
saw Preshy, and hurried down the walk 
to the gate. Some servant had brought 
her part of the news, and she wanted 
more. June ran past her, hands to her 
ears, shutting out the hateful sounds of 
what they were saying. 

She fled to her own room and set to 
work folding, putting away, sorting, 
and destroying, as one who prepares 
for a journey. There was no plan in 
her mind. One phase of her life was 
ended with this day. She was making 
ready for what might follow. 

Dicey, the half-grown negro maid, 
who helped her get some things she 
wanted from the attic, must have car- 
ried word, for Mrs. Carter came up- 
stairs as soon as the girl went down, 
and put a head in at June’s door to 
remind her that they were all to take 
supper at the Broyles’ and go to the 
courthouse dance afterward. 

“Thank you, I don’t want any sup- 
per,” said June, without looking up 
from the garment she was folding. 
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Mrs. Carter silently made way for 
Mary Bland, who asked suspiciously: 

“Aren’t you going to the dance, 
either?” 


“No. I’m too tired.” 
“Tired! I should think you would 
be! What’ve you got on your white 


dress for if you’re not going to the 
dance ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered June, quite 
truthfully—and was not believed. 

“Well, we’re going down to Broyles’ 
now,” said Mary Lou, after a whis- 
pered consultation with Mrs. Carter, 
who stood out of sight behind her 
shoulder in the hall. “Tell Junius to 
come past for us.” 

“Yes. I will. Good-by! 

Mrs. Carter pushed open the closing 
door. She made an anxious survey of 
the room. 

“T’m letting Dicey off, too, June. But 
there’ll be something to eat on the din- 
ing-room table.” 

She turned lingeringly. June heard, 
without noting, ‘Maybe we oughtn’t to 
go and leave her,” and Mary Bland’s 
laughing “Oh, come on! She’s all 
right!” as the two went down the stair 
together. 

Sunset came, filling the purple rim of 
the day, lighting the big brick house 
through all its windows, staining the far 
hills and the low-hung cloud ranges be- 
yond, flushing a trail of mist that rolled 
up Laurel Gorge. June, looking from 
her window at the rosy path it made 
on the mountainside, remembered the 
idea she and the boy Fearne had had 
about the flowers in her grandmother’s 
conservatory—that they were impris- 
oned, and that a stone through the roof 
would mean freedom to them. She was 
in prison; would he come to fling the 
liberating stone? Let it bring life or 
death—would he come? 

She heard the front gate clang. Her 
heart leaped, but it was only Junius. 
A moment later, he called from the 
lower hall: 


” 
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“Sis [” 

“I’m here, buddy.” She went to the 
head of the stairs and leaned over the 
banister, looking down. 

“Oh, you’re here, are you?” trying to 
speak nonchalantly. ‘Where are the 
others ?” 

“Gone. You’re to go past the 
Broyles’ for them. Your supper’s on 
the dining-room table, buddy—dear !” 

That final word of endearment 
seemed to trouble Junius. He stared 
up at his sister. 

“T had supper downtown,” he said 
briefly. 

The twins remained silent a moment; 
then: 

“Good-by, Buddy!” June half whis- 
pered. 

“What?” 

“Good-by ! 
dance.” 

“Hold on!” She was turning away. 
“You know the feud’s started up again, 
don’t you?” 

She bent so impersonal a gaze on his 
perturbed face that she might have 
been the statue looking from its bowlder 
niche. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And you know it’s shoot on sight 
now. His life or mine—recollect that!” 

He went, and left her clinging to the 
rail, staring down, alone in the empty 
house—if one can ever be alone in a 
dwelling that has roofed the processions 
of birth and death. 

For a while she stood so. But the 
shadows moved in the corridor ; the ceil- 
ings seemed to shut down on her; there 
was not wing room for her heart. That 
heart was stretching its pinions for a 
strong flight. She went out and paced 
the garden paths. 

Dewless they are and wakeful, these 
moon-loved, fragrant nights of moun- 
tain summer, when the heart is called 
with poignant yearnings and regrets by 
the voices of old loves, of half-for- 
gotten dreams. Up and down the vil- 


I’m not going to the 
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lage streets sounded the thrum and 
twangle of guitars, the tramp of feet, 
now and then a snatch of song. Peo- 
ple were going to the dance. Now they 
were in the big lighted room at the 
courthouse, flags on the walls, fiddlers 
fiddling, and the ways were as dusk 
and empty as the house behind her. 
But June was not tempted to venture 
beyond her gate. She stood there a 
long time, listening, waiting, then 
turned back and began once more to 
follow the garden paths up and down. 

Ten o’clock came and passed. Mrs. 
Carter, walking with a group of older 
people, went along the hedge, came to 
the gate. She heard their good nights; 
then Cousin Delia came up the graveled 
way and disappeared in the dwelling. 
After that, for a long time, there was 
only the chirping of a sleepy bird in the 
branches above June’s head, the breath- 
ing of the tall pines at the end of the 
garden, the sigh of the lower cedars 
that fanned the cloudy shine of a late 
moon climbing past them, and the far- 
away song of Laurel as it flowed down 
the ridge. 

Along the horizon, where the closed 
valley opened out into the wider world, 
flickered the noiseless, continual play 
of heat lightnings. Cloud palaces were 
fitfully illuminated by it, only to van- 
ish again into the mysterious blank of 
sky. A great silence seemed to pour 
in from the infinite reservoir of night 
and to float, like the waning moonlight, 
over all. 

Midnight came, and with it Junius 
and Mary Bland getting home from the 
dance. June stood in one of the deep- 
est nooks of the garden, and as they 
passed on the other side of the hedge, 
she heard their tones raised in anger. 

“It was a mean, dirty trick!” Junius’ 
voice broke boyishly. “Nobody but a 
woman would have thought of it. 


There’ve been killings a-plenty in the 
feud—but a thing like that!” 
“Try making up with Fearne Bu- 
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shares,” taunted Mary Bland. “It'll be 
an easy job.” 

“I’m not such a fool. I’ve got no 
wish to make up. But you and I part 
here and now, Mary Lou. I’m done. 
I don’t know whether you want me or 
not. I was raised to feel that a gen- 
tleman couldn’t break an engagement. 
Well—you’ve got it to do.” 

They were at the gate now. June 
saw the flash of a diamond as Mary 
Bland transferred it from her finger to 
his palm. 

“There’s your ring! Don’t drop it! 
You'll need all the money you can rake 
and scrape to keep yourself out of the 
penitentiary. That’s where Fearne 
Bushares’ll send you.” 

“Not on your life!” returned Junius, 
as the two went up the walk. “He’s 
carrying a gun for me—Il’m carrying 
one for him. We'll see who gets the 
chance to shoot first.” 

Their voices died away and left June 
trembling. She lived in a fortress that 
it was doom for Fearne to approach. 
He must bring death or find it. She 
was already running toward the gate to 
warn him away when she heard his 
step outside the hedge, his voice calling 
her name: 

“June!” 

He came, leaping the barrier as he 
had years ago when they had found the 
fledglings fallen from the nest. 

“Fearne!” She caught his arm and 
pulled him after her toward the shadow 
from which she had emerged, glancing 
fearfully to where her brother’s win- 
dow now showed, a lamplit square, in 
the black bulk of the house. “Fearne 
—oh, Fearne—you did come!” 

“Yes. To say good-by.” 

He spoke huskily, a spent, toneless 
utterance well-nigh emptied of emotion. 
She stopped him and faced him, though 
they had not yet reached the safety of 
the trees. 

“Good-by ?” 
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“There’s nothing else to be said— 
after that.” 

His face was in shadow, but a back- 
ward nod indicated the direction of 
Laurel’s eternal, murmuring song. 

“Good-by?” June’s voice entreated. 
She leaned forward to study his face. 

“There’s nothing to keep me here.” 
He flung out the words defiantly, as 
if he were challenging her denial, but 
his eyes were never lifted. 

She trembled to the repulse, but went 
on, with the woman instinct to cling in 
spite of blows: 

“Fearne—oh, Fearne 

Words were futile. 

“If I stay here, I’ll kill him for it,” 
slowly. “I don’t want to do that.” 

“No, you must go.” 

She had stepped full into the moon- 
light, which blanched her hair, her 
glowing face, the fabric of her. gown, 
to the same pale hue. The fine, white 
shawl, cast backward to free her out- 
stretched hands, fell from neck to heel 
in long, sculptured folds. It was his 
marbie virgin, restored to him unshat- 
tered, undefiled—alive. 

He shivered all through his strong 
young frame. His despairing gaze 
took in for farewell the pure beauty of 
her face, the broad, white brow, the 
frank, kind eyes, and by the light of 
the tarnished moon he saw that her 
shoulders were quivering with sobs. 

“June!” he cried incredulously. 
“June!” His voice dropped to a hoarse 
whisper. “What can I do but go?” 

Silence. June was struggling for the 
power of speech. 

“Are you going to leave me?” she 
managed to say at last. “I’m not a 
marble statue, Fearne. I’d follow you 
to the world’s end. Are you going 
away and leave me?” 

He retreated from her with the move- 
ment of a man intolerably tempted. 
Laurel’s chant filled in another pause. 

“When I first saw what Buck had 


” 
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done—up there,” Fearne began in la- 
bored breaths, “I said I’d kill him for 
it. But now—if I don’t go away and 
let you alone, I’m no better than he is.” 

“Take me with you!” 

“T can’t! I daren’t! 
you. I’ma savage. You’ve seen what 
a brute I can be. If I stole you from 
your people, if I turned them against 
you ad 

“I’d have you, Fearne. That’s all I 
want.” 

He drew a little closer, looking down, 
renouncing her as passionately as he 
might have once claimed her. 

“My father,” he said, “in those last 
years when he was dying, used to talk 
to me about this pretty nearly all the 
time—and I had to sit and listen.” 

“About you and me?” 

“Yes. He seemed to know that I’d 
want you some day and try to steal you 
from your people, as he stole my 
mother from hers. He loved my 
mother. I guess she thought, too, at 
first, that he was all she wanted. He 
tried to be. But when he was dying, 


I’m not fit for 








he told me over and over that he’d 


Oh, 


broken her heart, and killed her. 
he killed her!” 
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He raised a hand to brush the dark 
hair back from his brow, and June 
trembled at the wildness of his face. 

“She died,” the girl said softly. “We 
must all die. But first she had her 
love. Did she ever tell you that she 
was sorry?” 

Fearne wheeled half around, as if 
to flee. 

“He said that he killed her,” the 
crude, strong voice repeated, ‘as I’d 
be killing you if I He said to me: 
‘You'll have sins enough on your con- 
science without that. Don’t you ever 
steal‘one you love from her own, and 
drag her down in the dirt at your heels.’ 
That’s what he said when his mind was 
clear. At the end, he called her name— 
over and over—just her name—as I’ll 
call yours when I come to die—if I— 
live to be—a hundred!” 

She was in his arms. The little 
hands stretched up to clasp themselves 
behind his brown neck. He lifted her 
from her feet in a swift embrace. 

“Girl,” he whispered chokingly, as 
she lay upon his breast, “I’m no bet- 
ter than they were, breaking my beau- 
tiful image—but God knows I love 














Foresight 


Y lad and I went down the lane, 
My hand in his, since it was May. 
(For youth the path to happiness 
Is such a little way.) 


The stately sugar maples made 
(They are so kind and wise) 

A little house for us of shade 
To shelter us from eyes. 


We kissed. He whispered, as the trees 
Their loving shadows threw, 
“My father’s father planted these. 
I wonder if he knew?” 
Mary Carotyn DAvIEs. 
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RANDMA LANE was visiting 
her “brother’s folks downriver.” 
Gran’ther Lane had the neat 
little log cabin all to himself. Of course 
there was Patty, and Cuffer, the bear 
cub. They were always somewhere 
about the place. Gran’ther Lane had 
smoked his second pipe that morning 
before he really realized that Patty had 
been very quiet for a long—a sus- 
piciously long time. Placing his pipe 
carefully on the window sill, Gran’ther 
Lane shuffled to the doorway. 

“Patty !” he called, in an aged falsetto. 
“Patty, where be you?” 

Round about the clearing the summer 
air simmered with the manifold wee 
noises of insect life. Otherwise the 
clearing and the distant woods were 
empty of all sound. 

“Goodness to biscuits, but I do have 
the sprightenest time keepin’ track of 
that young un when ma’s gone! Last 
time ma went downriver, Patty fell in 
the soap kittle first, an’ then got stuck 
under the corn crib, tryin’ to find hen’s 
eggs. S’iled her dress, likewise. Won- 
der how it is. Ma allus puts on a clean 
dress when she goes callin’, an’ then 
puts a clean dress on Patty, jest as if 
Patty was expected to set still an’ be 
good when she’s gone. Huh! Then’s 
just when Patty thinks of everythin’ she 
ain’t done for a week.” 
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Grumbling to himself, the old man 
climbed the low hill back of the cabin, 
pausing on its crest to survey the clear- 
ing below and incidentally to catch his 
breath. The ax lying near the chopping 
block glinted in the noonday sun. Close 
to the circle of brown and white chips 
near the block crept the meadow grass 
of the clearing. Beyond, the grass 
spread like a lake to the far edge of the 
somnolent forest. 

Gran’ther Lane, cupping his wrinkled 
hands, was about to call again when he 
noticed that Cuffer, the bear cub, had 
also disappeared. 

“Second time she’s gone cantelopin’ 
around with that there cvb! Onhitched 
his chain, most likely. Might ’a’ knowed 
to look for Cuffer afore I sot out lookin’ 
for her. How? What? Why, there 
she is Huh! But she had on her 
blue dress, an’ now she’s got on a white 
one, an’ the other little gal, playin’ with 
her Z 

His voice droned away to silence as 
he marched toward the southern angle 
of the old rail fence. Assured of his 








granddaughter’s immediate safety, he 
grinned as he drew near. 

Patty sat sturdily on the ground. Her 
unconsciousness that she was not ade- 
Patty 
Moreover, 
Opposite her sat 


quately clothed. was charming. 
was utterly unconventional. 
the day was warm. 

















PATTY 


the bear cub, Cuffer, uncomfortably ar- 
rayed in her blue gingham—arrayed in 
that it was buttoned once, at the neck. 

The little girl raised an admonishing 
forefinger and, with all the serious in- 
tensity of her eight years, told Cuffer 
that he must be a good Cuffer and not 
tear her dress. 

But Cuffer, heretofore rigid and 
dumfounded by Patty’s attentions to his 
toilet, drew up his hind legs. He kicked 
out playfully and effectively. He rolled. 
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He sprang to his feet and danced awk- 
wardly. Again he lay on his back and 
kicked, all four feet going like the pad- 
dles of a windmill. 

“Oh, Cuffer!” shrieked Patty. 
“You're tearin’ it! You’re tearin’ it! I 
was only lendin’ it to you!” 

Cuffer, despite his absorbing and mis- 
chievous diversion, sat up suddenly. 
His small black nose twitched as he 
scented a presence distinct from Patty’s. 
She crossed her bare brown arms be- 

















“Oh, Cuffer!” shriekea Patty. ‘‘You're tearin’ it! 








You're tearin' it! J was 


only lendin’ it to you!” 
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fore her face and wailed, all uncon- 
scious that her gran’ther stood close be- 
hind her. The tiny cub rose to his hind 
legs and growled valiantly. Patty mis- 
interpreted his attitude as one of per- 
sonal defiance, and she felt that her 
cup was overflowing. 

“You teared it all up!” she cried. 
“Gran’ther’ll whirp me ‘cause you 
teared it!” 

She dashed the tears from her eyes 
and, grabbing Cuffer, endeavored to 
spank him effectively, from her own ex- 
perience. The cub resented her rapid 
and unexpected attack. The issue be- 
came doubtful, especially when Cuffer 
entered into the spirit of the thing and 
returned spank for spank, with vim and 
rigid claws. Patty struggled sturdily. 

How it happened she did not know, 
but presently she was trotting downhill, 
a tiny figure, arms and legs scratched, 
and her little white slip all in rags. 
Gran’ther had her hand and, opposite 
her, fighting every inch of the way by 
back-pedaling, was Cuffer. Patty was 
glad for once that gran’ther had the 
loose end of the cub’s chain. Cuffer 
had been a little severe. 

The cub, secured to his post again, 
curled up, with his paws over his eyes, 
as if to shut out the vision of the pun- 
ishment he feared. He pretended to 
sleep. 

Presently Patty came from the cabin, 
her round face shining and her chin 
and nose red from a vigorous scrub- 
bing. She had on a clean dress. She 
stood for a moment near the doorway, 
gazing intently at the cub. He repre- 
sented a new and to-be-respected ele- 
ment in her future plans. Finally she 
called hesitatingly, ‘“Gran’ther!” 

“Wa-al?” 

“Be you lookin’ for that switch yet?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Be you goin’ to whirp me when you 
find it?” 

“T reckon.” 
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And gran’ther made a clumsy pre- 
tense of looking for the switch by mov- 
ing chairs about and opening and noisily 
closing cupboard doors. The switch, as 
Patty well knew, was in plain sight on 
the clock shelf. It was not a very big 
switch. 

“Wa-al, beats all! I can’t find that 
switch. Have to cut a bigger one that 
I can see, some day. Uhuh!” And 
Gran’ther Lane frowned sternly and 
came to the doorway. 

Patty advanced one bare foot timidly. 
The old man looked hard at the cloud- 
less sky. 

“He  scritched me!” volunteered 
Patty, displaying a chubby arm. 

Gran’ther’s eyes wavered, and a smile 
twitched the corners of his beard. 

“He scritched me ag’in!” she ex- 
claimed rather proudly, displaying a 
brown leg on which Cuffer’s claw marks 
were only’ too evident. “That one 
hurted !” 

“Wh-where’d he scratch you?” asked 
gran’ther, unable, as a mere human 
being, to ignore her any longer. 

“All over my hull skin!” she cried. 
“T wasn’t cryin’ for that. It was he 
teared my dress—an’—an’—grandma’ll 
be awful mad. Gran’ther, be you goin’ 
to whirp me?” 





“So Cuffer, he tore your dress, eh? 
Now, how come Cuffer to be up in the 
corner pasture ‘long with you, Patty?” 

She realized that there was no longer 
any opportunity to dodge the real issue, 
and, with a certain sturdy honesty, not 
unmixed with defiance, she replied: 

“T onhitched him—’cause—he—he— 
he said, Cuffer did, that he was jest 
sick an’ tired of hangin’ around that 
ole stake all day, an’ if I onhitched him, 
he’d jest be as good—an’ come right 
back for supper. An’ so we snicked up 
the hill when you wasn’t lookin’ an’ 
Gran’ther—be you goin’ to 





whirp me?” 
“But how come you to put your dress 
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“You never dast to really tick me, dast you?” she asked. 


on him? What was you doin’ that for? 
Gran’ma’ll be pow’ful mad, I reckon.” 

Patty drew a deep breath. She had 
not entirely exhausted her invention, 
however. 

“T was jest playin’ Cuffer was my lit- 
tle sister what ain’t got no dress. An’ 
so I was jest lendin’ him it—an’ he 
teared it all up—jest like that!” And 
Patty illustrated Cuffer’s quick resent- 
ment at being clothed. 

“Waz-al,” drawled Gran’ther Lane, 
rubbing his forehead tentatively, “I 
reckon I'll have to whip Cuffer, then, 
for tearin’ that dress. You was sayin’ 
he done it, eh?” 


“*Y-e-e-s. 
to tear it.” 

““Wasn’t a-meanin’ to! Huh! I sup- 
pose he was jest tryin’ to buttin it up. 
Wa-al, I reckon I got to lick him for 
scratchin’ you so bad, eh?” 

Patty shook her head, and her brown 
eyes filled with tears. She had faced 
her own responsibilities fearlessly, al- 
most defiantly. But to see Cuffer pun- 
ished—when she knew she had led him 
astray, so to speak, was too much, fol- 
lowing her recent exploit. 

“But he wasn’t a-meanin’ to tear my 
dress! He wasn’t a-meanin’ to scritch 
me!” she wailed. “Oh, gran’ther, don’t 


But he wasn’t a-meanin’ 
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lick Cuffer! Please to don’t lick Cuffer! 
He’s jest a leetle bear, an’ he ain’t got 
no gran’ther to cry aginst—an’ no ma 
or pa or nothin’, ’ceptin’ me!” 

Gran’ther Lane turned and walked 
slowly back and entered the cabin. 
Patty heard him fumble along a shelf, 
but not the shelf. Her sobs subsided 
to the mere drying up of tears with 
her fists. Was it the clock shelf? No, 
it was—the sugar bucket! She knew 
the sound of the wooden cover as it 
rasped shut. 

The old man came from the cabin, 
one hand behind him. He wished the 
moral effect of a tentative whipping to 
last as long as possible, especially as an 
offset to the present offering, which was 
a lump of brown sugar. 

“Gran’ther, I’ll be jest as good!’ she 
said, as she accepted the sugar. 

“You allus say that,” said gran’ther. 

Patty danced away toward the cub. 
She sat down in front of him, first 
making sure that his chain was 
stretched to the utmost. When the 
sugar had vanished, Patty rose. 

“Cuffer an’ me ain’t mad no more,” 
she said happily. “He jest likes it! 
Cuffer, he nearly licks his hull fingers 
off eatin’ sugar. Me an’ Cuffer says, 
‘Thanks, gran’ther, for that sugar.’” 
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And she sidled up to the old man and 
took his hand. 

“Wa-al, that’s right!” he said cheer- 
fully. 

Patty, gazing intently down the river 
trail, saw a pink sunbonnet bobbing 
slowly along the way, just the other side 
of the rail fence. Grandmother Lane 
was returning from her visit. 

Gran’ther heaved a sigh of content as 
he, too, saw the pink sunbonnet. He 
prepared a rough sketch in explanation 
of Patty’s recent experience, coughing 
behind his hand as he 
throat. 

“Gran’ther ? 
in her voice. 

“Wa-al?” 


Patty’s eyes were steadfast, sincere, 


cleared his 


” 


said Patty, a new note 


innocent. They did not waver toward 
Grandma Lane until gran’ther had 


ceased gazing into them. 

“You never dast to really lick me, 
dast you?” she asked. 

Again Gran’ther Lane coughed be- 
hind his hand and prepared his speech 
of explanation, revising it a little, under 
the circumstances. 

“T’ll ask gran’ma,” he said. 

Then he winked deliberately and pro- 
foundly at the sunbonneted judge be- 
fore he gave evidence. 


Escaping an Evil Saflaence 


HE was a wise old lady who, having reached her eighty-ninth year, resided in 


New England. 
diligent labor to read a novel a day. 


Although she suffered from weak eyes, she managed by 


One of her greatest admirers was a young man of thirty-five, who was as 


widely read as she. 
One day he remonstrated with her: 


“T can’t see, to save my life, how you can waste your eyes and your time 


on these trashy, modern novels. 


Besides, there is no good influence in them. 


They are all about disgraceful divorce cases, romantic intrigues, and the feminist 


movement.” 


“Robert,” replied the old lady, “if you were to ask me about the literature 


or anything that happened fifty years ago, I could tell you all about it. 


things meant something. 


Those 
B f ay h 
sut I never remember from one day to another any 


of the stuff in these modern novels—so I don’t suppose they really can do me 
any harm.” 
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R. CHIDDEN had not felt very 
well that morning. He thought 
it must be an attack of bilious- 

ness. Or was it merely an unusually 
acute stroke of the gloomy melancholy 
which he had acquired in twenty years 
of service as handy man in his sister’s 
rooming house? 

Not that he wasted any time arguing 
the matter with himself. He merely 
felt that he did not feel well. After 
breakfast, he had spent an hour sifting 
the ashes from the furnace. Then he 
had brought up coal for the kitchen 
range, swept off the stoop and sidewalk, 
set out the garbage and ash cans, shined 
the brass doorknobs and rail, and beat 
four rugs. These tasks completed, he 
went in search of his sister to ask for 
forty cents to buy gas mantles. 

“She’s upstairs, sewing,” said Min- 
nie, the kitchen girl. 

Mr. Chidden mounted two flights and 
passed down the narrow hall to the rear 
end, where a door stood half open— 
the door to his sister’s room. In front 
of it, he paused There were two rea- 
sons for this. He always paused for 
courage when about to face his sister, 
even when his errand was perfectly 
disinterested ; but this time his hesita- 
tion came partly from surprise. Why 
did he not hear the sewing machine, 
with its monotonous, aggressive whir? 
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And whose was the voice—certainly 


not his sister’s—whose unintelligible 
mumble came vaguely to his ears 
through the half-open door? Presum- 


ably it was some one talking to his 
sister. Who could it be? For two min- 
utes Mr. Chidden stood motionless, lis- 
tening and wondering. 

And then suddenly came another 
sound, as the voice halted—the sound 
of a smacking kiss! 

Mr. Chidden gasped with profound 
amazement. And before he could 
close his mouth again, he heard the 
sound of swift footsteps, the door was 
flung open from within, and a man 
rushed from the room, dashed to the 
stairs, and descended, two steps at a 
time. But, despite the rapidity of his 
flight, Mr. Chidden recognized him. It 
was Comicci, the Italian sculptor, who 
occupied a bedroom studio in the third- 
floor front. 

Mr. Chidden stood for a moment 
struck dumb, then came to with a 
start as the street door banged below. 
Simultaneously came the whir of the 
sewing machine from within the room. 
He tiptoed to the stairs and began to 
descend noiselessly. On the fourth 


step, he halted and stood still, and 
finally he turned abruptly, remounted 
to the landing, walked briskly to the 
open door, and entered the room. 
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“Well?” said his sister, stopping the 
machine to look across at him. 

Miss Maria Chidden was a raw- 
boned, red-faced woman of forty-two, 
with dim gray eyes, hard cheeks, and 
shiny skin. Particularly, her face was 
very red; but, as Mr. Chidden looked 
at her, after a quick glance around 
to see if she was alone, it appeared to 
him that her color was even higher than 
usual. This, and the fact that there 
was no one else in the room, pointed 
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to a simple and certain conclusion. Mr. 
Comicci had kissed her, or attempted to 
kiss her. But it was inconceivable to 
Mr. Chidden that any man in the world, 
for any reason whatever, would kiss 
his sister Maria. He was as much puz- 
zled as amazed. 

“Well?” Miss Maria repeated im- 
patiently. 

“T want forty cents for gas mantles,” 
said Mr. Chidden, from the middle of 
the room. 

Without a word, she arose, unlocked 
a drawer of a dingy, old-fashioned 
desk, and took out a big black pocket- 
book. From this she extracted two 
quarters, which she handed to her 
brother. His amazement increased. 
Never before had she given him one 
cent over the exact amount required. 
She must be horribly agitated. She 
might even 





He cleared his throat, 
stuck the fifty cents into 
his pocket, and spoke: 


“I’ve slaved for you morning, noon, and night for twenty years, and got nothing. What's 
Anyway, I’ve got it coming tc me.” 


three dollars to you? 
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“Also, I want three dollars.” 

Miss Chidden paused in the act of 
returning the pocketbook to the drawer. 

“What for?” she demanded. 

“For myself.” 

“What for?” 

“Imperial necessity,” said Mr. Chid- 
den, trying to make a joke of it. 

“T suppose it’s clothes.” 

Her tone was maddening. The flush 
was leaving her face now, and her lips 
were straightening out. These ominous 
signs, and the smart sarcasm of her 
voice, plunged Mr. Chidden quite sud- 
denly into the depths of exasperated 
despair. From her appearance of 
nervous embarrassment, he had thought 
to take her by surprise and get the 
three dollars out of her before she 
‘realized what she was doing. But he 
knew that hope was gone as he saw 
her lips meet in the familiar straight 
line. Very well, he would fight for it. 

“Yes, it’s clothes,” he replied, with 
sudden passion. ‘Why shouldn't it be? 
I want three dollars.” 

“You can’t have it.” Miss Maria re- 
turned the pocketbook to the drawer. 
“And, what’s more, you don’t need it.” 

“No? I don’t?” shouted Mr. Chid- 
den, advancing a step and pointing in- 
dignantly to a certain portion of his 
clothing. “Look at that! Just look at 
it! Perhaps there is men who can wear 
a pair of pants three years, Maria Chid- 
den, but I’m not one of ’em. It’s un- 
wholesome. Give me three dollars.” 

For reply, Miss Maria closed and 
locked the drawer, returned to her 
chair, inserted the edge of a sheet under 
the hemmer, and started the machine. 
Her only audible comment was a grunt 
as she hitched the chair up closer. 

Mr. Chidden choked with the help- 
less rage of the timid and oppressed. 

“That’s right!” he yelled. “Shut your 
mouth and look mad. You can’t scare 
me. I need a pair of pants, and you 
know it. You ought to be ashamed of 


yourself. You’ve got rich off of this 
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boarding house, and I’ve slaved for you 
morning, noon, and night for twenty 
years, and got nothing. What’s three 
dollars to you? Anyway, I’ve got it 


coming to me. I’ve earned it. Ain’t 
I? Haven’t I earned it?” 

“Maybe,” was the calm reply. “But 
you’re not going to get it.” 

“No? I won't get it? All right! 


All right, then, I won’t get it!” 

And Mr. Chidden, tasting defeat, 
sought for revenge. He tried to think 
of something to say that would give this 
tyrant pain. And what he found was: 

“What was that little dago doing in 
here? I saw him come out.” 

The machine stopped. Miss Maria 
arose. Her look was awful. Mr. Chid- 
den met it bravely for three seconds, 
then began a precipitate retreat toward 
the door. He was halted by her voice. 
Any one would have been. 

‘Robert !” 

“Well?” he murmured, turning. 

“Let me tell you right now, Mr. 
Comicci is no dago. He’s a gentleman. 
Dago, indeed! A worthless little thing 
like you to call him names! And you 
stand right up and insinttate your own 
sister! Yes, you did! And if ever I 
Robert! Robert, come _ back 





here!” 

But the call went unheeded. With 
his revenge, Mr. Chidden had swiftly 
flown—into the hall and down three 
flights of stairs to the cellar. There he 
halted and seated himself on an old box 
behind the coal pile. Almost immedi- 
ately he jumped up again, ran to the 
cellar door, and bolted it. Then he re- 
turned to the box. This was the refuge 
he always sought when he required soli- 
tude. He took a pipe from his pocket, 
filled it, lit it, and leaned back against 
the whitewashed wall to puff and think. 

First, he thought of pants. For two 
weeks now he had been screwing up 
his courage to the point of asking for 
three dollars—the price of a certain 
handsome garment displayed in Green- 
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berg’s window on Eighth Avenue. And 
since his need was undeniable, he knew 
that if he had approached his sister in 
the proper manner, with a due amount 
of humility and appeal, he would have 
been successful. But he had allowed 
himself to be betrayed by a hasty im- 
pulse, and now he would probably have 
to wait another month. 

What had set him off? Oh, yes, the 
dago. That was funny. Of course he 
had been mistaken; even a dago would 
not make love to his sister Maria, who 
was lean and old and rawboned But 
then he had distinctly heard the kiss. 
What if it had really happened? Mr. 
Chidden puffed out a long column of 
smoke, and chuckled to himself. He 
would give anything to have seen the 
little dago trying to kiss Maria. For 
some time he sat smoking and grinning 
to himself, developing many amusing 
details of the imagined scene. 

Then suddenly he sat up with a quick 
ejaculation, jerking the pipe from his 
mouth. By Heaven! He hadn’t thought 
of that! Could it be? Perhaps the lit- 
tle dago wasn’t such a fool, after all! 

He leaned back against the wall and 
began to think in earnest, forgetting to 
smoke. He remained thus for half an 
hour, silent, motionless, rapt. Then he 
slowly arose, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, and went upstairs to look at 
the dining-room clock. It said a quar- 
ter past eleven, which meant that Miss 
Maria had left fifteen minutes before 
on her daily trip to the Eighth Avenue 
markets. 

“Now’s my chance!” muttered Mr. 
Chidden. 

He mounted to the second floor and 
passed to the rear of the hall. The 
door, behind which he had heard the 
kiss an hour before, was closed. Get- 
ting no answer to his knock, he pushed 
it open and entered. Leaving the door 
ajar, he tiptoed across to the old-fash- 
ioned desk and raised the lid, disclosing 
to view an orderly heap of receipts, 
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bills, and other papers, and two me- 
dium-sized books bound in imitation 
leather. He took out one of the lat- 
ter, laid it on the desk, and opened it. 

He was nervous; he kept glancing 
behind him every second, and his fin- 
gers trembled, but he finally found what 
he wanted on page 47. At the top of 
the leaf was written: “Giacomo Co- 
micci, came in Sept. 22, third-floor 
front, $5.00.” Beneath this was a list 
of dates a week apart, and after each 
date appeared the entry: ‘Paid $5.00.” 
But at March 16th the entries of pay- 
ments halted, though the dates con- 
tinued. Mr. Chidden glanced at the 
calendar on the desk, which displayed 
in black type: “June 28.” Then he 
went down the line of dates with his 
finger, counting. 

“By Polly!” he exclaimed aloud, for- 
getting the danger of his situation. “He 
hasn’t paid a cent for fifteen weeks!” 

All was clear. His suspicions were 
justified. No wonder the little dago 
was trying to kiss Maria! Then an- 
other thought came: Never before had 
any roomer succeeded in remaining un- 
der Maria’s roof for more than three 
consecutive weeks without paying rent, 
and here—nearly four months! Grad- 
ually, reluctantly, Mr. Chidden arrived 
at the painful conclusion that not only 
had Mr. Comicci given Maria the kiss, 
but also that she had been glad to get 
It. 

But he knew his sister Maria. She 
was a prude if ever there was one. No 
man—not Don Juan himself—could 
ever have succeeded in planting the sa- 
lute of love on her chaste cheek with- 
out having first declared the most hon- 
orable intentions. By Polly! There 
could be no doubt of it! The little 
dago was trying to marry Maria! 

Mr. Chidden was thinking fast, but 
it was some time later, back in the cel- 
lar, that he arrived at this startling con- 
clusion. As soon as it entered his 


mind, it crowded everything else out. 




















He felt himself suddenly confronted by 
a fearful and wholly unexpected dan- 
ger. His brain whirled. 

True, he had told himself daily for 
the past twenty years that he was liv- 
ing the life of a slave, and he had made 
spasmodic and energetic, but fruitless, 
attempts to get out 
of it. Handy man 
in a rooming house 
is not a_ position 
either of honor or 
of ease, and his 
sister Maria had 
taken all the prof- 
its. But still the 
work was not 
really hard, he 
never had to worry 
about anything, he 
usually got 
clothes when he 
had to have them, 
and he could al- 
ways squeeze a lit- 
tle spending money 
out of Maria when 
his need was ur- 
gent. And Maria 
had saved up 
something like ten 
thousand dollars. 
Not that he wanted 
or expected her to 
die, -or anything 
like that; but the 
fact remained that 
the ten thousand 
existed, and that he 
was her brother, 
her only living rel- 
ative. 

And now this little dago—— 


About the middle of the afternoon, 
Mr. Chidden mounted to the third floor 
and knocked on the door at the front. 
His was no coward spirit. He had no 
special design or object; he merely 
wanted to face the enemy and appraise 
Io 





What he saw was his sister Maria seated on the 
green plush sofa, gazing fondly at Mr. 
Comicci, who was kneeling on 
the carpet at her feet. 
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him. Signor Comicci opened the door. 

“T’ve come to see to the gas,” said 
Mr. Chidden, entering. 

“There is nothing wronga weeth eet,” 
answered the Italian. 

Without bothering to reply, Mr. 
Chidden got a chair from a corner and 
carried it to the 
middle of the floor 
under the chande- 
lier; then, mount- 
ing on it, he pro- 
ceeded to examine 
the top of the 
burner with a sin- 
gular expression of 
hostility, due, per- 
haps, to the fact 
that every now and 
then his eyes 
shifted for a quick 
glance at the Ital- 
ian, who stood be- 
side the chair look- 
ing up curiously. 
The look was curi- 
ous, and nothing 
more; there was 
certainly nothing 
vicious in the face, 
with its twinkling 
gray eyes beneath 
the straggling 
brown hair. But 
Mr. Chidden found 
it evil; and he was 
on the point of 
making an_ ill-na- 
tured remark, when 
it occurred to him 
that, in the role of 
spy, it is necessary 
to submerge the violent emotions. 

“T guess it’s all right,” he said finally, 
descending from the chair. 

Mr. Comicci nodded amiably. 

“Gives trouble sometimes,” continued 
Mr. Chidden. “On account of the man- 
tle. Jets is easy. But I suppose a good 
light.” 








—— 
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Thus the conversation began; and, 
despite a certain wary hesitancy of 
manner, Mr. Comicci entered into it 
with zest and affability. Within three 
minutes he was telling of his sorrow at 
having been compelled to give up his 
studio on Tenth Street, declaring that 
overhead light was essential to his art; 
after which he discoursed for some time 
on the stony path of the artist, es- 
pecially the artist in marble and bronze. 
“So costly the material!” he com- 
plained, while Mr. Chidden nodded in 
the effort to appear sympathetic. 
“Look at this! Just the marble, eet 
costa five dollar!” 
He indicated a figure group, a boy 
sitting on a man’s knee, half finished. 
Mr. Chidden displayed a diplomatic in- 
terest, eying the group with the air of 
a man who understands more than he 
is willing to admit. He had to pay for 
the pretense. From that figure they 
passed to another, and another. The 
room was full of them—just begun, half 
finished, and completed. The Italian 
dragged them from all sorts of places 
—a leaping frog in bronze from under 
a heap of sketches, a boy with a flute 
from a soiled laundry bag; a girl poring 
over a book from a drawer of the ward- 
robe. 
“I show you something,” he said sud- 
denly, going to a corner where stood a 
table with something on it covered with 
a dark cloth. “Eet has been at Dema- 
rest in exhibit. Only yesterday eet 
came back. I did eet long ago—so 
beautiful—see !” 
He carefully removed the dark cloth, 
displaying the figure of a woman in 
‘white marble. There was no drapery. 
_Her arms were crossed on her breast, 
_and one knee was bent a little inward; 
her head was half turned, as if in 
shamed modesty. It was beautiful. 

“By Polly!” exclaimed Mr. Chidden, 
after a minute’s: critical survey; and 
then he added thoughtfully: “Bare as 
a picked chicken.” 
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It was the sight of that nude figure 
that gave Mr. Chidden his idea. But 
it.came later—three or four days later 
—for in the presence of the figure he 
was really somewhat abashed. And 
the seed of Mr. Chidden’s strategy was 
the muttering to himself as he went 
downstairs after leaving Mr. Comicci: 

“I’d like to see Maria’s face when 
she looked at that!” 

The immediate effect of his visit was 
to soften his suspicion of Mr. Comicci. 
He seemed so harmless and amiable, 
and, poor devil that he was, what did it 
matter if he beat Maria out of some 
rent? Mr. Chidden was only too glad 
to see his sister done for once. He 
began to doubt if the kiss had really 
been delivered; and, looking at Maria’s 
face, he strongly doubted if any man, 
in any extremity, would have the te- 
merity to kiss her. 

It was about a week later that his 
doubts vanished decidedly and _ sud- 
denly. Coming through the hall one 
afternoon, he heard an indistinct mur- 
mur of voices behind the closed door 
of the parlor. As his footsteps ap- 
proached, the voices became silent; but 
as he reached the top of the stairs on 
the floor above, they came again to his 
ears, very faintly. Instantly he was sus- 
picious. He halted, and stood still to 
think, with a hesitation born not of any 
scruples of morality, but to bolster up 
his courage. Then he returned to the 
stairs and descended slowly, noiselessly. 
From the hall the voices were audible, 
but he could not catch the words. He 
tiptoed cautiously to the door of the 
library in the rear and across to the 
curtains that hung between that room 
and the parlor, and, with a beating heart 
and set lips, he peeped through their 
folds. 

What he saw was his sister Maria 
seated on the green plush sofa, her face 
redder than ever, and an absurd ten- 
derness in her eyes, gazing fondly at 
Mr. Comicci, who was kneeling on the 
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carpet. at her feet and holding fast to 
both her hands! 


The Italian’s voice came, plainly 
audible. 

“You will! You will!” he murmured 
passionately. 


He began to plant furious kisses all 
over her hands. She shook her head. 

“I’m too old. You can’t love me,” 
the astonished Mr. Chidden heard her 
say. 

“Ah!” groaned the lover. “Ah, what 
is age when one is beautiful? So beau- 
tiful! Eet is to break my heart!” 

Still she shook her head, but with less 
determination. It was easy to see that 
she was yielding. The ardent wooer 
took one knee from the floor, passed 
an arm around her waist, and resumed 
the hand-kissing. 

“So beautiful and pure!” he cried in 
an exalted whisper. It was wonderful. 
No one but a Latin could possibly have 
done it. “I implore you—ah—make me 
happy! Be my wife!” 

And then came the voice of Minnie, 
the kitchen girl, from below: 

“Mr. Chidden! Mr. Chid-den!” 

Mr. Chidden, with an inward curse, 
turned so quickly that he nearly be- 
trayed himself by knocking over a lamp 
pedestal. The voice of Minnie con- 
tinued, rising higher. He tiptoed si- 
lently into the hall and down the stairs, 
meeting Minnie at the foot. 

“What the heck do you want?” he 
demanded savagely. 

“The man’s here for the bottles,” she 
replied in a tone of surprise at his man- 
ner of unaccustomed violence. 

After all, as he told himself when he 
had retired to the cellar that evening to 
think, the interruption was of little con- 
sequence. He had seen and heard 
enough. Whether Maria had said yes 
or no, it was certain that she would 
eventually say yes. 

“Indecent amorosity !” said Mr. Chid- 
den aloud. 

He sat down and began to think. 
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And fate played into his hands. The 
scheme was his own, but opportunity 
came from Maria herself. It was the 
next morning when she called him up- 
stairs to order him to beat the parlor 
rugs and lay a fire in the grate. This 
in preparation for a meeting of the Help 
a Little Club, to be held on Thursday. 

It was not the first time Mr. Chid- 
den had been called on to prepare for 
the Help a Little Club, an organization 
of ladies of Maria’s church, who met 
weekly to sew for charity and to gossip. 
Always, hitherto, as he had carried the 
rugs into the back yard, he had cursed 
the club for that addition to his labors; 
and so he did on this occasion. But 
suddenly, as he was arranging the paper 
and kindling in the grate, he recognized 
opportunity. He stopped, stood up, and 
frowned. 

“Great legs!” he cried; and repeated: 
“Great legs!” 

And as he finished laying the fire, a 
continual grin of humorous and venge- 
ful expectancy covered his face. 

That afternoon he made his simple 
preparations. They consisted of a trip 
to the paint shop on Eighth Avenue, 
where he procured a ten-cent can of 
black paint and a small brush. He car- 
ried them to the cellar and concealed 
them in an old barrel. 

Thursday morning came, and with it 
a display of unexampled energy on the 
part of Mr. Chidden. The furnace 
ashes were attended to before break fast, 
and by nine o’clock he had completed 
all the tasks that usually took him till 
noon. This was a mistake, but it was 
perceived by no one. 

At twenty minutes past nine, Mr 
Comicci came down the stairs and went 
into the street for his morning walk. 
Mr. Chidden witnessed his departure 
from the dining-room window. He 
waited five minutes, then went to the 
cellar for his paint and brush. As he 
came back up, he threw a hasty glance 
into the kitchen, where his sister Maria 
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and Minnie were busied in the prepara- 
tion of dainties for the expected guests. 
Then he passed swiftly upstairs to the 
third floor and entered Mr. Comicci’s 
room, 

Straight to the table in the corner he 
went, and drew off the dark cloth. He 
had no time to be embarrassed by the 
nudity of the marble lady; he had work 
to do. He took his brush and paint and 
went at it. In ten minutes he had fin- 
ished. He replaced the cloth, hid the 
brush and paint under his coat, and 
returned to the cellar, where he buried 
the implements under a pile of wood. 

“There!” he breathed, his heart still 
thumping from a sensation of perilous 
adventure. “If only the dago don’t 
lift that cloth! Well, it’s a chance!” 

There was nothing to do now but 
wait for afternoon and the arrival of 
the Help a Little Club. But the wait 
was not so tedious as it might have 
been, after Mr. Comicci had returned 
from his walk, for he spent most of 
the time loitering about the lower hall, 
expecting momentarily to hear a door 
thrown violently open upstairs and the 
voice of the Italian raised in wrath. 
But neither of these sounds came, 
though the guests did. 

At the appearance of the first of 
them, a little after two o’clock, Mr. 
Chidden retreated to the floor above, 
having been instructed by Maria to keep 
out of the way. By three the parlor 
was full, and Mr. Chidden could hear 
the confused hum of their voices 
through the closed door. He could im- 
agine them—old ladies, middle-aged 
ladies, fat ladies, lean ladies, amiable 
ladies, sour ladies, sitting in two or 
three circles, with both their tongues 
and needles running at the rate of two 
hundred strokes a second. 

He had decided to wait till four 
o’clock before beginning operations, but 
half an hour before that time arrived, 
he was frightfully impatient; and he 
kept listening fearfully for indications 
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of the discovery of his plot upstairs. At 
length he could bear it no longer. He 
made his way, with a strange reluctance, 
to the door of the third-floor front. 
There he hesitated, then raised his hand 
and knocked sharply. The _Italian’s 
voice came: 

“Come in!” 

As he opened the door, Mr. Chidden 
couldn’t help sending a quick glance to- 
ward the rear corner, and he gave a 
little sigh of relief as he saw that the 
table and its cloth-covered statue were 
in their normal position. He turned 
to Mr. Comicci, who stood in an atti- 
tude of polite inquiry. 

“My sister Maria sent me up,” said 
he. “She’s got some lady friends vis- 
iting, and she wants to know if she 
can bring them up to look at your 
things.” 

Of course, Mr. Comicci made no dif- 
ficulty about‘it. He said it would 
make him very happy to show the ladies 
his poor things, only the room was very 
untidy But that was to be ex- 
pected of an artist. 

“Sure,” Mr. Chidden agreed. “They’ll 
be right up.” 

He turned and went back downstairs. 
At the parlor door, he did not hesitate. 
Time was precious now. The Italian 
might begin to uncover things. His 
knock brought Maria herself to the 
door. 

“What do you want?” she demanded 
impatiently, when she saw her brother. 

“Mr. Comicci sent me,” he replied, 
“to ask if you would like to bring the 
ladies up to look at his things. I think 
he expects he might sell something. 
Trashy stone!” 

“Why, certainly,’ 
a second’s thought. 
very kind of him. 





’ 


she replied, after 
“Of course! It’s 
Tell him we'll be 


up—let’s see—in half an hour.” 
Mr. Chidden was ready for this. 
“He said,” he continued calmly, “that 
he has to go out right away, and would 
be obliged if you’d come at once.” 
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“Well—I don’t know ” Miss 
Maria hesitated; then added: “All 
right. Tell him we’ll be up right away.” 

Mr. Chidden remounted the stairs. 
His heart was thumping violently. 

“Subtle mashination,” he breathed to 
himself. “Machiavelli. Italian work. 
I’ll show the dago!” 

He found Mr. Comicci trying to 
straighten up the room, throwing pieces 
of clothing into the wardrobe, picking 
bits of paper and clay from the floor, 
hiding the disreputable grate with a 
still more disreputable square of 
drapery. Mr. Chidden pitched in to 
help him. He brought a broom from 
the closet in the hall and swept the 
floor, while the Italian wiped off the 
chairs with a rag. Then together they 
arranged the objects for display on two 
boxes placed together in the middle of 
the room. There were dozens of them 
—clay models, plaster casts, white and 
mongrel marble, in all stages approach- 
ing completion. They had not quite fin- 
ished emptying the bottom drawer of 
the wardrobe when they heard steps and 
voices on the stairs. 

“They’re coming!” whispered Mr. 
Chidden, throwing the broom under the 
bed and retreating precipitately to a 
corner—the one farthest away from the 
table with the cloth-covered statue. The 
Italian threw on his coat, opened the 
door, and stood bowing on the thresh- 
old as the ladies approached, led by 
Miss Maria. He met her eyes with a 
tender glance. 

“This is so kind of you, Mr. Co- 
micci!” said she meltingly. 

They entered. What a crew! Con- 
fusion! There was Mrs. Rankin, gray, 
but aggressive, with quick, dark eyes 
that darted continually; Mrs. Manger, 
with humble air and sharp tongue; the 
three Misses Bipp, echoes of the past 
and of one another; Mrs. Paulton, who 
had once lived on Riverside Drive; 
Mrs. Judson, grandmotherly sweet ; and 
a dozen others. Mr. Chidden watched 
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them from his corner as they trooped 
in, jostling one another at the door, and 
standing foolishly still when they got 
in, just as they do in a street car. He 
wanted to cry: “Move _ forward; 
plenty of room in front!” but he was 
occupied principally with speculations 
of his own. 

They grouped themselv: > around the 
two boxes, after a general introduction 
to Mr. Comicci, with little ejaculations 
of pleasure and foolish remarks. Mrs. 
Rankin asked if they might handle, and 
picked up a piece before Mr. Comicci 
had time to reply. The others followed 
suit. They carried the things nearer the 
windows, for a better light, and pointed 
out to one another the more subtle ex- 
cellences. But Mr. Chidden chuckled 
to himself as he observed that certain 
figures—those without drapery—re- 
mained untouched and uncriticized. 

“Now, this tiger!’ said Mrs. Paulton. 
“Such beautiful lines!” 

“It is very fine,” agreed some one, 
“but the tail appears to be elongated.” 

They gathered around the tiger. 

“Tt is a long tail,” said Mrs. Rankin. 

“Tigers have long tails,” retorted 
Miss Maria in the tone of a champion. 

“Still, this tail is so very long!” 

“Quite too long, I should say.” 

“It is a long tail.” 

“For a tail, it does seem too long.” 

“A little too long,” said Mrs. Paulton, 
with finality, and they passed to some- 
thing else. 

As time passed, and the fire of appre- 
ciation and criticism began to die down, 
Mr. Chidden began to get worried. Was 
it possible that Mr. Comicci did not in- 
tend to show his masterpiece? It be- 
gan to look that way. Mr. Chidden 
made a resolution; he would wait five 
minutes, then go and speak to one of the 
ladies about it. He began to count the 
seconds. 

He was saved by a little woman in 
light blue, one of the younger ones, who 
had begun wandering about in search 
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of things. Her voice suddenly sounded Mr. Chidden began to tremble as he 

above the hubbub: saw that her hand was on the dark 
“Mr. Comicci! What is this? May cloth. Would it work? 

I see?” The Italian, who was gesticulating 
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excitedly in an effort to explain the se- 
crets of his art to Miss Maria and Mrs. 
Judson, glanced across, with a look of 
uneasiness. 

“Why—I don’t know ” he said. 
“You see—you might not like Ki 

“Why not?” demanded Mrs. Rankin. 

“T don’t know ” he stammered. 
“But yes—why not? Of course. You 
may look. No! Wait! Let me re- 
move eet, signora. Eet verra easy fall.” 

The ladies gathered around the table 
in a close group as the sculptor ap- 
proached and laid his hands on the 
cloth. They would seem to have fore- 
seen in some mysterious way what was 
to follow. From his corner, Mr. Chid- 
den watched them, and noted, with sat- 
isfaction, that Maria, with Mrs. Rankin 
and the Misses Bipp, were together in 
the front rank, up against the table. 

“Eet is the true beauty,” the Italian 
was saying. “The line—the form—so 
pure and beautiful—nothing so beauti- 
ful ig 

He removed the cloth. 

After all, perhaps the good ladies 
saw only what they expected to see, as 
far as the sculpture was concerned. But 
the effect of nudity that came from that 
statue suddenly uncovered in their 
midst was startling. It was a rather 
large figure, and so completely naked! 
So profoundly naked! And it was well 
done! The marble whiteness of body 
and limbs had a wonderful fleshlike ap- 
pearance, so subtle were the lines, the 
little elevations and depressions, so 
skillfully and lovingly chiseled. They 
stood and looked at that statue of an 
exposed female form; and they saw on 
the rough marble at its foot, painted 
with black paint in small but precise 
capital letters: 


MISS MARIA CHIDDEN. 














A gasp of amazement and horror 
came from eighteen throats. They 
looked at Maria Chidden and back 
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again at the statue, and they were dan- 
gerously near explosion from the su- 
preme awfulness of the thing. It was 
an excellent instance of the lack of rea- 
son in the feminine mind. To any rea- 
sonable eye, even one totally unskilled 
in the perception of form, it must have 
been patently manifest that the propor- 
tions of the lady in marble were cer- 
tainly not the proportions of Miss Ma- 
ria Chidden ; the thing could have been 
considered a representation of that at- 
tenuated dame only by an heroic ap- 
plication of the theory of idealization. 
But they did not think of that ; they saw 
this reproduction of a female person 
without any clothes on, and they saw 
the label. Their faces turned all colors 
from ghostly pale to purple, and they 
stood speechless. 

The horrified silence was broken by 
Miss Maria herself. 

“Wretch!” she screamed, and made 
a dive for Mr. Comicci. 

The Italian, springing aside, barely 
missed her clutching fingers, and caused 
two of the Misses Bipp to sit down 
abruptly on the floor. He escaped by 
leaping over their prostrate forms. 
Then confusion and babel. As the 
Misses Bipp went down, the others 
screamed, and the more timid made for 
the door. The third Miss Bipp sank 
into a chair and began to moan. Miss 
Maria continued to clutch frantically, 


‘and shout “Wretch!” at the top of her 


voice, but the Italian kept out of reach 
behind the others, shouting back mean- 
while: 

“No, no, no, I did not do eet! 
no, no, signora!” 

Mrs. Rankin and Mrs. Manger as- 
sisted the fallen Bipps to arise, and led 
them to the door ; the others had by this 
time crowded into the hall. They 
hustled them out. 

Miss Maria stood in the middle of 
the floor, trembling and choking with 
rage. 

“No, no, no!” 


No, 


shouted the Italian, 
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dancing up and down in front of her. 
“T did not do eet! See! Eet could not 
be—eet is small, plump; and you, you 
are—what you say?—you are skinny, 
beeg “4 

“Wretch!” screamed Maria. 

The Italian jumped back. Then he 
stopped suddenly and let out a fearful 
Italian oath. He glanced toward the 
corner where Mr. Chidden had last been 
seen. It was empty. The whole room 
was empty. Of Mr. Chidden there was 
neither sight nor sound, and from the 
hall came the chorus of the ladies’ 
voices as they trooped downstairs. 

“That—I did not do eet!” cried Mr. 
Comicci, trying to seize Maria’s hand. 
“No, no, no! So pure and beautiful!” 

She threw at him an awful look of 
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concentrated scorn. She flew to the 
door. 
“Miserable dago!” she said in a chok- 


ing voice. The door slammed after her. 


It was, on the whole, I think, a stroke 
of genius, for it must’ be remembered 
that Mr. Chidden appreciated the neces- 
sity for witnesses ; also, that he secured 
the very best possible. It is true that 
it gave him a lot of extra work; he 
spent most of Saturday cleaning up the 
room, from which Mr. Comicci was 
ejected Friday morning. But his heart 
was light and his soul buoyant, and he 
sang as he worked. And it may as well 
be recorded that when he went to the 
movies on Eighth Avenue on Saturday 
evening, he wore a new pair of pants. 





In a California Garden 


HERE the sunbeams kiss the clematis, 
In royal greeting, 
Like lovers’ lips in meeting, 
Comes Phyllis down the path to me, 
Comes Phyllis, singing! 
Past rows of fairy columbine, 
And poppies tossing golden wine, 
And foxgloves gayly trumpeting, 
Comes Phyllis down the path to me, 
Comes Phyllis, singing! 


Where the bloom, dew-wet, of mignonette, 


Is shyly growing, 


Its perfumed heart o’erflowing, 
‘Comes Phyllis down the path to me, 
Comes Phyllis, dancing! 

As wistfully I call her name, 

A passion flower bursts into flame, 
A red rose flutters on its stem. 
Comes Phyllis down the path to me, 
Comes Phyllis, dancing! 


Love is a garden—dance, little feet! 
Love’s a garden—sing, my sweet! 
STELLA SAXTON. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY E. A. 


LTHOUGH it was not the mystic 
season of the good resolution, 
commonly known as the New 

Year, something had moved the tea 
drinkers to announce their plans for 
reformation and change. It began with 
the request of the stout one for hot 
water and lemon, minus sugar, instead 
of the strong, rich, creamy, sweetened 
cup to which she had long been ad- 
dicted. To the chorus of “Why, 
Amanda!” that greeted her, she stated 
sadly that she was forswearing those 
delicacies which were popularly held to 
increase the girth or to affect the nerves. 

“TI am past thirty,” she admitted lu- 
gubriously, “and the bad habit that one 
doesn’t control before one is thirty- 
five is likely to prove one’s total un- 
doing by fifty.” 

“For my part,” declared Twenty- 
two, with the sprightly decisiveness of 
youth, “I think that the bad habits one 
keeps until one is past thirty are life 
sentences. I know that my character, 
my customs, all my little ways, will be 
ineradicably fixed before I am as old 
as that—and that there will be no use 
in struggling afterward. So if I find 
myself given to starches and indolence 
and stimulants when I am thirty, I 


Self-Revealins, 
Extravagancies 


Hildesarde~ 


~Lavender 


Author of “Goodbye to Youth,” “Frugality and Gharity,” etc. 
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shall keep comfortably on with them 
until the end of the chapter.” 

Forty laughed Twenty-two to scorn, 
and declared that she had made herself 
the admirable person whom they must 
all recognize in her since she was thirty- 
five, and intimated that it was only after 
youth and comparative youth, with their 
lures, their bewildering array of possi- 
bilities, had passed, that a woman had 
time to choose and form a character! 

“T was the most extravagant idiot 
that ever nearly brought an overworked 
father’s gray hairs to the grave, or al- 
most bankrupted an indulgent husband, 
until I was thirty-five,” she said, “and 
look at me now! Could you find a 
more thrifty, careful soul on the face 
of the globe?” 

Her friends acknowledged that slie 
seemed to be reasonably sane and mod- 
erate in her recent expenditures. 

“How did you do it?” queried the 
worried-looking bride. “By keeping ac- 
counts—or what?” 

“Accounts? Not at all! I always 
kept accounts. It never helped me in 
the least to curtail me in my expendi- 
tures to take a monthly survey of what 
they had been. On the contrary, I al- 
ways saw quite clearly that I hadn’t 
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made a single unjustifiable purchase! 
Keeping accounts, with me, was a 
process of self-justification.” 

“Well, how did you do it?” asked 
some one in the impatient, rasped voice 
indicative of experience with accounts, 
extravagance, and self-justification. 

“T took to noticing other people’s ex- 
travagances, and they almost always 
seemed so senseless. It began acci- 
dentally. I didn’t set out to take an ob- 
servation course in the way in which 
my neighbors spent money; but, by 
chance, the observation was forced upon 
me. It was—a neighbor—who forced 
it. 

“She came in one morning with a 
transfigured, shining face, and asked me 
to come over and see the new Bokhara 
that she had just bought for the sitting 
room. I went over and I admired it— 
it was pretty, I remember, one of those 
autumnal-rose effects—and she boasted 
to me that she had gotten it at a great 
bargain—for eighty dollars. Well, that 
seemed to me reasonable, and I said 
so. 

“A day or so later, she came over one 
morning with a countenance as woeful 
as Don Quixote’s, and asked me if I 
could, by any good fortune, lend her 
fifty dollars. Sago & Rice, the grocers, 
were pestering the life out of her with 
their collector. Wasn’t it an outrage, 
when she had dealt with them for ten 
years, and her mother had always dealt 
with them since the beginning of time? 
it only showed I don’t remember 
what it only showed. I suppose by that 
time I was madly adding up my stubs 
to see what my bank balance was, so 
as to lend her fifty dollars; and thus I 
lost the cream of her observations on 
the ingratitude of grocers.” 

“Why did you lend her the money 
—a foolish, flighty person like that?” 

“Because, if you will remember, I 
was also a foolish, flighty person in all 
such matters. And that is about the 
only real virtue we possess—we extrav- 
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agant people. We’re apt to be generous 
in our instincts. Of course, our very 
extravagance, which gives us an un- 
derstanding heart toward other people’s 
‘extravagance, generally keeps us in a 
financial condition in which we can sel- 
dom afford the luxury of generosity. . 
But that’s a detail. We’re generous in 
spirit, and if you happen to strike us 
when we are in funds, we’re generous 
in fact. 

“That morning, for instance, I found 
that by delaying to send Hubert’s life- 
insurance premium for a few days, I 
could easily let my Bokhara-rug friend 
have her fifty dollars. And I did. No, 
no—don’t arrange your faces for trag- 
edy! She paid me in a few days— 
after a terrific scene with her husband, 
I believe, he being a poor, matter-of- 
fact male, who could see no beauty in 
dull rose tints on his floor while the 
grocer’s bill was unpaid—and Hubert’s 
life insurance didn’t lapse, and he didn’t 
die and leave me a penniless widow, 
with three small children. 

“But—when my Oriental-rug neigh- 
bor had departed with the slip of paper 
to comfort Sago & Rice, I wondered, 
half indifferently, why she bought rugs 
before she paid the grocer. Of course, 
she had given me one reason—she had 
said that Mogigian & Bellochistan were 
holding the sale for only a few days, 
and that if she hadn’t taken the oppor- 
tunity to buy the rug then, she would 
have had to pay a hundred and twenty 
for it later. But I was wondering about 
causes more fundamental than that. 

“Why should my neighbor be so keen 
about the rug? The answer was com- 
paratively simple—she hadn’t been used 
to pretty furnishings at home, when she 
was a girl. I remembered that I had 
heard she came of nice, simple, hard- 
working, plain-living country people, 
who were used to oilcloth and rag car- 
pets on their everyday floors, and who 
probably had a flowered Brussels in the 
sacred gloom of the parlor. Well, hav- 
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ing gotten away from 
their  uninstructed 
standards, she went a ‘ 
little crazy about ar- | 
tistic house furnish- 
ings, and, when a 
bargain offered, she 
couldn’t wait to pay 
the grocer’s bill be- 
fore she bought the 
furnishings ! And 
then I began to notice 
other people’s pet ex- 
travagances. For the 
most part, they 
seemed to me almost 
criminal because they 
weren't like my own!” 

The audience 
nodded _understand- 
ingly. The way in 
which other people 
spend their money is 
a never-ceasing cause 
of wonder to all the 
world. 

“There were the 
D’s, who lived across 
the street from us, 
for instance. Some 
of you must remem- 
ber the D’s?” 

Half of the group 
testified to remember- 
ing the D’s. 

“Well, you recall, 
then, how their 
money went. They had a fair income, 
I suppose. They must have had, for 
they lived on it. It used to be a curious 
sight to me to sée him idling in a sub- 
urb like this where all the men go to 
town to work except the clergymen and 
the doctors. So they must have had a 
fair income, since he did nothing to 
supplement it. And yet not an awfully 
big one—not the kind that should enroll 
a man among the idle rich—or our sim- 
ple standards of life at Breezyhurst 
would never have contented them. 








‘ 


However, here they were. And that 
woman—Mrs. D—in a community that 
prides itself upon the smart appearance 
of its women, used to go about looking 
like a rag bag. She wore the worst 
clothes! Don’t you think she wore the 
worst clothes that were ever seen out- 
side a rummage sale for the benefit of 
the poor?” 

Madame Forty appealed to the old 
residents who remembered the D’s. 
They nodded corroboratingly. 

“Well, she dressed a la the junk 
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shop. But she never walked farther 
than from her front steps to the curb if 
she could possibly help it. It was just 
ten minutes’ walk to the station—but 
one of Gillig’s carriages was always 
standing before her door, it used to 
seem to me, to take her to the train, 
or to disgorge her after she had come 
home from the city. And that.wasn’t 
all. Gillig’s carriages, of course, would 
bankrupt any of us in time, but they 
would require time to do it. But the 
New York cabs will do it at once for 
you. No delay there! But that woman, 
the very instant the ferryboat landed, 
was signaling for cab drivers and taxi 
drivers! The sums she must have 
spent upon carriage hire, of one sort 
or another, are unthinkable. And all 
the time she went dressed in a way no 
self-respecting woman could have en- 
dured.” 

“Well, she showed herself not vain, 
at least,” commented some one. “‘That’s 
what her little extravagance revealed 
about her. I wish mine spoke as well 
for me!” 

“Not vain nothing!” cried the chron- 
icler of the fortunes of the D’s force- 
fully. “It showed her lazy—bone lazy, 
as my mother used to call a certain 
deep-seated kind of laziness. Too lazy 
to walk, too lazy to dress, too lazy to 
have a little self-respecting vanity! 
And so she was—or so they both were! 
He was too lazy to add to the income 
he had inherited; she was too lazy to 
walk half a mile to the station. 

“Of course, she was also too lazy to 
keep her house properly. The servants 
ran it. There was a sort of forlorn 
comfort in it, if you know what I mean 
—the sort of comfort there is in a house 
in which the mistress asks only that 
she be disturbed as little as possible. 
It was dusty, often, in the drawing- 
room, and the flowers in the vases, when 
they went so far as to have flowers in 
the vases, were generally drooping and 
withering. But there was a sort of 
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sloppy, easy-going, lazy comfort there. 
That was her extravagance—the pur- 
chase of ease in every department of 
life—and it showed her to be lazy, lazy, 
lazy! I think I took a good deal of 
credit to myself for a while because my 
extravagances didn’t show me to be 
indolent to the core. 

“Then I began to study the case of 
my Cousin.Jane. Jane was married to 
a man who had a large business, and 
Jane’s father had been successful. They 
weren’t any of them in the millionaire 
class, you know, but they were awfully 
well-off. I used to wonder why Jane 
didn’t have a subscription at the opera 
—she and Jack both liked music. Or 
why they didn’t go to Europe oftener 
and in more leisurely fashion—they 
only went on flying, breathless, business 
trips. Or why they didn’t either rent 
a more commodious house in the sub- 
urb in which they lived or else build 
one to suit them. 

“But Jane always replied to all my 
cousinly suggestions along these lines 
that they couldn’t afford it! Jane used 
to come in to town every day of her life 
—often twice a day. If she came in in 
the morning, she would make a bee line 
for a telephone booth and cail up a 
friend, to invite her to luncheon at one 
of the big, new, rather flashy hotels. 
If she came in a little later, she would 
call the friend up to have tea in the 
same sort of place. Then she would 
call for a taxi, and go shopping or com- 
mitteeing until luncheon or tea or 
dinner. 

“For at least three nights in the week 
she would suggest, over the telephone 
to Jack, that they had better stay in 
town and have dinner and go to the 
theater. The which they would do at 


a cost that used to make me writhe in 
spirit when I considered it! And then 
they’d have what they were pleased to 
call a ‘bite’ before the twelve-forty-two 
engulfed them—the bite being some- 
thing a la Newburg in a silver-plated 
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chafing dish, served by a grimacing 
waiter, backed up by a proud head 
waiter—served, I mean, in the most un- 
necessarily costly fashion possible. 

“And Jane used to sigh, and tell me 
that she couldn’t afford to build. Per- 
haps they’d be able to the year after 
next ; Jack’s business was doing so well. 
And they couldn’t afford their opera 
seats by the season, or a long, leisurely 
trip to Europe! It used to make me 
wild—Jane being my own cousin, I felt 
that I had the right to get wild—to 
think of the thousands of dollars that 
flowed through her fingers and Jack’s 
into the more gaudy restaurants. Their 
form of extravagance I could not com- 
prehend; it was so crude, so stupid, so 
unlike my choice in spendthrift ways! 
And, of course, it revealed them for 
what they really were, despite their 
score of good qualities—persons of 
flashy tastes and no intellectual in- 
terests. 

“Didn’t it seem a crime for two 
young people to spend thousands of 
dollars every year merely to prove to 
the world that they had cheap tastes 
and no minds to speak of? That’s all 
their spending did for them—for they 
could have been nourished anywhere, 
even at home! They didn’t need the 
Broadway and the Fifth Avenue hotels 
for that!” 

“What became of your Cousin Jane 
and her husband?” demanded one of 
the interested auditors, who was not 
content merely with the pointing of a 
moral, but wished the end of the story 
as well. 

“Oh, Bright’s disease happened to 
poor Jack last year—a man can’t run a 
high-pressure business and a Broadway- 
restaurant private existence without 
paying the penalty by the time he’s 
forty-odd. And Jane has given up the 
house in the suburbs, and lives alto- 
gether in a hotel now, while little Jane 
and little Jack are at boarding school. 
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It’s the best place for them,” added 
Madame Forty gloomily. 

“In your observation of extrava- 
gances, have you never seen an extrav- 
agance that denoted a virtue?” asked 
the bride timidly, though hopefully. 

“Certainly I have!” replied the nar- 
rator, coming up out of the despondency 
induced by remembering the extrava- 
gances of Jane and Jack. “I have a 
friend who is extravagant in the mat- 
ter of Japanese prints—he can’t resist 
them. He doesn’t mind a shabby over- 
coat, or last year’s suits, or living in a 
region that long since ceased to be fash- 
ionable and is rapidly ceasing to be 
even respectable; but he wants to col- 
lect prints. Now, that, to my mind, 
shows taste, zsthetic cultivation. Not 
that I claim to care for Japanese prints, 
myself, you understand! But he is 
willing to sacrifice his body, to a de- 
gree, in order to gratify some spiritual 
part of him. That’s an extravagance 
which is comforting to view. Though 
I am not at all sure, from what his 
wife says, that it is comforting to live 
with! 

“And the extravagance of my old 
college mate, Dorothy, is a_ rather 
pretty one. I have sometimes been as 
angry as a human being can be with 
Dorothy for her meannesses. She 
won't contribute to the cause, and she 
won’t buy tickets for this charity’s 
musicale and that one’s theatricals; but 
she will spend money like water on her 
garden. She pays the most outrageous 
sums for English seeds, for Dutch 
bulbs, for roots from China and Japan. 
She actually had a famous landscape 
gardener lay out her plot—and it isn’t 
more than two or three city blocks in 
size! One would have thought she 
could do that alone! 

“But—what a thing she has made of 
it! I have sometimes been speechless 
with rage to hear her ordering loads of 
manure at fabulous prices, just after 
firmly declining to give a cent to the 
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fresh-air fund, because she couldn’t af- 
ford it! Well—if you could see that 
garden from March until November— 
from March until March, indeed, for 
her landscape gardener did some won- 
derful things with evergreens—you 
would think her extravagance a justi- 
fiable one. It is ‘so beautiful! 

“It has to be walled, of course—or 
there probably wouldn’t be anything 
left in it. But the walls—of mellow- 
colored bricks, with vines growing over 
them—are lovely. And the iron gates 
are perfectly beautiful, and the glimpses 
of the garden through them are ex- 
quisite. And she keeps two altars and 
I don’t know how many hospitals in 
flowers! 

“Dorothy’s mother thinks she’s a 
foolish creature because she didn’t build 
a bigger house on her plot of ground; 
I think she’s foolish because she doesn’t 
subscribe to my pet charities; some of 
her Other friends think that she should 
curtail her extravagance in regard to 
the garden, and dress better, or have 
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a chauffeur for her little car, or enter 
her children at fashionable schools. 
But when I see Dorothy’s garden, I am 
inclined to believe that we are all mis- 
taken, and that she has an extravagance 
which justifies itself and honors her.” 

“Honors her?” said the bride, puz- 
zled in voice and eyes. “Honors her— 
an extravagance ?” 

“Yes. Because it creates beauty,” 
replied Madame Forty, with conviction. 
“T made that my standard—the extrav- 
agances that reveal a desire for the cre- 
ation of beauty are the justifiable ones. 
And when I looked over my list of ex- 
travagances, I found there were a dozen 
or two which did not conform to that 
standard. So, gradually, I lopped them 
off. It’s an awfully good measuring 
rod—apply it to all your pet lavishness, 
wastefulness, thriftlessness, and see 
where you come out!” 

“Oh, well!” said Rising Thirty, with 
relief. “If you keep your definition of 


beauty low enough, you may still have 
a very good time!” 
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The Little Ghosts 
ITTLE, dear ghosts that once were I 
In the close of the garden old, 
Have you known of the long years speeding by 
As you played in the sunbeams gold? 
That the rose-sweet spot where the dial stood 
Is marked by a crumbling stone, 
And the paths and beds by the creeping wood 
Are blotted and overgrown? 


The little, dear ghosts they spoke no word, 
But close to my heart they crept, 
While the old years waked and softly stirred 
In the dusk where the garden slept. 
In the sweet white gloom of the cherry tree, 
Where the silver moon hung low, 
Crept the little, dear ghosts to welcome me 
From out of the Long Ago. 
MARTHA HASKELL CLARK. 














ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


HE denizens of the main street of 
Newry stopped, looked, listened. 
Something new and novel had 

come to town. 

It was a smart wagon with red 
wheels, white body, and blue canopy. 
Two piebald horses, hitched tandem, 
drew it. A fat man, topped off with 
a shiny plug hat, drove the horses. Ele- 
vated on a little seat behind him was a 
very black negro, who wore a gaudy 
uniform. As soon as the outfit arrived 
in the heart of the village, the fat man 
pulled a lever, and a hidden music box 
began to play a lively tune. 

Then the negro scaled cards to right 
and left with remarkable dexterity. He 
landed them into the hands of specta- 
tors on the sidewalk ; he shot them into 
second-story windows with unerring 
aim; with backhanded flip he drove 
them, curving, into the open doors of all 
the stores, as the wagon went on its 
musical way. 

Undertaker Evander  Hitchborn 
caught one that scaled in his direction. 


He put on his glasses and scowled while 
he read it. It announced this: 
Professor Paulus Orum, S. R. S., B. H. H. 
The Healing Wonder of the Age. Glad 
Tidings for the Afflicted. Come, Consult, 
Be Cured. In Town for a Limited Stay. 


Professor Orum paraded his equipage 
up and down the street a few times, 
and then established himself at the ho- 
tel. The negro tacked a placard beside 
the main door, proclaiming the profes- 
sor’s presence and his office hours. 

Undertaker Hitchborn went across 
the street and examined the placard, and 
scowled again. 

“Afraid he’s going to hurt your busi- 
ness, Hitch?” inquired Landlord Par- 
rott. 

“It shows poor taste to joke on a 
solemn subject,” stated Mr. Hitchborn, 
with severity. “Speaking as a citizen, 
I want to say that you ought to be 
ashamed to harbor any such fly-by-night 
and to allow him to tack signs on your 
house. His kind kill, instead of cure.” 

“Then cheer up! There may be 
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something in it for you,” said Mr. Par- 
rott, insisting on treating a gloomy topic 
with joviality. 

Mr. Hitchborn sniffed, and marched 
on. He came upon several of the pro- 
fessor’s cards which had gone wild and 
lay upon the sidewalk. He kicked them 
into the street. But his sour expres- 
sion vanished when he stepped into 
Miss Euroline Chutter’s millinery store. 
He beamed on her with an expression 
that told its own story. There were 
no customers in the store. Mr. Hitch- 
born, known in all Newry as Miss Chut- 
ter’s accepted suitor, made his daily 
calls at noonday, when business was 
slack. 

“And how’s my little petsie this nice 
day?” purred Mr. Hitchborn, stepping 
past the curtains of the little workroom 
in the rear of the shop, obeying her nod 
of invitation. 

“Boo’ful, tweet!” chirruped Miss 
Chutter, who was brewing tea over a 
gas flame. “Did you hear the tune 
wagon ?” 

“Yes, I heard the fool thing!” ad- 
mitted Mr. Hitchborn. 

“Oh, you mustn’t talk that way about 
music!” chided the lady of his heart, 
as she smiled at her ripe charms in the 
mirror and tucked up a lock of hair. 
“When folks don’t like jolly music, it’s 
a sign that they’re getting old.” 

“Tt depends on who makes the mu- 
sic,” said Mr. Hitchborn sourly. “He’s 
claiming to be a doctor. That’s a sol- 
emn responsibility. He ain’t got any 
more right to go jig-tuning it around 
the streets than I have to sit on the top 
of-my hearse and fiddle.” 

“But I think he’s real good looking,” 
affirmed Miss Chutter, with feminine 
irrelevancy. 

Her lover stared at her with lowering 
visage. 

“He looks so plump and slick and 
well fed—and has got such a nice com- 
plexion.” 

Mr. Hitchborn peered at his own 
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gaunt features in the mirror. He 
caught sight of a card that was stuck 
into the frame, and plucked the thing 
out. It bore Professor Orum’s adver- 
tisement, and it was further adorned 
with the professor’s picture. 

“The colored gentleman threw that 
kind of card to the ladies,” explained 
Miss Chutter. “I fut it in the mirror 
frame to save it. There’s some poetry 
on the back that’s real cute.” 

Mr. Hitchborn turned the card over 
and discovered this sentiment: 


Dear lady, health should be your care. 
You were intended to be fair. 

This world would be a gloomy place 
Without the charm of your dear face. 
Do not let sickness ever wreak 

Its damage on your velvet cheek. 
Professor Orum, he will cure 

All your diseases quick and sure. 


“As I said, it’s cute, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t! It’s putting that fat 
faker right where he belongs. He’s a 
fraud. A real doctor has some regard 
for the dignity of his profession, same 
as I have got for mine. What would 
you or anybody else think of an under- 
taker who wrote poetry to advertise his 
business ?” 

“It might be nice advertising, if the 
poetry was cute,” claimed Miss Chut- 
ter. “Everybody is advertising these 
days. It’s expected of people. If any- 
body in business doesn’t advertise, it 
shows he’s behind the times.” 

“It seems to me that you’re consid- 
erably taken up all of a sudden with 
a cheap critter who has ridden past this 
store a couple of times, and has played 
a tune to you!” 

Miss Chutter poured her tea, put in 
two lumps of sugar, and sat down and 
sipped the brew with great serenity. 

“Tt ain’t ladylike—it ain’t seemly for 
you to say that a roving, roaming 
stranger is nice looking,” said Mr. 
Hitchborn acridly. “What if it should 


come to his ears that you said that? 
He would think you were trying to start 
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up a flirtation. My instinks about a 
man are never wrong. I took a sud- 
den dislike to that critter when he drove 
past my store. I could see right into 
him. I kicked his cards as I came along. 
He’s no good. And now I’m finding 
that I had good reason to hate him.” 

“It’s wrong to hate our fellow man, 
when you don’t know anything about 
him. He may be real nice. He looks 
it.” 

“Don’t you dare to say that to any- 
body else!” 

“Why ed 

“It will be passed around that you 
said it. You'll get the reputation of 
being flirty.” 

“T have trimmed hats in this village 
for twenty years, and my life is known 
to all, and if I can’t say that any man 
is nice looking, when I think he is, I 
reckon it’s about time to find out what 
is what!” declared Miss Chutter. “I 
never looked twice at a man till I took 
pity on you because you were left a 
widower.” 

“But the idea you give is that a man 
ought to be fat as a pug dog in order 
to be nice looking,” complained Mr. 
Hitchborn. 

“Are you jealous?” she demanded, 
reproach in her tones. 

“T never have heard you talk like 
that about any other men.” 

“There wasn’t any need to talk about 
the men in this village—I’ve known ’em 
too long. I thought I knew you! But 
if you’re going to develop a nagging 
and jealous disposition, I'll think twice 
before I marry you—I’ll tell you that! 
I’ve got ten thousand dollars drawing 
interest. I don’t have to marry any 
man and be abused.” 

“It’s because I’m so awfully in love 
with you,” sighed Mr. Hitchborn. 
“That's what made me mad—that, and 
knowing that he is a cheap faker.” 

“You don’t know anything about who 
he is. You'd better run along, now, 
Evander, before you let slip something 
II 
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that you'll be sorry for. I’m going to 
put you on a sort of probation. I’d 
never marry a man who was nagging 
and jealous.” 

“But you love me, don’t you?” he 
pleaded. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose I do,” she con- 
fessed. “It must be love, because I’m 
willing to marry you.” 

“Then give me one little kiss.” 

“Not in the store, Evander,” she 
said, with a bit of severity. “When 
I’m in my store, I’m strictly a business 
woman. I suppose it’s because I’ve 
been in business so long; that’s why 
I’m not romantic.” 

“You ought to read some good love 
stories,” he suggested. “Maybe they 
would kind of wake you up.” 

“Maybe—but I’m a busy woman.” 

“The right kind of a love story would 
show you that the man to stick to in 
this life ain’t the flashy rover, but the 
steady and reliable sort, who sees to it 
that a woman lives happy ever after. I 
was reading a book ¥ 

But at that moment the jingle bell 
rang as a customer opened Miss Chut- 
ter’s front door, and Mr. Hitchborn 
checked himself, and stalked out. 

“That goes to show how uncertain it 
is handling a woman till you have got 
her courted and married to you—and 
then it ain’t always certain,” he medi- 
tated, as he stood on the sidewalk. 

After a few moments devoted to deep 





‘reflection, he walked across the street 


and bought two pounds of broken 
candy. Then he went into Foster’s 
bookstore. He opened the bag of 
candy and invited Miss Annabelle Fos- 
ter to dip in and take a handful. Then 
he asked for her assistance as a liter- 
ary adviser. 

“T want something in a love story that 
shows up slick rovers in their right 
colors, and proves that it’s the steady, 
serious, and reliable man who is best in 
the end.” 
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Miss Foster began 
to search titles with 
alacrity. 

Across the street, 
in the millinery store, 
Miss Chutter’s cus- 
tomer retired, with 
the milliner, to the 
back shop in order to 
try on hats. There 
was the teacup with a 
pinch of wet leaves in 
the bottom. 

“Did you ever try 
your fortunes with 
tea grounds?” asked 
the customer. 

“T’m not romantic 
—I never did,” said 
Miss Chutter, fluffing 








ribbons and_ holding 
off a hat to get a per- 
spective. 

The customer began 
to swing the cup in a 
circle, swashing the 
leaves upon its inner 
surface. 

“Wish for .some- 
thing that’s dear and 
much desired. Wish 
hard! Keep it to 
yourself.” 

Miss Chutter pri- 
vately wished that 
wouldn’t be silly. 

The amateur seer suddenly upturned 
the cup upon the saucer, and then 
tipped it and studied the grouping of 
the grounds. She was extremely intent 
on her divination, and was silent for a 
long time. 

“IT wouldn’t bother,” advised Miss 
Chutter. “I’m so practical, you know. 
I wouldn’t believe a thing you told me.” 

“You’re going to be married.” 

“That’s hardly news,” stated the mil- 
liner crisply, “seeing that Mr. Hitch- 
born and I have announced our engage- 
ment.” 





Mr. Hitchborn 
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“Did you ever try your fortunes with tea grounds?” asked the customer. 


“But you’re not going to marry a 
dark man,” insisted the fortune teller. 
“Here’s a thin, dark man,” she ex- 
plained, pointing to a stem on the side 
of the cup. “You’re véry much inter- 
ested in him. See the trail of leaves 
that runs along between him and you. 
You’re here in the middle.” 

“What do you think of this new 
shade?” asked Miss Chutter, twirling a 
hat. “It’s very up to date. It’s Zone 
blue—Zone blue and Panama .straw. 
Rather cute, isn’t it—the name.and the 
color ?” 

“You’re not paying a mite of atten- 
tion to what I’m saying,” complained 

















the customer. “I really can tell for- 
tunes. I’ve told folks some wonderful 
things, and they all have come true. 
Now, here’s a stout gentleman who is 
coming into your life. But there are 
many trials ahead.” 

“*This world is full of sin and woe,’ ” 
hummed Miss Chutter, straightening a 
bow on the hat. 

The jingle bell sounded its alarm. 

The professér of the tune wagon en- 
tered, and, when Miss Chutter stepped 
into view, he swung off his plug hat in 
a sweeping bow. He carried a garment 
on his arm. 

“T would like to have you run a new 
purple ribbon into my gown, dear lady,” 
he explained, extending the article. 

“My!” ejaculated Miss Chutter, shak- 
ing out the garment. “It’s all silk! 
And I never saw anything like it for a 
—a—gentleman to wear.” 

“It’s my professor gown—a college 
gown,” he said, smiling .and bowing 
again. “I always wear my cap and 
gown when I receive patients.” 

“The funny cap—the one that’s like 
a square board, or something ?” 

“Exactly, dear lady.” 

“T’ve seen them in pictures. 
expected to see a real one.” 

“It will be my great delight to show 
you if you will call at my office in the 
hotel.” 

“But I’m not sick,” said the buxom 
milliner. “You don’t realize what a 
gossip place this village is.” She added, 
without taking into account how the 
statement might apply to her personal 
affairs: “If folks in this place see any- 
body running to a doctor, they start 
the undertaker onto the trail.” 

The customer behind the curtain tit- 
tered, getting the full flavor of the re- 
mark, and Miss Chutter blushed rosily. 

To increase her embarrassment, 
Evander Hitchborn came into the store 
just in time to catch the word “under- 
taker,” and he narrowed his eyes and 
surveyed Miss Chutter’s high color and 


I never 
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her discomposure with pointed suspi- 
cion. 

Professor Orum evidently knew an 
undertaker when he saw one, and for 
that matter it did not require much 
perspicacity to identify Mr. Hitchborn, 
with his lank frock coat and his tiptoe 
gait. 

“We speak of the angel of death, 
and immediately hear the rustle of his 
coat tails,” said the professor genially. 
“I’m reminded of a little incident: I 
was in church once, and the preacher 
in his sermon shouted, ‘Ah, the great 
cry from all humanity is: What comes 
after death?’ And just then the village 
undertaker, coming in late, walked up 
the aisle.” 

The professor chuckled, Miss Chut- 
ter smiled in spite of her confusion, 
and the customer behind the curtain 
giggled. Then there followed a some- 
what prolonged silence, during which 
Mr. Hitchborn stared at the professor 
with eyes that were as chilly as ice nug- 
gets and from under brows that were 
outthrust rebukingly. 

“If you consider any handling of a 
solemn subject that way is facetious, 
you show that your caliber ain’t what 
it ought to be,” declared the undertaker. 


“T treat my profession with seriousness 


and dignity, and it’s a pity that some 
others don’t do the same about theirs.” 

“Meaning me?” inquired the profes- 
sor. 

“If the coat fits, keep it on,” 
Mr. Hitchborn. 

“Oh, speaking of coats,” cried Miss 
Chutter, with almost hysterical eager- 
ness to shift the conversation onto safer 
ground, “I want you to look at the pro- 
fessor’s college gown, Evander. It’s 


said 


what we have seen in pictures, and he’s 
brought it in to have me titrivate it.” 
“Tf he has asked you to do dress- 
making for him, he’ll have you trim- 
ming a bonnet for him next,” said the 
implacable Mr. Hitchborn. 
“Evander!” cried the milliner. 
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“I beg your pardon!” said Professor 
Orum coldly. 

“You won’t get yours begged in re- 
turn. Bringing gowns around to a mil- 
linery store is a poor excuse for shov- 
ing yourself in where you ain’t wanted.” 

“Evander Hitchborn, I'll have you 
understand that I’m a business woman, 
and that this is my store! . This gen- 
tleman has come in here as a cus- 
tomer.” 

“‘He’s just as much of a fake as a cus- 
tomer as he is in everything else!” 
snarled Mr. Hitchborn, his flaming 
jealousy getting the better of him. “A 
man don’t have no business lallygag- 
ging around a millinery shop.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” in- 
quired the professor. 

“T can tell you what I’m doing here, 
and why I’ve got the right to——” 

“Evander Hitchborn!” Miss Chutter 
volleyed the name with an energy that 
chopped off her lover’s declaration. 

“TI came into a millinery store, first, 
because my business happened to be 
here. I shall go into other stores as my 
needs prompt. I’m sorry you seem to 
feel that I ought to have patronized you 
first of all, Mr. Hitchborn—I believe 
that’s the name? I hope I'll not be 
compelled to use your goods right away 
—or to meet you, either. Frankly, I do 
not care at all for your style, Mr. 
Hitchborn! Just why. you stood up on 
your hind legs and barked at me the 
first time you laid eyes on me, I do not 
know. I do not care. But if you do 
not mind your p’s and q’s after this, I’ll 
settle in this town for good, and prac- 
tice free healing, and ruin your busi- 
ness.” 

He turned away, and bowed gallantly 
to Miss Chutter. 

“And when may I call for the gown, 
dear lady?” 


“In an hour, professor.” She gave 


Mr. Hitchborn a flashing glance of de- 
bring along 


fiance. “And if you'll 
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your cap, I'll try the gown on you and 
make sure it’s all right.” 

“To hear is to obey, dear lady!” said 
the professor, backing out of the store. 

Miss Chutter turned on the sooty 
monument of jealous rage. 

“Did I ever come across into your 
place of business and interfere with 
your customers, Mr. Hitchborn?” 

“Well, if you found a woman in there 
trying to get me to tailor her a suit of 
clothes, you’d have a right to make a 
kick,” said Mr. Hitchborn. “She'd 
have about as much business in my 
place as that cheap dude did in here, 
asking you to dinkydoodle up a gown 
for him! But I don’t want to row and 
jaw with you, Euroline! This hurts 
my feelings. The trouble is, I love you 
too much to see you buzzed by cheap 
critters.” 

“Hush up!” hissed Miss Chutter, 
nodding at the curtain that concealed 
her caller. 

“T’ll hush, but the feeling is in here,” 
declared Mr. Hitchborn, pounding his 
breast with a book he held in his hand. 
“T want you to read it,” he went on, 
holding out the volume. “It’s en-tit- 
elled”—he held it off at arm’s length to 
study the lettering on the back—‘* ‘The 
Sorrows of Evadene; or, Poison Mixed 
With the Honey Drops of Affection.’ 
It tells of the tribulation that comes 
from picking up with flashy strangers.” 

“T don’t want it! Take it away with 
you! I won't read it!” said Miss Chut- 
ter. “I’m going over to the circulat- 
ing library and get some book that tells 
about the trials of getting along with 
men who make fools of themselves 
when they haven’t any reason to do it, 
and presume on the fact that they have 
known a woman for a long time. A 
poisonous stranger is agreeable along- 
side a fool friend who has known a 
woman a long time.” 

“T don’t believe nobody ever got to 
know a woman a long time,” averred 
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“I treat my profession with seriousness and dignity, and it’s a pity that some others don’t do the 


same about theirs.” 


Mr. Hitchborn. “He simply knows 
certain things about her for a short 
time, and then she changes, and he don’t 
know her.” 

“T want you to keep out of my store, 
sir. You take up my time, and drive 
away custom.” 

“I'll call on you at the house this 
evening. And here’s some candy.” 

“I advise you to eat it all yourself, 
Mr. Hitchborn, and see if it won’t 
sweeten your disposition. No, don't set 
it down on the counter. I shan’t touch 
it, and it will be so much wasted. And 
I shan’t be at home this evening. You 
go across to your place of business and 
sit down and think it all over. It'll do 
you good.” 

She marched away from him into the 
rear shop, carrying the professor’s 
gown on her arm. And Mr. Hitchborn, 
his face somber and his thoughts black, 


tiptoed out and headed for his gloomy 
establishment. 

“T’ve found out a lot more in these 
tea grounds,” volunteered the lady who 
was waiting. “The stout man will 4 

“T don’t believe in fortunes!” snapped 
Miss Chutters. “I am fully competent 
to run my own business without any 
advice from tea leaves or he critters. 
Now, Mrs. Todd, if you’re here to try 
on hats, I wish you'd ’tend to it. I’ve 
got a fussy job to do on this gown.” 

Mr. Hitchborn, peering from his win- 
dow through the center of an artificial 
wreath whose floral design invited: 
“Rest in Peace,” noted that Professor 
Orum remained a full half hour in the 
millinery store when he went to get his 
gown. However, Hitchborn’s face, 
framed in the wreath, conveyed no hint 
that he was resting in peace. In fact, 
Mr. Hitchborn’s countenance expressed 
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so much malevolence that High Sheriff 
Aaron Sproul took a second look as he 
passed along the street, and was a bit 
startled by the apparition. The face in- 
stantly disappeared from the wreath, 
and the undertaker hurried to his door 
and hailed the sheriff. 

“Ain’t there any law to give you 
power to stop a rambling rover coming 
into this village and poisoning folks 
with his nostrums?” Mr. Hitchborn 
pointed to the placards on the walls of 
the hotel across the way. 

“After he has poisoned somebody, 
and you have sat on the case as coroner 
and proved it, and have buried the de- 
parted as undertaker, you would prob- 
ably find me getting busy as sheriff,” 
returned Cap’n Sproul curtly. 

“But you ought to be up and acting 
before the damage is done.” 

“What’s the matter with you?’ in- 
quired the sheriff, scrutinizing Mr. 
Hitchborn. 

“It’s my instink telling me_ that 
you’re allowing a dangerous critter to 
stay here and rampage. You ought 
to drive him away.” 

Mr. Hitchborn’s tone was provoca- 
tive. 

“Have you got any facts to go with 
that instink of yours?” 

“Anybody can see what he is. The 
people of this county have elected you 
sheriff. It’s your duty to keep your 
eyes open and detect ahead of time— 
before the damage is done.” 

“Hitchborn, if I stuck my nose into 
somebody’s private business every time 
I have been asked to do it in this town, 
that nose would have been worn down 
to a nubbin long ago. That tune- 
wagon chap seems to be minding his 
own affairs, and if folks want to buy 
what he’s selling, it’s their lookout, not 
mine. I act on facts, not guesswork.” 

“By thunder, I'll bring you facts, 
then!” declared the undertaker, smack- 
ing fist into palm. “If it’s up to me to 


protect the innocent ,citizens of this 
town, I'll do it.” 

“Go ahead and get it off’m your 
mind,” advised the sheriff. “It seems 
to be bothering your feelings consider- 
ably, whatever it is.” 

Mr. Hitchborn flushed and went back 
into his place of business. The sheriff’s 
gaze was a bit too penetrating. The 
undertaker sat down and pondered. 

He was in a distinctly dangerous 
state of mind. 

“It’s instink—that’s what it is,” he 
muttered. “Every time I have opened 
my mouth about that critter, I have 
been sassed—from Parrott up to, and 
including, the high sheriff. She never 
talked to me like she has done to-day. 
He has put a spell onto her, and I'll 
show him up even if it costs me 
money.” 

A tactless lover was Evander Hitch- 
born in his jealousy. 

Three days later, Miss Chutter locked 
her store door with vicious click of the 
key and walked across to the under- 
taker’s, carrying a bundle. 

“Mr. Hitchborn,” she announced, 
“I’m glad I have found you out before 
it is too late. You began on me three 
days ago without any rhyme or reason. 
You have kept it up. You have kept 
bobbing into my store and making a 
nuisance of yourself. You have glow- 
ered and glared through that wreath 
until the whole village is talking. You 
have dogged me to and fro, and have 
come spying around my house nights. 
And all for no reason!” 

“You've fell in love with that fraud! 
He’s buzzing you!” 

“He’s of no more account to me than 
that,” she cried, snapping finger into her 
palm with indignant gesture. “It’s only 
your fool actions that have started 
folks to gossiping. Now they are talk- 
ing. It’s hurting my business, and it’s 
making me ashamed to walk the 
streets.” 
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“He’s been hanging around your 
store.” 

“He has come in on business. I’m 
embroidering a new uniform for his 
man.” 

“Yes, taking stitches for that hand- 


organ, black monkey of his! It’s a 
sin and a disgrace!” 
“It’s my own business. Our engage- 


ment is broken. Here are your pres- 
ents—plush toilet set, ring, book en- 
titled ‘One Hundred Recipes for Eco- 
nomical Dishes,’ your picture in plush 
frame, and a few other knickknacks. 
As to the neckties I have knit for you, 
you may keep them. It’s no use for 
you to whine and beg. I’m a business 
woman, and I speak my mind. Don’t 
you bother me any more.” 

“A man ain’t to blame for doing 
things when he loves anybody,” ex- 
postulated Mr. Hitchborn. 

“Tt ain’t love. It’s your determina- 
tion to boss and browbeat. Suspecting 
me of something I never thought of 
isn’t love. It’s persecution. I don’t 
want you or any other man. Now I 
know all I- want to know about men.” 

The nature that Hitchborn hid be- 
hind his smug exterior flamed in his 
sparkling eyes and showed in his 
speech. 

“T’ll show ye that it ain’t safe to trifle 
with me!” he stuttered. “Go on flirt- 
ing with your fly-by-night, if you dare! 
I’ll have you begging me on your knees 
to take you back and save you from dis- 
grace. A woman don’t know anything 
till she gets her lesson—and I'll see that 
you get it.” 

“T’ll admit that you’re a good 
teacher,” said Miss Chutter, on her way 
to the door. “I have learned enough 
from you already to keep me from 
messing in with any more men. If you 
feel that I owe you anything for in- 
struction to date, send in your bill.” 

Mr. Hitchborn, again framing his face 
in the wreath, noted that when Miss 
Chutter passed in front of the hotel, 
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Professor Orum, who was promenading 
the porch in cap and gown, affording 
a living advertisement of himself, 
doffed his mortarboard with great dis- 
play of respectful cordiality. The dis- 
carded lover gritted his teeth when the 
lady flipped a greeting with her fingers. 

“And still she claims she ain’t flirt- 
ing!” mumbled Mr. Hitchborn. “It 
shows she needs her lesson. She won’t 
be fit for a wife till she gets her lesson.” 

Undertaker Hitchborn did not bring 
incriminating facts to High Sheriff 
Sproul when he visited the latter’s of- 
fice in the county buildings later that 
day. He brought a lawyer, and the law- 
yer brought a legal paper and handed 
it to the sheriff. 

“It’s a writ of replevin,” said the 
lawyer. “Mr. Hitchborn wants to re- 
cover from Miss Euroline Chutter one 
cat.” 

“She brought back her presents, and 
sassed me when she brought ’em,” ex- 
plained Hitchborn sullenly. “She didn’t 
bring back the cat I gave her, and she 
vows she’ll keep it. I propose to show 
her what’s what. She has hurt my ten- 
der feelings, and now I propose to hurt 
hers.” 

The sheriff examined the legal paper. 

“The idea is, you expect me to go 
down there and take a cat away from 
that woman?” asked the sheriff. 

*“You’re ordered to do it,” said Hitch- 
born. 

“Look here, I’ve been hearing some 
rumors about your performances the 
last few days. Why don’t you let that 
woman alone?” 

“She has tossed me aside, and has 
taken up with that cheap critter who 
is in this village gulling fools out of 
their money. I told you what he was. 
I ordered you to act. Now see what 
has come of it!” 

“Hitchborn, a sensible woman like 
Miss Chutter isn’t making up _ to 
strangers, but you’re in a fair way to 
drive her into doing it in order to 
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punish you. Tear up that paper and 
go about your business.” 

“The law will have to take its 
course,” insisted the undertaker. “It’s 
a shaggy cat, with six toes on each foot, 
and she has fell in love with it, and 
she needs to have her heartstrings torn 
like mine have been. Judging from the 
way she is acting, she may not miss me, 
but she will miss 
that cat. I’m go- 
ing to give her a 
lesson.” 

‘‘Very well,” 
said Cap’n Sproul. 
‘*Seeing that 
you’re bound and 
determined to dish 
all your prospects, 
I may as well grab 
in and help you 
make a clean job 
of it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I could 
never understand 
what Miss Chutter 
ever could see in 
you, anyway.” 

He called a dep- 
uty and gave the 
paper to the officer 
and ordered him to 
perform his duty. 

“*We’ll = wait 
here,” stated Mr. 
Hitchborn. 

The _ sheriff’s 
window com- 
manded a view of the main street, and 
the undertaker posted himself and 
watched the deputy. In a little while 
he angrily reported that the officer was 
returning without the cat. 

The deputy, on his arrival, reported 
that Miss Chutter absolutely and defi- 
antly refused to give the cat up, paper 
or no paper. 

“And when I tried to grab it, sheriff, 
she cuffed its ears and said, ‘Scat!’ and 
it ran downstairs into the basement— 





Cap’n Sproul, questing among the empty hatboxes, 
soon realized that the cat was con- 
stantly on the move. 


so I thought I’d come back for further 
orders.” 

“This county has got a sheriff's of- 
fice to be proud of,” sneered the under- * 
taker. “It can’t even arrest a cat, much 
less drive a fraud out of town.” 

“Hitchborn,” said Cap’n Sproul 
sternly, “I'll give you one more chance 
to calm down, be sensible, act like a 
man instead of a 
child, and maybe 
get Miss Chutter 
back, after she has 
put you on proba- 
tion for a while. 
But if you insist on 
my going cat hunt- 
ing in order to 
help you out in 
your spite work, 
. # = =you look out for 

Vie 6hrmne after this— 
Cine) that’s all I’ve got 
qu Hl ie | to say.” 


“You, that’s -an 
et 
a 


spunea 
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officer sworn and 
paid to do his 
duty, are making 
me do my own de- 
tecting work in the 
case of that rover. 
But when it comes 
to a paper signed 
by the court, 
you’ve got to act. 
I order you to 
act!” Mr. Hitch- 
born’s tone was 
lordly. Cap’n Sproul put on his hat and 
marched down the street to the mil- 
linery store. 

“T want to say to you that I don’t 
approve a mite of what’s being done,” 
he informed Miss Chutter. “But this 
writ of replevin calls for one cat, and 
I must have cat aforesaid.” 

“The last I saw of it, it was going 
down those stairs in a hurry,” she said. 
“There are the stairs. Help yourself, 

















Sheriff Sproul.” She went on doing 
something with ribbons and feathers. 

The sheriff descended the stairs. It 
was a cluttered basement, and heaped 
at one end were many empty hatboxes 
of pasteboard. Over the edge of one 
of the boxes appeared a cat’s head, and, 
by the way the animal’s ears were flat- 
tened, and by the green tints in its eyes, 
it was plain that recent events had in- 
spired in that feline breast both fright 
and indignation. The cat promptly 
dived among the boxes when the cap’n 
advanced, with outstretched hand, and 
soothingly called, “Come, kitty!” 

It might be possible to find a needle 
in a haystack if the needle stayed in 
one place. But Cap’n Sproul, questing 
among the empty hatboxes, soon 
realized that the cat was constantly on 
the move. He piled boxes to right and 
left, making a path for himself. Once 
or twice he saw the elusive animal when 
it leaped from a box he was about to 
lift. It promptly disappeared into the 
maze of the boxes piled in another part 
of the cellar. At first he moderated 
his tones and tried to cajole the cat with 
dulcet flattery. At the end of half an 
hour, he was surrounded by boxes, and 
was heartily cursing. He looked up, 
and found Miss Chutter and three 
ladies surveying him from the stairs. 

“T hope you’ll remember that you are 
in a millinery store, where customers 
expect to hear only refined talk, Sheriff 
Sproul,” chided Miss Chutter. “And 
it seems to me that the law has sunk 
to pretty low estate when it takes to 
frightening poor, innocent animals and 
hurting the feelings of those who are 
attached to them.” 

Cap’n Sproul came forth from the 
boxes and mopped his forehead. 

“You are right, Miss Chutter,” he 
admitted frankly. “But when the court 
puts a paper into a sheriff’s hands to 
serve, he is obliged to serve it. I beg 
pardon from you and ladies assembled 
for remarks which may have slipped 
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out just now,” he continued, deciding 
to use a little diplomacy. “I am on 
your side in this matter, Miss Chutter. 
I know what a pet means to a lady. 
But suppose you let the law take its 
course. You call the cat out—it will 
come for you.” 

“Never, sir!” 

“You call that cat out and deliver it 
to me, and I’ll make believe to Hitch- 
born that I’ve fallen in love with it 
on the way to the courthouse, and want 
to own it. I'll buy it from him and 
bring it back to you, with my compli- 
ments.” 

“T have decided to accept no more 
presents from any man that’s alive, or 
ever will live,” declared the milliner. 
“Look at this case right now! I’m 
only getting shame and sorrow.” 

“T shan’t consider that I’m making 
you any present if you'll call that cat 
out for me. After I give it back to 
you, I shall still owe you considerable 
for saving me more wear and tear of 
feelings.” 

“I prefer not to have any dealings 
with the enemy,” said Miss Chutter 
stiffly. 

“You’re making a mistake to call me 
that, marm.” 

“T feel that I’m getting to be a pretty 
good judge of human nature, sir. I’ve 
been having considerable experience 
lately.” 

The sheriff divided wrathful gaze be- 
tween Miss Chutter and the pile of 
boxes. 

“I’ve been sheriff of this county for 
a number of years, have done my duty 
single-handed, and I never expected to 
have to summon a posse to catch a cat. 
But seeing as how that’s the way you 
look at a friendly offer, I shall go ahead 
now and show you something.” 

They made way for him when he 
went up the stairs. . 

In a short time he was back, leading 
a half dozen young chaps who plainly 
relished the job they were on. But, 
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after the sheriff had formed a cordon 
in the cellar, and his helpers had piled 
and repiled the boxes, it was made 
manifest beyond all doubt that no cat 
was there. 

Cap’n Sproul presented himself be- 
fore Miss Chutter, who was trimming 
a hat in her back shop, and was ap- 
parently undisturbed by the activities 
downstairs. 

“This is getting outside the limits of 
a joke, marm. You're concealing prop- 
erty that the court has called for.” 

“You and the court are having free 
run of these premises—making a scan- 
dal and hurting my business,” retorted 
Miss Chutter. “If there’s any property 
here you want, take it. I’m not hid- 
ing it.” 

After inspection of the upper regions 
of the store, the sheriff called off his 
forces. 

Cap’n Sproul crossed the street: to 
the undertaking shop, and found Mr. 
Hitchborn framed in the wreath. Their 
interview terminated abruptly and vio- 
lently when Hitchborn started to criti- 
cize the efficiency of the sheriff’s de- 
partment. 

But the sheriff felt obliged to listen 
when the undertaker came to him that 
evening. 

“Tf I’ve got to do all my own detect- 
ing, then I'll go ahead and do it. I 
ain’t going to say what I think of the 
way you run an office that the tax- 
payers have to fid up for.” 

“You better not—that is, providing 
you have any real business to talk over 
with me.” 

“Tt is real business, and I know what 
I’m talking about. I can detect, even 
if some others Well, no matter! 





What I have to say is that when you 
was out collecting your posse, she got 
word to that roving fake, and he 
sneaked around into the back door of 
her basement and lugged my cat off 
in a green bag. In together, hand and 
glove, that’s what they are! And every- 


body but me standing by and letting 
’em perfurm—letting that fraud grab 
her and all the money she has in the 
bank. And I want to tell you——” 

“IT know you do,” snapped the sher- 
iff. “You want to tell everybody his 
business. I’ll admit that you can trail 
cats better than I can. I never had any 
nose for ’em. Thank you for your tip. 
I'll go and call on that professor.” 

“And ask him about his having that 
nigger man get hay out of the hotel 
stable and steep it and put it up in bot- 
tles and charge gulls a dollar for half 
a pint,” urged Hitchborn, following on 
the sheriff’s heels. “And ask him what 
EE 

“Look here!” cried Cap’n Sproul, 
whirling on his pursuer. “I’d rather 
have a buzzard chasing me than be 
followed around by an undertaker. You 
make me nervous. When I need your 
further services, the heirs will notify 
you.” 

When he had shooed away Mr. 
Hitchborn, he proceeded to the hotel, 
and was admitted to the professor’s 
presence by the uniformed colored man. 
The professor tipped his mortarboard 
cap over one eye and puffed a cigarette, 
and said not a word in reply to the 
sheriff’s demand for the cat. His plump 
face was creased with a patronizing 
smile. 

“Look here, you!” exploded Cap’n 
Sproul. “This cat matter may seem 
like a joke to you, but it don’t to me. 
I ain’t considered much of a humorist 
in this section. I haven’t meddled with 
your medical operations here, though I 
have been called on to do so. But if 
you propose to buck me in a minor mat- 
ter like this cat case, I may show you a 
step or two in the get-up-and-get fan- 
dango.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning that you probably haven’t 
any right to call yourself a doctor and 
practice medicine.” 
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“T don’t call myself a doctor, sir. 
I’m a professor. There’s my card.” 

“What does S. R. S. mean?” 

“Silent Rubbing Specialist.” 

“And here’s B. H. H.” 

“Believes Herbs Heal. Don’t you 
reckon you would have quite a job 
making anything criminal out of that, 
sheriff ?” 

“How about your hay tea you're 
selling ?” 

“Nature’s natural restorer. Doesn't 
a dog eat grass when he is sick? Look 
at the health enjoyed by cows and 
horses! I like this village very much. 
I have decided to locate here, sir. I 
mention this to you so that you may 
see that threats do not frighten me. I 
have hired the vacant office over Miss 
Chutter’s millinery store. Delightful 
lady, by the way! This Hitchborn who 
is making such a stir over a cat seems 
to be a very annoying person. I won- 
dered how such a delightful lady could 
see anything in him as a prospective 
husband. I understand that she, 
herself, is now filled with the same 
wonder.” 

There was a pause, and the cap’n 
studied the professor with intent re- 
gard. The professor received the stare 
with bland serenity. 

“I’ve found out that interfering with 
an old maid’s cat is a sure way of get- 
ting her mad,” stated Cap’n Sproul. 
“And I suppose there ain’t any surer 
way of getting around her than by 
being polite to her cat. You’re a smooth 
proposition.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

Cap’n Sproul rose and went away. 

“Hitchborn,” he said to the under- 
taker next day, “I have already given 
you some good advice on this cat mat- 
ter and associated topics. Do you want 
Miss Chutter for a wife?” 

“T do if she is willing to settle down 
and be sensible. Perhaps, after I have 
given her a good lesson, she’ll come to 
her senses.” 
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“You are the one to come to your 
senses, Hitchborn. You’re acting like 
a blamed old fool. She’s a shrewd 
woman, and no slick operator can come 
it over her for long. She'll size that 
professor up. Will you take my advice 
how to go to work and handle her from 
now on?” 

“When a man has been given two 
days and a writ and can’t catch an ordi- 
nary tomcat, I don’t consider that his 
advice on anything real important 
would amount to a hoot. I'll go ahead 
and do my own detecting and play my 
own game. No advice needed.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way about it. 
I shan’t have to give up any time help- 
ing you mourn after it’s all over.” 

“T should hate to take up any time 
that ought to be given to running your 
office,” declared Mr. Hitchborn, with 
sarcasm. “Office seems to be suffering 
for some attention at the present time.” 

By the end of another week, Cap’n 
Sproul was thoroughly convinced that 
the sheriff’s office did need attention. 
At least a half dozen breaks had been 
made in the stores in the village. In 
each case only small amounts of goods 
were taken, and this fact and the 
method of effecting entrance indicated 
that the same person was responsible 
for all the mischief. Sheriff Sproul in- 
vestigated each break diligently, but 
was obliged to confess to himself that 
he couldn’t unravel the riddle. 

Then came to the sheriff’s office 
Evander Hitchborn, his upper lip 
cocked in a sneer, introducing one Dar- 
ius Bodge, a gentleman with an out- 
thrust chin and a lamp-mat mustache. 

Mr. Hitchborn informed the sheriff 
that Mr. Bodge was a detective. 

“And speaking of detectives,” Mr. 
Hitchborn went on, “I sent for Bodge 
more than a week ago. He has been 
here in town more than a week. And 
nobody knew he was here. The sher- 


iff’s office didn’t know he was here. 
What kind of a sheriff's office do you 
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call that? A man like Bodge right here 
in town more than a week, and not 
found out!” 

Mr. Bodge fondled his mustache and 
smirked on the sheriff with self-com- 
placent smile. 

“There wasn’t any chance of getting 
any detecting done in regard to that 
fake rover till I took it up,” declared 
Mr. Hitchborn. “I done what I could. 
I sent for Bodge. And it has been 
shown that Bodge is needed here. I 
smelt it out that something was going 
to happen. And it did happen right after 
Bodge got here. There has been break- 
ing and entering and stealing, Sheriff 
Sproul. And Bodge has been laying 
low and waiting.” 

“Anybody can lay and can wait,” said 
the sheriff, scowling into Mr. Bodge’s 
grin. “But how about his hatching any- 
thing?” 

“There’s a rambling fraud in this 
village, and I have warned you about 
him. It is plain enough who has been 
doing the stealing. That’s his game. 
His doctoring is only a bluff. Ask 
Bodge!” 

“*Smooth-shell Harry’—that’s him,” 
declared the sleuth. “I’ve got him 
spotted.” 

“What’s your proof?” asked the 
sheriff. 

“Oh, my word is enough,” stated Mr. 
Bodge, with a flip of his hand. 

“And may I ask you where you get 
all your authority as a detective?” 

“My word is enough for who I be.” 

“T can plainly see that your word 
satisfies you as well as your own opin- 
ion of yourself. But you'll have to hand 
me something beside guess-so and a 
grin.” 

“Me and Bodge ain’t inclined to make 
a scandal for the village,” stated Mr. 
Hitchborn. “We'd rather have the 


thing settled all quiet. You just go to 
that faker and tell him to scoot. Give 
him half an hour to get out of town. 
It has all been detected out for you. 


Now all you’ve got to do is use your 
authority as high sheriff.” 

“Tt’s handy to have friends and help- 
ers,” affirmed Cap’n Sproul dryly. 
“Bodge, do you find detecting to be a 
pleasant job?” 

“T relish it consid’able.” 

“All right! Seeing that detecting 
seems so pleasant and popular just now, 
I’ll turn to and do a little of it myself. 
And if’ I want any help from you, 
Bodge, I'll drop you a postal card—or 
come hunt you up where Hitchborn is 
hiding you. That’s all for now. Good 
day !” 

“T’ll post you all over this county for 
neglecting your business and letting 
crooks operate right under your nose, 
after you have been warned,” shouted 
Mr. Hitchborn. 

“So do! It will take your mind off’m 
some of the rest of your troubles and 
mischief-making,” advised the sheriff. 

“You won’t take a warning—you 
won't act. There’ll be a break here that 
will double discount all the others. And 
then what will you say?” 

“Oh, I'll trust to inspiration and a 
general command of language,” re- 
turned the sheriff serenely. “And I'll 
show you two critters a sample, if you 
don’t get out of my office.” 

After they were gone, Sheriff Sproul 
sat and stroked his nose and squinted 
into vacancy. 

“Considering that I’m a little new to 
this detecting game,” he muttered, after 
a time, “I reckon I’d better take a few 
lessons from them who claim to be such 
crackerjacks at it. It will be too bad 
to miss an opportunity while such a 
man as Bodge is in town.” 

On account of his determination to 
study the profession of detecting, Cap’n 
Sproul confined his attentions to one 
quarter that night; he kept his eyes on 
Evander Hitchborn’s undertaking es- 
tablishment after the lights in the other 
village stores had been extinguished. A 
convenient alley afforded him a retreat. 
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“You needn’t try to break out—there’s a Dutch lock on the back door—and where would you run 
to if you did break out?” 


It was late when Hitchborn ventured 
forth, He went down the alley past 
the cap’n without noticing that gentle- 
man, unlocked the stable in the rear 
of the shop, and went in. 

Then the sheriff, stealing down that 
way and listening at the door, discov- 
ered that the stable was the retreat of 
Mr. Bodge. The eavesdropper heard 
them in conversation, and knew that 
they were hitching the horse into. the 
undertaker’s wagon. 

“Some ways you look at it,” affirmed 
Mr. Hitchborn, “having it appear as if 
he had stolen from her might be con- 
sidered as pushing it too far. It might 


be said that he wouldn’t steal from any- 
body he was in love with. On the other 


hand, seeing that we want to make him 
out as the meanest polecat in the whole 
State, having him steal from a woman 
he is shining up to will do the trick. 
My conscience doesn’t bother me a mite 
now. It did when you first talked the 
scheme to me, Bodge. It seemed pretty 
raw. But, as you say, when you go 
after a man, it’s best to go after him 
strong.” 

“What did you think you was hiring 
a detective for, if he couldn’t put you 
next to the right proposition?” de- 
manded Mr. Bodge. “Of course, I’m a 
strickly private one, working on my 
own hook, and not having had much 
experience to date. But I have read 
about how a lot of the big fellers do it.” 
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“Put up jobs like you’ve done, hey?” 

“Sure thing they put up jobs! That’s 
the up-to-date, new, and stylish way of 
detecting. I’ve been reading all about 
it. After a few more jobs like this, I 
reckon I’ll give up canvassing for nurs- 
ery stock and go into detecting as a 
steady business. There ain’t a town in 
this State but what there’s somebody 
in it wants to work out his grudge on 
an enemy.” 

“Of course, my help in this case has 
made things pretty easy,” said Hitch- 
born. “It hasn’t surprised anybody to 
see an undertaker’s cart on the road at 
night. When we settle, you’ll have to 
take that into account.” 

They were wrangling about price in 
mumbling tones when they drove out 
past the cap’n, and they did not per- 
ceive him in the shadows. He did not 
follow the cart when it departed down 
the street. He had received his tip as 
to the place where they intended to 
operate. Therefore, he went across the 
way and stood in the shadows at the 
rear of Miss Chutter’s millinery store. 

The conspirators drove to the base- 
ment door by way of a back lane and 
proceeded to jimmy their way in. 

“Of course, the smooth way would 
have been to nag the sheriff up to chas- 
ing him out of town,” averred Mr. 
Bodge. He was continuing a conversa- 
tion that was on when they drove up. 
“Then there wouldn’t have been any 
court business to it, and a chance of 
lawyers tangling us up. But when I 
show ’em that bunch of stuff down in 
the woods, and we both swear we saw 
him at his work, we’ve got him, 
all right. There’s a natural grudge 
against these fake doctors, anyway.” 

They entered the basement. 

After a few moments, Sheriff Sproul 
advanced and entered by the door they 
had left open behind them. He picked 
up a bit of plank, set it against the out- 
side of the door, and pulled the door 
shut. The Dutch lock operated. He 


pushed against the door. It was firm— 
he was locked in with his quarry. 

“Gents,” said the sheriff, addressing 
his astounded prisoners from the top 
of the stairs when he had ascended into 
the store, “after I telephone to Miss 
Chutter to come down here, we'll sit 
down and continue that discussion on 
detecting. I’m getting interested in 
the subject. You needn’t try to break 
out—there’s a Dutch lock on the back 
door—and where would you run to if 
you did break out? Seeing that this is 
a complicated case, Hitchborn, we'd 
better have Miss Chutter down. If you 
and that critter try to run away, I'll 
arrest you. Just now you are not under 
arrest. We'll see what Miss Chutter 
says.” 

The two of them had started for the 
door ; but, as he talked, they seemed to 
realize their plight. 

“Whatever you do, don’t call her!” 
pleaded Hitchborn. 

“A calm, shrewd woman can 
straighten out a lot of things,” declared 
the sheriff. “We've got to find out how 
she views the situation, Hitchborn.” 

Therefore, answering his summons 
from her store telephone, Miss Chutter 
came down from her home and un- 
locked the front door. She came in 
surprisingly quick time. 

“I happened to be sitting up very 
late,” she panted, as she entered. “I 
had a caller, and we were discussing 
important business.” 

And then they all saw that Professor 
Orum was her escort. 

That conference terminated in short 
order after explanations had been made. 
On Miss Chutter’s urgent recommenda- 
tion, it was decided to allow Mr. Hitch- 
born and his amateur sleuth to retire, 
on their promise to drive down into the 
woods and convey the stolen goods to 
the county buildings. 

“Some of it all may have been my 
fault,” pleaded Miss Chutter. “I’m too 
excited to think it all out carefully. 
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But it would be too bad to have a scan- 
dal, and bring me in. I’ve always tried 
to mind my business in this town.” 

“T’ll figger that I ain’t helping to 
compound a felony if I let you pass on, 
Hitchborn,” stated the sheriff. “You 
bring those goods to the county jail, and 
I’ll have owners call and identify, and 
I'll say that the thief is unknown, but 
that by using my detective ability, I 
located the goods. I reckon I can lie 
that much to clear this thing of tangles. 
I simply want to say to you, Hitchborn, 
that any man who sharpens his claws 
and begins to scratch a good woman in 
order to satisfy a nasty, jealous dis- 
position deserves all he gets. I warned 
you, and you wouldn’t take my word.” 

“T’d like to have you listen a mo- 
ment,” said Professor Orum. “I admit 
that what I have been doing lately is 
nothing to be proud of. But I have 
never been a burglar or a thief. And 
I’m all done for good and all with the 
business I have been in lately.” 

“Tt’s this way—and I’d just as soon 
the world would know it,” said Miss 
Chutter bravely. “When we came to 
compare notes, I remembered that I 
had bought goods of Paul in New York 
when he was head of the millinery de- 
partment where I trade. He had to 
get out of the store on account of his 
health, and I don’t blame him a mite 
for riding around the country as he has 
done. He has never hurt anybody, and 
that’s more than most doctors can say. 
And now”—her cheeks grew pink— 
“he’s going into business here with me, 
where he can have lots of nice country 
air.” 

She stepped into the back room and 
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brought out a wonderful specimen of 
the milliner’s art, balancing it on her 
finger tips. 

“What do you think of that, gentle- 
men?” she asked. 

Mr. Hitchborn, gasping, livid, trying 
to control his emotion, strove to find 
words to compliment it, evidently hop- 
ing that he might placate the lady. 

“Paul trimmed it,” she said, with 
pride. “Isn’t he just wonderful? It’s 
the new fall style.” 

Mr. Hitchborn gulped back his com- 
pliments and worked his fingers like 
talons, plainly hankering to swoop on 
the hat and tear it to tatters. 

“I ain’t much of a judge of milli- 
nery,” said Cap’n Sproul, “but it looks 
to me as if that top-hamper might be 
planned for a wedding.” 

“It is,” declared Professor Orum, 
with pride. “I have trimmed it for my 
wife that is to be—the most delightful 
lady I have ever met.” 

Mr. Hitchborn staggered toward the 
door, and Mr. Bodge followed. 

“A hat trimmer!” growled the un- 
happy undertaker, facing his sleuth on 
the sidewalk. “A condemned, lahdy- 
dah man milliner! And you showed me 
pictures and said he was a desperate 
crook! And he’s got her and her ten 
thousand dollars, and is going to be 
stuck right on this street in front of 
me for the rest of my life! You 
couldn’t detect a hornet if he was sting- 
ing the end of your nose!” 

“Mebbe not,”’ admitted the crestfallen 
Mr. Bodge. “It seems to be a 
complicated business, especially when 
women get mixed up in it.” 
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Concerning Various Aspects of 
the Complexion 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes even, 
the post office sends notification that 1etters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


ETTERS come to us from all parts 
of the globe where the English 
language is read, asking advice 

upon the acquirement or the preserva- 
tion of a clear complexion. 

The complexion is no longer a mat- 
ter of concern for reasons of vanity 
alone. It has taken upon itself a tre- 
mendous value because it is a recog- 
nized business asset. A girl with a 
healthy complexion has a better chance 
of “getting on” than one with a sallow 
skin, because she represents more vigor, 
and her power of endurance is greater 
—translated into commercialism. A 
man with a clear skin makes a far better 
impression than one whose complexion 
is discolored or muddy or blotchy, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the 
clear-skinned man will be adjudged the 
cleaner, brighter, keener-minded of the 
two and given the preference. 

There is no royal road to the acquire- 
ment of a clear skin, because it is pri- 
marily a matter of health. So much 
has been written in former articles upon 
this subject that readers are doubtless 
well acquainted with the bearing health 
has upon the complexion. Auto-intoxi- 
cation, for instance, caused by inactiv- 
ity of the intestinal tract, registers its 


protest on the face sooner than upon the 
consciousness. Patients frequently seek 
relief for unpleasant facial conditions 
while manifesting a total disregard or 
ignorance as to this underlying cause. 
It is safe to say that nine out of every 
ten cases of muddy or discolored skin 
can be traced to intestinal troubles. 

The caption: “Indiscretions in Diet” 
covers a multitude of sins. Even those 
bibulously inclined are let off by a tact- 
ful physician with this vague diagnosis. 
Indiscretions in diet, while sometimes 
including the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, may also have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with it, for many unfortunates 
have the name while never “enjoying” 
the game. An abnormally high color is, 
therefore, by no means indicative of 
this indiscretion, although it is usually 
associated with it in the minds of the 
public.. A red nose and cheeks, there- 
fore, constitute a very serious trouble, 
even though much more common in 
men than in women. It is most fre- 
quently the result of overindulgence in 
eating ; but it may be caused by anzmia, 
chronic stomach or liver disorders, a 
rheumatic or gouty tendency, and—the 
use of irritating cosmetics. 

There are three stages of this trouble, 
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the last—happily rare—is incurable. 
This is the condition described by 
Shakespeare when he makes [luellan 
say to Bardolph: “His face is all bu- 
buckles and welks and knobs and flames 
of fire.” 

In the beginning, the tip of the nose 
is usually affected first, and is simply 
red—the redness disappearing on pres- 
sure, to return when the pressure is re- 
moved. It is caused by engorgement of 
the blood vessels. The oil 


medicinal powder is better than an oint- 
ment. The following is a good one: 


Powdered oleate of zinc............ I ounce 
Subnitrate of bismuth...... Serpe i 


Mix, and apply with absorbent cot- 
ton. The ointment of the oleate of 
bismuth may be applied three times 
daily ; a powder of starch and arrow- 
root dusted over it disguises the greasi- 
ness and assists the action of the oint- 





glands are overactive; and, 
in addition to being red, the 
skin is also oily. . This is the 
first stage. 

When the condition in- 
creases in severity, the blood 
vessels become prominent, 
and assume a tortuous or 
twisted look, and are deeply 
colored. This is the second 
stage. 

As soon as the condition 
manifests itself in the slight- 
est degree, the diet should be 
simplified to the utmost, be- 
ing confined to bland but 
nourishing foods, with all 
stimulating drinks, including 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and soups, 
abolished. 

The liver, one of the most 
remarkable organs in the 
body, should be assisted in 
its efforts to convert poison- 
ous substances into inert 
matter. Dilute hydrochloric acid is a 
good remedy in this condition, having 
a refrigerating effect upon the blood. 
Five to ten drops in a wineglass of 
water after meals is the usual dose. It 
must be taken for a long time, to be of 
any effect. Chemically pure sodium 
phosphate, a heaping teaspoonful in a 
goblet of fairly hot water on arising in 
the morning, clears the intestinal tract 
and purifies it. 

Local measures are equally important. 
When the skin is oily as well as red, a 











Squares of cheesecloth are used to remove cleansing cream. 


ment. If there is a good deal of heat, 
a soothing lotion may be used: 


Acetate of lead ..................10 grains 
a a. re weeee.. 10 grains 
Ge REE. os chores sachanrsdcn 4 ounces 


Mop over the parts and allow it to 
dry in. 

Skin specialists sometimes treat the 
enlarged blood vessels electrically, and 
so reduce their caliber. Brushing col- 
lodion along their course is a method 
often followed with excellent results. 

Other indiscretions in diet that tend 
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to clog the alimentary canal and give 
rise to fermentative indigestion affect 
the skin in various ways. Women are 
the chief sufferers in complexion 
troubles caused by sluggishness of the 
intestinal contents and torpor of the 
liver. More time spent out of doors, 
in exercise that brings the abdominal 
muscles into active play, is probably the 
most salubrious treatment next to care- 
ful dieting. But the alimentary canal 
must be kept clean and free from ac- 
cumulated waste material; otherwise 
the blood is always impure and the skin 
tainted. 

Several years ago, an English sur- 
geon called attention to the great value 
of mineral oil as a lubricant. It was 
taken up by the profession with great 
zeal, and has since been extensively ad- 
vocated for torpidity of the intestines 
and all the ills consequent to this con- 
dition, of which the complexion shows 
the effect more than any other part of 
the body. This oil is nothing more than 
highly refined paraffin oil. It is abso- 
that 
is to say, it is not taken into the system 
like olive oil or any other oily substance 
familiar to us; in fact, it is really not 
an oil as we understand the term, but 
in its liquified state is known as such 
io us. Now, aside from its surgical 
uses, it has the property of lubricating 
the intestinal contents while confining 
itself entirely to the canal, being elimi- 
nated from the body in its original state. 
It has been found extremely valuable 
and useful. One precaution only must 
be observed: It is imperative that the 
oil be of the first quality—of the utmost 
purity, and almost as limpid as water. 
The choicest comes from Russia and is 
refined in Belgium; it is called “Russian 
Mineral Oil.” Its vogue has become so 
great that there are many spurious prep- 
arations masquerading under this and 
similar names; but a reputable chemist 
would not jeopardize his name by prac- 
ticing such deception, so one is per- 





fectly safe in procuring a supply from 
a reliable source. The dose is one to 
two large tablespoonfuls at bedtime. 

Of external conditions affecting the 
skin, none is more important than cli- 
mate. That of England and Ireland, 
charged as it is with moisture, is ideal, 
and for this reason the women in these 
countries possess the most beautiful 
complexions in the world. In certain 
parts of our country, especially the 
northern plateau, the air has a drying 
effect upon the skin and renders it al- 
most toneless. The natural secretions 
are practically abolished, and the face 
becomes prematurely aged. 

The contrary effect is produced in 
torrid climates, or when the skin is ex- 
posed for any length of time to a torrid 
temperature. Residents of intensely 
hot countries are provided by nature 
with both more oil and more pigment, to 
counteract the influence of the super- 
heated air. After a sojourn of a single 
season in a torrid zone, the skin becomes 
decidedly brown, and the oil glands so 
overactive that it requires months of 
treatment to restore the complexion, if, 
indeed, it ever can be restored. Toa 
lesser extent, but in the same manner 
and with precisely similar results, is 
the complexion affected in temperate 
climates during the heat of summer, 
when unduly exposed to the sun’s rays. 

In the western part of this country, 
where the air dries out all the natural 
secretions of the skin, recourse must be 
had to frequent daily inunctions of 
emollients to prevent this parching 
process. If the face is thin, and fatten- 
ing creams are desirable, the following 
makes a delightful preparation, and is 
also an excellent wrinkle eradicator: 


EE MOE: cock ce eeekiee vegas: 60 YZ ounce 
Spermaceti ........ ceaeeweens: as YB ounce 
Coconut oil ........ Pen ee be I ounce 
SR a eS ae eee ae I ounce 
Oil of sweet almonds ............2 ounces 


Melt oils in a porcelain dish, remove 
from the heat, and add: 
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Tincture of benzoin...3 drops 

Orange-flower water ...1 ounce 
Whip briskly until the 

mixture becomes creamy. 

If a simple emollient ef- 
fect is desired, a coating of 
the mineral oil referred to 
above is sufficient. This oil, 
by the way, in heavier form, 
is used as a base in many 
toilet preparations. 

In- dry climates, soap 
should not be used upon the 
face; it simply assists the 
drying-out process. Some 
years ago a Californian suc- 
ceeded in making a soap of 
bland vegetable oils that was 
so creamy when dissolved in 
hot water that it was a de- 
light to use. Unfortunately, 
the cost of the preparation 
was great and the public 
were unappreciative of its 
merits, and since then no at- 
tempt has been made to 
duplicate it. In lieu of some prepara- 
tion of this kind, cleansing creams and 
cleansing meals are recommended. The 
water, too, should be softened before 
using ; water in which barley or oatmeal 
has been soaked overnight is most ac- 
ceptable for this purpose. 

Careful women are extremely fastidi- 
ous regarding the treatment of the face 
with cleansing creams and the like. The 
regulation face cloths and towels are no 
longer used. Creams are applied with 
the finger tips and removed with 
squares of very fine cheesecloth; when 
soiled, these are thrown away, as their 
cost is very slight. Some women use 
“complexion towels” made from fine 
linen into the size of guest towels, and 
employed exclusively upon the face. 
They are not thrown with other linen 
when soiled, but washed separately, and 
shown as much consideration as the 
skin upon which they are used. 

In some parts of the country, the skin 











Too much powder ruins the skin. 


becomes so dry that shaving causes 
great irritation. For use in this con- 
dition the following lotion is excellent: 
Mix eight parts of glycerin with four 
parts of bay rum; add four parts’ of 
ammonia water, and finally four parts 
of rose water. Shake the whole well, 
and allow it to stand one hour before 
being used. If so much glycerin is ir- 
ritating, use three ounces of bay rum, 
one ounce of glycerin, and thirty drops 
of carbolic acid. These lotions are also 
advisable for chapped skin. 

Exactly the opposite kind of treat- 
ment is called for in excessive oiliness 
of the complexion. Where this condi- 
tion is called forth by exposure to heat 
rays, a simple astringent wash is all that 
is needed. One that can be prepared 
at home and is useful for many com- 
plexion purposes is made by placing, in 
a half-pint bottle, cne and a half ounces 
of cucumber juice. Half fill the bot- 

“tle with elder-flower water, add one-half 
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ounce of eau de Cologne, shake well, 


and add one-half ounce of tincture of 
benzoin. Agitate thoroughly, and fill 
the bottle with elder-flower water. 

Where excessive oiliness exists, an 
absorbent powderthat will prove use- 
ful contains: 

A Rear eee 2  drams 
Powdered arrowroot ............. Y% ounce 

Mix¥ and dust over the parts fre- 
quently with absorbent cotton. 

This condition of the skin, when not 
caused by high temperatures, is an evi- 
dence of lowered vitality, and it is im- 
portant to look after the general health. 
Fresh air, sunlight, and exercise are in- 
dispensable, and such measures must be 
taken as will improve the appetite, di- 
gestion, and the secretions of the body. 
A dry, scaly variety of this trouble is 
exceedingly annoying ; it causes the skin 
to burn and itch, and has a tendency to 
become chronic. 

A French formula, mtich used abroad 
for affections of this character, will be 
sent to those interested. 

For tan consequent upon a summer 
lived out of doors, simple treatment is 
sometimes effectual, such as washes of 
buttermilk, vinegar in which _horse- 
radish has been soaked, lemon juice, 
and the like. A paste of magnesia, dis- 
solved in rain or distrlled water, is used 
abroad. It is kept on five or ten min- 
utes, and then washed off with warm 
water. 

All cucumber creams and lotions are 
whitening and bleaching because of the 
natural arsenic contained in this vege- 


table. Cucumber milk is especially val- 


uable as a cosmetic. Formulas for such 


preparations are available. 
Enlarged pores and many other facial 
blemishes follow the too-frequent em- 


ployment of complexion powders. A 


coarse skin results not only from 
troubles of the digestive tract, but from 
carelessness in treating the face. The 
complexion bitterly resents all slipshod 
methods and indifference as to its wel- 
fare. Face cloths soon become unfit for 
use, even for use as house cloths, yet 
in this state they are applied again and 
again to the delicate texture of the face. 
It has been found that a_ complexion 
brush made of moderately firm white 
bristles overcomes a coarse skin more 
effectually than anything else; it pene- 
trates the pores, ridding them of ex- 
traneous matter, gradually removes the 
coarse outer scales, and tightens the 
skin, making it fine and delicately trans- 
parent. The brush should be used at 
bedtime with moderately warm water 
and a soap suitable to one’s skin, or 
with cleansing meals. Several rinsings 
are necessary, followed by an applica- 
tion of cold water for its tonic effect. 
A good cream can then be applied if 
necessary, or the so-called “Beauty Wa- 
ter” employed. For general use nothing 
is more beautifying to the complexion 
than this water, the formula for which 
will not be published, but can be secured 
on proper application. 

Specific treatment for sunburn, tan, 
and freckles will also be sent to those 
desiring it. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Keeping Quality 
in the Pantry 


ib Sf product of National Biscuit Company is the result of a 
fixed purpose to send the best of biscuit into American homes. 





When you buy biscuit baked by National Biscuit Company, you are 
buying the best of flour and sugar, butter and eggs, flavors id spices, 
fruits and nuts. More than that, you are receiving the advantages of 
skilled effort, intelligent supervision, rigid cleanliness and absolute knowl- 
edge. That’s why careful housewives constantly keep a good supply 
of National Biscuit Company products in their pantries. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Uneeda Biscuit are used in thou- 
sands of homes because they are 

fect soda crackers, made with 
infinite care, from materials of the 
finest quality. Five cents. 


Flavor such as you never before 
tasted ina Graham Cracker. Their 
freshness and nourishment put 
N. B. C. Graham Crackers on the 
daily menu of thousands of families. 
Five and ten-cent packages. 


Social Tea Biscuit are small, slightly 
sweetened biscuit that can be used 
with creams or ices, with dessert, 
for luncheon or dinner or at any 
time of day. Ten cents 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING . 








Agents & Help Wanted 


BIG SUMMER SELLER. Make $6 
to $12 a day. You can do it. “My 
wife and I made $39 this week” writes 
F. L. Ozias, Tex. Woods made $16 
first day. Harris made $9 one hour. 
Otbers coining money. Sell Concen- 
trated Soft Drink Extracts. Delicious 
drinks for the home, picnics, parties, 
fairs, ball games, ete. Every popular 
drink. Always ready, just add water. 
Guaranteed under U. S. Pure Food 
Laws. 250 other fast selling House- 
hold Necessities, all big repeaters, 
100% profit. Territory going fast. 
Outfit furnished—Sample Case Free. 
Be quick—just a postal today. The 
American Products Co., 2260 Third 
St., Cincinnati, O. 


BEER in concentrated form. New 
discovery. Great excitement. Whirl- 
wind success. Innis made $1500. Dick- 
inson made $500. Dennis sold 500 pack- 
ages. Others coining money. Deli- 
cious Beer made in a jiffy. Just add 
water—makes genuine Lager Beer 
with snap and sparkle, rich creamy 
foam. Small package. Strictly legiti- 
mate,no license required,Guaranteed 
under U.S. Pure Food Laws. Territory 
being snapped up. How to get Free 
Sample. Postal today for agent's 
prices and free booklet “Secrets of 
Making Beer.” The Ambrew Com- 
pany, Dept. 2164, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162. Wash..D.C, 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The 
Favori Company, 1074 West Street, 
Dayton, C Ohio. 


“AGEN’ TS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
mi ag ge American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Ill.” 


AGENTS wanted to handle $10.00 
Phonographs; tone equals $100 ma- 
chine. Write for territory and terms. 
Princess Phon. Co., 505 5th Ave., N.Y. 





























Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing Guaran- 
teed Hosiery from mill to wearer. 
All or part time. Repeat orders 
insure permanent increasing busi- 
ness. No capital or experience 
needed. K. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 
12th St., Phila, Pa. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil a ice 
School. Box Y, Rochester, N. 


WANTED. Men and women to 
qualify for Government positions. 
Several thousand appointments to 
be made next few months. Full in- 
formation about openings, how to 
prepare, ete., free. Write immedi- 
ately for booklet G-23, Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 











Advertising 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU 
by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 
week writing advertisements. Big- 
gest field in the world for you. 
Information free. Page-Davis Co., 
7, Chicago, IIL. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Pub, Co,,310 Atlas Bldg..Cin.. O. 


WE ACCEPT Mss. in any form: 
criticise free: sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rey. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 

















Patents and Lawyers 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H. WL. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 








BUILD A _ $%,000 BUSINESS in 
two years. Let us start you in the 
collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets 
of collecting money; refer business 
to you. Write today for Free 
Pointers and new plan. American 
Collection Service, 19 State Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN VAUDEVILLE ACTING, 
Cabaret Entertaining—Make $ 
$100 a week at start. Managers 
manding New Acts. Only Profes- 
sional Self-Study Mail Course in 
Vaudeville and Personality Develop- 
ment. Simple — easy — delightful. 
Write for Free First Lesson. richly- 
illustrated literature and Vaudeville 
Secrets Revealed! National Vande- 
ville Institute. Dept. 36, Dexter 
Building, Chicago. 














IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 8 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 

PATENTS, TR ADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book * *How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, = Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington, 

PAT Ss. Trade-\ M: ae and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patents se- 
cured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 W oolworth Bidg., N.Y. 
Washington, PD. C., Office, 625 F St. 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washingtcr. 7. C, 


Short Story Writing 


YOU CAN WRITE A_ SHORT 
STORY. Many sell their stories be- 
fore completing the course. We 
will help you sell them. School 
Short Story Writing, Dept. 7, Page 
Building, Chicago, Il. 























> SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic UT ince with ve he, nine characters. No “‘po- 


sitions’ ’—no 
id . 
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manufacture outfits, all sizes. 
Only outfits complete, all tools, lathes, mate- 


Don’t Be Hard Up cris stiver, wicket ent 


Metal vibes Gents and Ladies—at home or travel- 
lt 


ae orders, using and selling Prof. Gray's 

Plates watches, jewelry, ty bleware, 
coed and all metal goods. No ex) erience, 
ivy plate, modern methods. We do plating. 
Guaranteed. 


rials, ready for work. We teach you the art, 

furnish secrets and formula FREE. Write 

today. Testimonials, samples, etc., FR 
Address CRAY & CO, Plating Works, 

821 Gray B’ld'g, CINCINNATI, o. 





zo” DOowr 


Let ussend you any Diamond you may select from our catalogue so 





ou May Compare our values 


with those offered by other dealers; be convinced that our IMPORTER'S PRICES offer you a 


great saving. 


We furnish a guarantee certificate with every Diamond and allow the full purchase price on all 
exchanges. We will send express prepaid any Diamond or other article, for examination and 
Steravel, vou to be the sole judge as to whether vou keep it or return it at our expense. 








a beautiful nd. 


Write today for our free catal 





L. W. SWEET & Co. 


de |i No. 18, and see how easy it is for you_to own and wear 
EET & CO., inc., 2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Smokers Who Use Riz La Croix “Papers” Are N 
Always On The Right Tack N 

Riz La Croix-rolled cigarettes on the rolling deep insure N 
fresh, fragrant cigarettes, cool as a sea breeze. These famous + 
cigarette “papers” are used the world over by smokers who . 
\ 

5 

\ 

N 

\ 

N 
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demand highest quality. 


RiZLA* 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


The thinnest, lightest, 
purest and best “papers” 
made. Do not burst in 
rolling, always hold shape. 
Naturally adhesive, because 
made of pure flax-linen. 

Combustion perfect—therefore 


no “paper-taste” in the smoke. Just 
pure flavor of your favorite tobacco. 


Roll a cigarette with Riz La Croix 
today and secure 100% satisfaction. uwtihninnnnte 


Two interest. 
ing, illustrated Book- 
lets —one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll Your Own” 
cigarettes — sent anywhere in U. S. on re- 
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In September Ainslee’s: 


I. A. R. WYLIE 
JOSEPH ERNEST 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
MIRIAM MICHELSON 
ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 
MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Do not assume from this list that Ainslee’s 
has gone back on its policy of 


Good stories by any authors 
rather than 
Any stories by ‘‘good’’ authors. 


THESE NAMES IN THEMSELVES 
MEAN NOTHING 


It is the stories back of them which in- 
terest “the magazine that entertains.” 


September Ainslee’s 


On sale August 13th 


Fifteen cents the copy 
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The New Way 


ln Typewriting 


Revolutionary new method. Different from the‘old touch 





system as day is from night. Is doubling. and trebling salaries 
of typists in all parts of the country. Already hundreds, formerly 
evrning but $8 to $15 a week, are drawing $25, $35 and even $50 
weekly, and thelr work is easier than ever before. A wholly new 
idea! Greatest step since invention of typewriter itself—based on 
Gymnastic Finger Training. 


Amazing Speed—Easy for Anyone 


This new svstem enables anyone to write 80 to 100 words 



















writers are winning astonishing increases— 
dicator. Nothing lacking—meta! case, 


gaining the big positions. 
Send for big illustrated 48-page book explainin 
tools, instruction book. Life guaran- 
tee. We have sold 26,000. 


@ minute, blindfolded, without a single mistake. Entire 

system quickly learn nut home in spare time. No in- 2 

terference with regular work. Increases speed from _Z 

first day’s use. So certain are results that we offer 4s 

this new system, telling all about ghe wonderfu » 

Qymaes mnastic Finger Exercises, their wonder ul effectiveness. 

Gives letters from bundreds of graduates ose salaries hav. ve 

already been incr $300, god ye eae yearly, 

revelation as to and that ie ey iy 

Write for the book jay—a tal wi 
0 obligation—we'll send it “y~ ht t. éR 

TULLOSS 1 TYPEWRITING SCHOOL, 8088 College Hill Springfield, 0. 
FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment 
Send a little bit each month until our 
very small price is paid. No interest— 
no red tape. Send for our amazing Bar- 

gain Offer and FREE Typewriter Book 


the entire Course on trial. Costs nothing unless 
today. No obligation, 


you're fully satisfied. 
Amazing Bargain! 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 





Will Double—Treble—Your Sal: 
Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Typewriter—the very 
1510-34F Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Speed and accuracy are what business men w nt, 
latest Model 5, with back spacer, tabulator, color writ- 


we they gladly puy big salaries to get them. New 
ing-ruling device, disappearing in- 
fully used this for- 

















bie to > traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
ST SAXOLITE 


dissolved in !4 pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is xlmost magical. 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger, No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get eeneme Suxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 


PERSONAL TO — 


The Price of Beauty, of 


d form 
clear shin with aie oo i freshness and ¢ firm- 
ness of youth, is the low cost of a few boxes of 


DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


Soci ty women and well known stage beauties 
See lepended upon them for 30 years to attain 


. Use Cam 
bell’ 8 Wafers for a short time and your skin > wit 
show a wonderful! improvement and your skin will 
take on the fine texture and firmness of youth. 
Do not beattate to give them a trial, this is the 

to prove to your entire satisfaction their 
wonderful be beauty building efficacy, Their 
trifing. Try Campbell's Wafers— cney but you in 


















rfect : i all impurities from the 
Blood: ‘sich ae the dg ap the ofall skin a Ap te ds Act now—send for 
@ box-+60c. and $1.00 by mail in r on receipt of price from the 


Richard Fink Co., ean 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers 
for you from his wholesale dealer. 
















KEEP THESE MEN! 


“It Would Be Hard to Replace Them 
Because They Have Special Training 


HEN your employer cuts down 
the pay roll it is the untrained 


men that go. His finger will 
sooner or later go down the pay-roll 
list on which your name appears. Are 
you one of the men whom he will hold ? 
If you are not, I. C. S. training will 
keep you on the pay roll. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
under what conditions you work, the 
I. C. S. will bring to you in your spare 
time, at a small cost, the kind of 
training that the employer values— 
the training that will qualify you for 
a more congenial position—the train- 
ing that means advancement 
and a larger salary. 


You can get this training. Mark and mail the 
coupon. We will tell you how thousands situated 
just as you are_have risen to positions of trust and 
responsibility through I. C. S. training. 


Make your employer say ‘‘ Keep That Man” when 
he reaches your name. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 
[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING []|SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting & Railways | -|ADVER TISING 
iT Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 


: 









































| M ical Lettertn and Sign Painting 
ines ILLUSTRATING 
| CIVIL ENGINEERING Designing 
e. and Mapping | BOOKKEEPING | 
MINE FOREMAN AND 8S a ography and Typewriting 
| TATIONARY ENGINEERING | | Higher Accountin ng 
ARCHITECTU! |_| Commercial Law | 
Building Contractor | |}G00D wang, ld FOR EV'YONE 
| Architectural Drafting |_| Teachers 
Concrete Engineering | | English phate ~ond 
1En ring myess SERVICE Spanish 
| [etcamine xb teatiNa §[JAGRICULTURE [Jcerman | 
AUTO RU s POULTRY Freneh 
| Motor Boat Running Chemistry Italian | 
Name | 
| Present Occupation 
| Street and No. ] 
City State. | 
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“Why! we had no idea—” 


When a man or woman first becomes acquainted 
with the Popular Magazine, it is the regular thing 
for him or her to say: “Why I had no idea that 
there was a magazine of such quality in the 
country!” Because we quietly go our way, without 
any trumps or drums, many never know us. But 
when we do become acquainted it grows into a 
friendship that nothing can break. Get the next 
number of the Popular,:on sale August 7th, if you 
want to fill your hours of ease and idleness with 
delightful company. In that number there is a 
novel of oil fields by Frederick Bechdolt; the first 
quarter of a wonderful serial by Caroline Lockhart; 
and stories by Holworthy Hall, Earl Derr Biggers, 
William H. Hamby, George Washington Ogden, 
and others. 


“Yes, that is the idea—” 
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GET A BETTER PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion regu- 
lar; vacations with pay; thousands of 
vacancies every year; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient. 


THIS BOOK 


tells of about 300,000 protected posi- 
tions in the U. S. Government Ser- 
vice, where there is a big chance for you— 
if you want it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places open to 
American citizens of 18 or over. 

Special money back guarantee if you write 
today for Booklet R 1061. IT IS FREE. 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

















Ppesesess == 
My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 





Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send 
a you Investing for Profit magazine absolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this month to give 500 81x month subscriptions q 
to investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 t 


to every investor—perhaps a ‘fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating q 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay 100 
acopy after you have read it six months. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago a 
Lame eee ee 





















SEND US YOUR 

10 ADDRESS, and we will 
ship to you, on approval, 

risk, all delivery ¢ ee = 
paid, the famous No. H66 Loftis 
“Perfection’’ $50 Diamond Ring. 


You Pay Nothing 
Not One Cent 


hands. We want you to compare 
it. We want ou to judge the 
after you seeit, and we want to give 
you the same chance to see for 
that is afforded customers 


of our large city sto’ You ass no 
obligations, for we send you the ri 
one IMME! 

OF NAME, we will 
select a i ond for a yy it 
in 14 karat solid gold, case it in 
some velvet ring box,and send to you 
paid. 1 ou it to be all that we 
claim—i: meats x} tion 
every wate and if you are absolutely satis- 
j= | itis an unw bergaia. bey 10 

keep the ri en $5 a month for 
eight months, total of $50, and 
the ring is yours. *s the “‘Loftis Sys- 

'—whic! dea! 


b nnn illustrations of Diamonds, Watches 
ewelry, Silverware, Novelties, etc. It tells 
credit plan. Write today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The Old Rellabie Diamond and Watch Credit House 
Established 1858 \ 
Dept. 0844 108 N. State St.Chicago, Ill, 
Stores in : Chicago : Pittsburgh : St. Louis : Omaha 








for the mahogany box 

of 50, ask your dealer 
for case of ten. This is the 
greatest novelty box in the 
cigarette business. The box 
will make a hit with you, 
but the cigarettes will make 
you want them always. 


2OF 


the case—plain or cork tip. 


[' you do not care to send 


Bad Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected Pure 





Turkish Tobacco, with a distinctive blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of dis- 
crimination and taste. 50 Bud Cigarettes 
securely packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes, 
with Brass Hinges and Spring Catch. Send 
us $1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any’address; you’ll be glad to smoke ’em., 


The Bud Cigarette Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City 
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“ PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A," NO.8 
Thomas Jefferson “Faner of tne Declaration of Independencé 
Te NOBLE FOUNDER of the Democratic ~~ immortalized himself by writing 


our Declaration of Independence—the document which laid the foundations of Free 

Government, not only for our own beloved land, but forall the world, His country- 
men twice elected him President and will always treasure his me 
Jefferson was the most ardent advocate of Universal Freedom of his 
time,and it was his wisdom and foresight which brought about the 
Louisiana Purchase. Every drop of his Virginia blood loved Liberty, 
and because he wanted ‘Audeane tobe assured of it for all time he 
championed with al his might and main the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. None of the Fathers of the Republic were more 
far-seeing than he and none knew better than he that a mild brew of 
barley-malt and hops is truly a temperance drink. Hence, in 1816, he 
wrote President Madison:“A Captain Miller is about to settle in this 
country and establish a brewery. I wish to see this beverage become 
common: Jefferson lived past his eighty-third year and all his lite he was 
a moderate user of light wines and barley brews. It is unimaginable 
that were he alive to-day he would vote otherwise than NO to proposed 
tyrannous prohibition laws, For 58 years Anheuser-Busch have been 
ae the kind of honest barley and hop brews which Jefferson hoped 
in his day to see the National beverage of Americans. Exactly such 
a beer is BUDWEISER. Its quality, purity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor have won its way to the top. To-day 7500 people are daily Fa 
required to meet the public demand. Its sales exceed any other Fane 
beer by millions of bottles. ee 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS.U.S.A.. 


\ Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect, 
NS hs ; our plant — covers 142 acres. 


= Sudweise: 


Means Moderation 
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“Roll Your Own!” . : 


A fresh, hand-rolled cigarette of “Bull” Durham makes a smoke | 
that’s as lively and brisk as a pure-ivory billiard ball. “Bull” Durham [EE 
has the alert, healthy, youthful taste—the snap and sparkle that give |} 
the “punch” to a cigarette. That's why thousands more smokers have {2 
become “roll your own” enthusiasts in the last few years. : 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO Ask for FREE pack- 


age of “ pamon 
No other tobacco has the unique, mellow-sweet mildness aie 
and the delightful aromatic flavor of “Bull” Durham. Made 
exclusively from mild, ripe Virginia-North Carolina “bright” 
tobacco leaf, “Bull” Durham has that distinctive quality 
which has made it the favorite 
smoke of three generations. 
“Roll your own” cigarette 
with “Bull” Durham and get 
more genuine satisfaction out 
of smoking. 
An Illustrated Booklet, show- 
FRE ing correct way to “Roll Your 
Own” Cigarettes, and a pack- 
age of cigarette papers, will both ‘be mailed, 


free, to any addressin U.S. on request. Address 
“Bull Durham, Durham, N.C. Room 1308, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
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OUR own preference in the matter of perfumes should pass judgment 

—and will do so if uninfluenced—as to what you really prefer. 

The test described below shows you how to decide this very personal 

question to your absolute satisfaction—just as it showed those making the 
original test. 
The test was made by 103 representative women, comparing six perfumes— 
three were the most popular foreign perfumes, and three were domestic, 
made by Colgate & Co.—Florient, Splendor and Eclat. Over 3/5 of the 
103 women chose Colgate’s in preference to the imported. Before making 
the test 61 of the 103 said they preferred a foreign perfume, yet when the 
influence of a foreign label was removed 41 of these 61, or 2/3 of them, 
chose Colgate’s first. 


’ . . . ° 
Every woman will be interested in this story 
It shows y clearly that selecting a perfu women, the stare, the litorial staffs of two 
because it has a foreign 1 i er 1 razines a college women ach 
sarily result in @ woman's gettin s me she was in the 
prefers, ing and was t iven six sce sted 
Thetest was condu ted as fi ws by two im- bered 1 to 6, 
partial judges who pur ised t > of em . ecord 
popular imported perfumes ar three : “ 
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This is the way they choose: 
First choice of 28 women Colgate’s Florient First choice of i2 women, Foreign Perfume No. 2 
ir hoice of 26 women ( rate’s Splendor First choice of 10 women, Foreign Perfume No.6 
First choice of 18 women, Foreign Perfume No.4 First choice of 9 women, —  Colgate’'s Eclat 
How is your choice of perfumes determined? By what you really prefer or by a foreign label? 
s it not possible that a domestic label is keeping you from the enjoyment of the particular 

perfume you would naturally select? 


Would you like to make the test for yourself? 


If so, we will send yon three Perfumer'’s Test- 
ing Strips, three miniature vials of the Colgate 
Perfues—Florient, Splendor and felat—and 
an extra testing strip so that you can make a 
comparison between Colgate’s and the perfume 
which you may now be using. 


The same perfumes in Toilet Waters for th 


This test may not only be valuable to you but 
can be used as an interesting form of enter- 
tainment for your friends. We will send _ full 
instructions as to how to make the test. Your 

ne and address and a 2c stamp for mailing 
will receive prompt attention. 


e who prefer a milder scent 
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